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ARTICLE  I. 


MIRACLE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

BY  HONORABLE  F.  J.  LAMB,  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  book  “  Religion  and  Miracle  ”  ^  has  been  put  forth, 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  faithful  disciples  of  Christ 
are  justified  in  disbelieving  and  disregarding  the  Scripture 
miracles.  That  is  the  primary  and  startling  contention  of  the 
work.  The  author,  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  has  for  many  years  “  ceased  to  regard  ”  the 
miracles  designated  by  him  as  ‘‘  signs  and  wonders  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  Lord.”  This  primary  proposition  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  faith  of  Christians  held  from  the  beginning, 
and  its  publication  without  attempt  to  vindicate  it  would  have 
been  a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  Hence,  in  the  chapter  “  The  Is¬ 
sue  Defined,”  the  author  asserts  for  such  vindication  this  prop¬ 
osition,  The  Christian  religion  is  independent  of  miracle  (p. 
5;  see,  also,  pp.  x,  7,  and  167).  But  this  new  proposition  is  also 
contrary  to  the  faith  always  held  by  Christians,  and  is  with¬ 
out  value  to  vindicate  disbelief  or  disregard  of  the  miracles, 
unless  due  investigation  shows  the  new  proposition  to  be  true. 
Whether  or  not  that  proposition  is  true,  is  the  problem  and 
‘Religion  and  Miracle.  By  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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“  issue  ”  the  book  presents.  Its  anti-Christian  propositions 
call  imperatively  for  investigation  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  book  hinges  on  the  result  of  such  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Here  is  seen  the  profound  gravity  of  the  “  issue.”  For  if 
due  investigation  shall  show  that  the  proposition,  i.e.  “The 
Christian  religion  is  independent  of  miracle,"  is  untrue,  the 
book  championing  that  proposition  as  true  must  be  consigned 
to  the  category  of  things  opposed  to  God,  opposed  to  Christ, 
opposed  to  the  Christian  religion, —  evil.  The  issue  is  one  of 
fact,  and  is  simple,  viz.  Is  it  true  (or  untrue)  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  indtependent  of  miracle?  The  means  and  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  the  issue  are  also  simple,  i.e.  examine  the 
evidence,  and  ascertain  the  facts;  the  conclusions  which  the 
facts  justify  disclose  the  truth  sought.  This  is  the  system 
which  science  has  established  for  ascertaining  truth,  for  truth 
is  conformity  to  fact.  At  page  37  Dr.  Gordon  sets  forth  the 
scientific  method,  but  does  not  follow  it.  He  does  not  examine 
the  evidence, —  he  does  not  ascertain  the  facts  nor  the  truth. 
He  builds  his  book  with  brilliant  writing  in  discussing  specu¬ 
lative  questions  and  suppositions,  ignoring  the  evidence  and 
facts,  and  by  that  course  evades  or  shuns  the  essential  “  issue  ” 
of  the  book. 

Our  evidence  is  the  Bible,  and  aught  else  that  is  relevant. 
Most  obviously  Christ  is  the  paramount  witness.  But  Christ 
is  transcendently  more  than  a  witness.  He  whose  atoning 
sacrifice,  whose  redemptive  work,  is  organic  and  constituent 
in  the  Christian  religion  itself ;  he  who  revealed,  taught,  and 
founded  it  in  the  world,  had  regal  right  to  judge,  plan,  or 
determine  dependence  or  non-dependence  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  upon  miracle,  or  any  other  instrumentality,  and  his 
decision  thereon  must  be  revered  and  accepted  accordingly. 
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The  Chri.stian  religion  is  the  religion  which  Christ  taught, 
and  is  component  in  that  particular  development  of  the  Divine 
purpose  and  revelation  which  we  contemplate  as  the  Christian 
cyspensation ;  which,  commencing  with  the  call  of  Abraham 
and  wrought  through  his  posterity,  culminated  in  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  in  his  work  in  founding  his  religion  in  the 
world.  Because  of  such  organic  connection,  any  dependence 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  upon  miracle,  or  aught  else,  is 
vital  to  the  Christian  religion. 

There  are  several  words  of  the  Greek,  also  of  the  Hebrew, 
that  stand  in  the  Bible  for  deific  Superhuman  and  Supernat¬ 
ural  transactions,  wrought  by  the  special  '-fiat  of  Deity, — 
transactions  possible  to  Deity  alone.  By  usage  now  common, 
the  word  “  miracle  ”  describes  such  transactions.  For  brevity 
in  quoting  them,  we  will  write  (miracle)  in  parenthesis.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  miracles  in  question  is  derived  solely  from 
the  Bible.  It  is  not  candid  discussion,  to  substitute  in  our  in¬ 
vestigations  the  skeptic’s  conception  of  miracle  in  place  of  the 
Bible  conception.  Honesty  requires  that  the  Bible  presenta¬ 
tion  of  miracle  be  given  fair  hearing.  Dr.  Gordon  persistently 

presents  the  Scripture  miracles  under  consideration,  as  mere 

• 

“  wonder,”  “  prodigy,”  “  portent  that  puzzles,”  “  magic  ” ;  as 
isolate,  unrelated  to  anything,  without  function  —  a  derelict 
in  the  cosmos.  The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  presents  miracle 
as  it  presents  other  facts,  i.e.  in  distinct  relation  to  and  in  har¬ 
monious  setting  with  situations,  surroundings,  conditions, 
facts  and  forces  that  caused  its  production.  The  Bible  pre¬ 
sents  miracle  as  the  product  of  the  special  fiat  of  Deity,  as  a 
transaction  possible  to  Deity  alone  —  as  the  prerogative  of 
Deity  wrought  only  “according  to  his  own  will”  (Heb.  ii. 
4).  The  Bible  presents  miracle  in  organic  relation  with  God’s 
revelations,  messages,  and  agents  in  his  service.  Miracle  con- 
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forms,  in  function,  to  the  intelligent  purpose  of  the  fiat  by 
which  it  is  produced,  i.e.  creation,  administration,  discipline, 
evidence,  testimony  of  God. 

The  Bible  records  some  two  hundred  miracles,  and  more 
than  half  are  miracles  wrought  as  testimony  of  God,  to  sanc¬ 
tion  and  verify  God’s  messages  and  agents  sent  by  him.  The 
book  “  Religion  and  Miracle  ”  overlooks  all  this.  It  also 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Christianity,  the  religion  that  Christ 
founded,  is  a  Supernatural  system;  that  miracle  in  the  sense 
of  the  direct  entrance  of  God,  by  word  or  deed,  into  human 
affairs  and  history,  is  of  its  essence,  and  is  component  in  the 
system.  More  than  this,  the  book  fails  to  recognize  or  regard 
the  pregnant  fact  that  the  record  in  both  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  shows  that  Deity  has  ordained  and  made  objective 
miracle  a  divine  instrument  in  administering  God’s  economy 
of  grace  and  revelation ;  made  it  the  intermediary,  the  instru¬ 
mentality,  between  the  Divine  and  human,  between  God  and 
men,  whereby  fundamental  and  positive  truths  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion  (revelations  of  a  supernatural  dispensation)  are 
not  only  revealed  objectively,  but,  by  means  of  that  interme¬ 
diary,  are  by  objective  evidence  given  that  due  verification 
which  the  reason  of  all  intelligent  and  normal  minds  instinct¬ 
ively  and  properly  demands.  Objective  miracle  satisfies  these 
demands;  and  furnishes  the  essential  sanctions.  Divine  and 
human,  required  by  such  ‘  intermediary,’  Being  the  work  of 
Deity,  miracle  has  thereby  Divine  sanction.  It  also  has  due 
human  sanction  through  man’s  ability,  using  his  normal  pow¬ 
ers,  to  scrutinize,  test,  and  know  objective  miracle  to  be  reality. 

We  notice  first  the  Old  Testament  record.  After  suffering 
forty  years’  exile,  Moses  was  drawn  to  the  Bush,  burning  but 
not  consumed.  There  Jehovah  called  Moses  to  be  his  agent 
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in  the  mighty  transactions  of  the  Exodus.  He  required  Moses 
to  convey  to  Pharaoh  his  command  as  God  of  Israel,  “  Let  my 
people  go.”  Moses  interposed  objection,  on  the  ground  that 
Pharaoh  would  not  believe  the  command.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  decided  and  adjudged  by  Jehovah  in  disposing 
of  Moses’  objection  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  objection 
involved.  The  record  shows  divers  purposes  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Exodus  episode.  Primary  among  these  purposes 
were  emancipation  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that,  through  Pharaoh, 
Jehovah  should  demonstrate  his  power,  and  that  thereby  Je¬ 
hovah’s  name  should  “  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth  ” 
(Ex.  ix.  IG).  Name  in  Scripture  referring  to  GodI  or  Christ  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  his  revealed  character,  essence,  and  power 
(Jer.  xliv.  2G ;  Ps.  viii.  1;  Ex.  xxiii.  21;  John  xx.  31).  The 
record  shows,  also,  that  the  Divine  purpose  was  to  compel 
Pharaoh  to  act  himself  affirmatively  in  giving  freedom  to  the 
Hebrews,  namely,  by  imposing  through  Moses  God’s  com¬ 
mand  as  Supreme  Sovereign  upon  Pharaoh,  to  let  the  He¬ 
brews  go;  and  if  that  was  disobeyed,  to  hold  Pharaoh  guilty, 
and  to  inflict  punishment  for  the  guilt ;  and  to  repeat  the 
command  and  continue  the  process  until  obedience  should  be 
secured. 

Moses’  objection  brought  before  Jehovah  the  question  Can 
a  just  Judge  hold  one  human  being  (Pharaoh)  guilty,  and 
punish  him  for  not  believing  a  command  imposing  obligation, 
and  purporting  on  its  face  to  come  from  Deity,  a  superhuman 
and  supernatural  source,  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  another 
human  being  (Moses)?  It  involved  a  fundamental  principle 
of  right  and  justice,  namely,  that  a  command  or  communica¬ 
tion  purporting  to  come  from  supreme  or  superior  power 
must  be  sanctioned,  authenticated  by  evidence  that  is  coords 
note,  i.e.  evidence  that  is  of  as  high  order,  rank,  or  degree  as 
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the  source  of  the  command  or  communication  that  requires 
obedience.  That  is,  a  message  or  revelation  purporting  to 
come  from  a  superhuman  and  supernatural  source  requires 
superhuman  and  supernatural,  that  is  coordinate,  evidence 
for  its  authentication.  Objective  miracle  is  such  evidence. 
The  record  shows  that,  in  disposing  of  Moses’  objection,  Je¬ 
hovah  affirmed  and  established  that  doctrine.  That  divine 
judgment  is  found,  as  human  judgments  of  enlightened  courts 
of  justice  are  found,  in  what  is  done  or  ordered  done  in  car¬ 
rying  the  judgment  into  effect.  To  enable  Moses  to  act  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  Divine  judgment,  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  God  endowed  Moses  with  ability  to  call  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  Divine  power  of  miracle.  Then  God  commanded 
Moses,  thus  endowed  as  his  agent,  to  communicate  God’s  com¬ 
mand  to  Pharaoh  to  emancipate  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  when 
Pharaoh  should  demand,  “  Show  a  miracle  for  you  ”  (Ex.  vii. 
9),  i.e.  furnish  to  me  evidence  coordinate  with  the  command 
purporting  to  come  from  God,  then  Moses’  “  rod  ”  should  be 
cast  down,  and  the  miracle  should  be  wrought  making  the 
“  rod  ”  serpent ;  that  is,  the  Divine  command  should  Idc  thus 
authenticated  by  objective  miracle  —  coordinate  evidence. 
See,  too,  God’s  instruction  to  Moses : — 

“  When  thou  goest  to  return  unto  Egypt,  see  that  thou  do  all 
these  (miracles)  before  Pharaoh  which  I  have  put  in  thy  hand” 
(Ex.  iv.  21). 

The  revealing  and  verifying  function  and  power  of  the  ‘  in¬ 
termediary,’  objective  miracle  employed  by  Deity,  is  expressly 
and  repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Exodus.  The  premonitions  to 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  in  announcing  the  several  ob¬ 
jective  miracles,  were  (Am.  Rev.)  :  “  in  this  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  Jehovah”  (Ex.  vii.  17);  “to  the  end  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  earth” 
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(Ex.  viii.  22)  ;  “  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  none 
like  me  in  all  the  earth”  (Ex.  ix.  14);  “that  thou  mayest 
know  that  the  earth  is  Jehovah’s  ”  (Ex.  ix.  29).  The  existence, 
the  sovereignty  and  power,  of  God  were  given  objective  veri¬ 
fication  to  men  by  those  objective  miracles  (wrought  as  the 
testimony  of  God),  and  thereby  Jehovah’s  name  has  been,  and 
still  is,  ”  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.” 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  same  Divine  doctrine,  making 
objective  miracle  the  ‘  intermediary  ’  between  God  and  men, 
is  taught  as  clearly  (as  in  the  Exodus)  by  the  record  of 
Christ’s  dealing  with  the  palsied  man  at  Capernaum  (Luke  v. 
17-26).  Christ  forgave  the  man’s  sins.  The  audience,  em¬ 
bracing  Doctors  of  the  Law  and  Pharisees,  for  that  act, 
charged  Christ  with  blasphemy,  because  God  alone  can  for¬ 
give  sins.  Christ  met  that  charge  by  declaring  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  by  which  his  accusers  should  know  he  was 
Deity,  and  had  inherent  in  himself  power  and  right  to  wield 
the  prerogatives  of  Deity,  the  power  by  fiat  to  cure  a  palsy, 
and  by  fiat  to  forgive  sin.  The  evidence  was  objective 
miracle.  Notice  the  ego,  “  I  say.”  Christ’s  fiat  to  the  palsied 
man  was,  “  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go 
unto  thy  house.”  Instantly  he  arose  healed.  The  unanimous 
verdict  was,  “  We  have  seen  a  paradox  (trapdEo^a)  to-day.” 
The  audience  thought  they  knew  that  Christ  was  merely  a  man. 
By  the  ‘  intermediary,’  the  objective  miracle,  as  testimony  of 
God,  it  was  demonstrated  that  Christ  was  Deity,  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  paradox  is  something 
which  apparently  contradicts  some  ascertained  truth,  but 
which,  duly  investigated,  is  found  to  be  true.  It  seems  proper 
to  notice  here  that  in  both  instances,  i.e.  that  of  Pharaoh  in 
Egypt  and  of  the  palsied  man  at  Capernaum,  the  verity  of  the 
miracle  would  have  been  challenged  if  possible,  for  opponents 
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of  Jehovah  and  Christ  were  compelled,  against  their  wills,  to 
know  the  miracles  were  verities. 

The  doctrine  we  have  deduced  from  the  record  is  that  which 
is  held  more  or  less  distinctly  by  divines.  In  his  standard 
work  “  The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  ”  Professor  G.  Fred¬ 
erick  Wright  says:  “  It  is  in  miracles,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
see  it  is  in  miracles  chiefly,  if  not  only,  that  a  supernatural  dis¬ 
pensation  can  subject  itself  to  the  verification  which  the  rea¬ 
son  properly  demands  before  accepting  it”  (p.  258).  May 
not  the  qualification  be  eliminated  from  the  doctrine  as  here 
stated  ?  The  record  shows  that  God  has  specifically  made  his 
objective  miracle  the  ‘intermediary’ — the  way  —  for  the  ver¬ 
ification  and  authentication  to  men  of  his  revelations,  counsels, 
mes.sages  and  agents  in  his  service.  We  find  no  other  shown 
in  the  record  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  No  other  has  ap¬ 
peared. 

We  suggest  further:  If  to-day  one  inquires  seriously  and 
intelligently,  what  knowledge  (if  any)  we  have  of  our  con¬ 
tinued  existence  after  the  death  of  the  physical  body,  he  can 
get  no  knowledge  from  nature  or  from  human  beings.  The 
knowledge  sought  is  above  nature  — it  is  supernatural.  Such 
inquirer  will  find  that  the  utterances  of  Christ  which  we  quote 
(p.  5G7),  and  cognate  utterances,  purport  to  reveal  that  knowl¬ 
edge  objectively  to  man.  But  those  utterances  of  superhuman 
and  supernatural  matters  are  prima  facie  utterances  of  a 
merely  human  being.  They  give,  therefore,  no  knowledge, 
unless  sanctioned  by  evidence  coordinate  in  quality  and  in 
instrument  of  communication,  i.e.  objectively  by  appropriate 
means.  We  have  noticed  objective  miracle  as  such  ‘  intermed¬ 
iary,’  by  and  through  which  Divine  sanction  is  given  openly, 
objectively,  to  human  beings.  The  record  shows  that  that  is 
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the  way  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Son,  have  chosen  and 
employed  for  such  divine  sanction.  Also  the  record  shows 
that  such  sanction  was  thus  given  to  Christ  to  authenticate  his 
utterances,  revelations,  teachings,  and  services  in  founding 
the  Christian  religion.  At  the  outset,  rational  faith  in  Christ’s 
revelations,  and  in  the  Christian  religion  he  taught,  depended 
on  that  Divine  sanction  then  so  given  by  objective  miracles  of 
God.  Time  has  not  changed  the  dependence.  That  Divine 
sanction  was  thus  given  for  all  men  then  and  since ;  and  thence¬ 
forth  rational  faith  in  Christ’s  revelations  has  always  depend¬ 
ed,  and  will  always  depend,  on  that  sanction  of  objective 
miracles. 

The  Hebrews  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from  Egypt, 
nor  could  they  secure  emancipation  from  any  earthly  source. 
The  Christian  dispensation  was  halted,  incapable  of  consum¬ 
mation  while  that  obstacle,  the  slavery  of  the  Hebrews 
(through  whom  it  was  to  be  wrought)  continued.  Obviously, 
only  Divine  power  entering  directly  into  human  affairs 
(miracle),  operating  upon  human  oppressors,  could  remove 
the  obstacle.  The  Christian  dispensation,  and  with  it  the 
Christian  religion,  was  dependent  upon  removal  of  that  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  two  miracles  —  ( 1 )  smiting  the  first-born,  and 
(2)  delivering  the  Hebrews,  but  destroying  the  army  of  Egypt 
in  the  Red  Sea  —  terminated  the  slavery  (the  obstacle);  and 
the  Divine  dispensation,  and  with  it  the  Christian  religion, 
moved  on  to  consummation.  The  dependence  here  shown  of 
the  Christian  religion,  with  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
upon  miracle,  is  direct,  explicit,  vital. 

Although  the  Christian  religion  is  a  transcendent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God  the  Father,  and  Emmanuel 
the  Son,  conceived  and  ordained  as  Divine  means  whereby 
souls  estranged  from  God  by  sin  may,  through  repentance 
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and  remission  of  sin,  be  restored  to  true  filial  relations  with 
the  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  inestimable  blessings  that  in¬ 
here  in  that  relation ;  yet  the  beneficences  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  men  whether  they  will  or  not, 
as  the  Father  “  sendeth  rain  on  the  ju.st  and  the  unjust  "  (  Matt. 
V.  45)  ;  for,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  its  origin, 
the  Christian  religion  is  dependent.  It  is  dependent  upon  af¬ 
firmative  acts  of  estranged  souls  dominated  by  freedom  of 
will ;  dependent  upon  affirmative  acts  of  such  souls,  in  turning 
from  sin,  seeking  and  accepting  its  beneficences  upon  the  indis¬ 
pensable  terms  upon  which  they  are  offered,  viz,  repentance  and 
works  meet  therefor,  forsaking  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  righteous  life, —  loyalty  to  God.  This  dependence  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  fundamental,  unavoidable,  vital. 
Hence  the  Chri.stian  religion  is  also  dependent  upon  whatever 
means,  influences,  instrumentalities,  or  motives  Divine  wisdom 
employs  or  presents,  to  influence  or  cause  free  souls  to  believe 
and  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  seek  entrance  (open 
for  them)  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whatever  men  to-day 
may  speculate  upon,  as  to  motive  or  influence  to  bring  souls  into 
the  Kingdom,  the  record  di.scloses  that  Divine  wisdom  presents 
the  simple,  fundamental,  unavoidable  truth,  that  the  blessed¬ 
ness,  or  its  opposite,  in  immortal  life,  depends  upon  the  life  in 
this  world;  i.e.  life  in  sin,  or  life  in  unity  with  Christ,  his 
teaching,  and  his  service.  These  dependences  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  overlooked  and  ignored  in  the  book  “  Religion 
and  Miracle.” 

That  motive  could  not  be  presented  to  man  without  miracle, 
for  it  necessitated  revelation  of  the  future  of  souls  after  physi¬ 
cal  death  here,  which  revelation  is  miracle. 


Christ  grew  up  from  infancy  in  ordinary  life  and  labor 
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among  the  people  of  Galilee,  a  Roman  province  only  twenty- 
five  miles  wide  and  sixty  miles  long,  where  he  was  known  as 
a  carpenter.  When,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  Christ  commenced 
founding  the  Christian  religion,  the  record  discloses  that  ignor¬ 
ance  of  immortal  life  was  so  dense  that  it  is  pictured  as  dark¬ 
ness,  and  that  Christ  brought  “  life  and  immortality,”  i.e. 
immortal  life,  out  of  darkness  ”  to  light,”  through  the  gospel 
of  the  Christian  religion.  This,  Christ  (the  young  man  of 
thirty  known  as  Jesus)  did,  unaided  and  alone  (aside  from 
miracle),  by  going  into  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  and  pub¬ 
licly  announcing  to  his  neighbors  that  God,  as  set  forth  in 
their  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  his  Father, —  not  in  the  sense 
that  God,  as  Creator,  was  Father  of  those  neighbors,  but  that 
he 'was  the  only-begotten,  instead  of  created.  Son  of  God. 
He  asserted,  also,  that  an  end  of  earthly  things  would  come, 
and  that  in  such  last  day  he,  Jesus,  would  call  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  saying  of  himself : — 

“As  the  Father  ralseth  the  dead  and  giveth  them  life,  even  so 
the  Son  also  giveth  life  to  whom  he  will.  For  neither  doth  the 
Father  judge  any  man,  but  he  hath  given  all  judgment  to  the  Son ; 
that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father. 
He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son  honoreth  not  the  Father  that  sent 
him.  .  .  .  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  cometh,  and  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even 
so  gave  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself ;  and  he  gave 
him  authority  to  execute  Judgment,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man. 
Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the  hour  cometh  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  their  tombs  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they 
that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment”  (John  v.  21-20). 

Among  other  things,  this  young  man  Jesus  announced  of 
himself : — 

“Before  Abraham  was,  I  am”  (John  vill.  58);  that  “Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away  ” 
(Matt.  xxiv.  35). 
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Candid,  intelligent  souls  could  not  believe  these  and  like 
statements  from  any  human  being,  unless  sanctioned  and  au¬ 
thenticated  by  indisputable  power  and  authority.  Objective 
miracle,  as  testimony  of  God,  is  such  authentication.  The 
revelations  we  have  quoted  from  Jesus  are  of  superhuman  and 
supernatural  things  and  conditions,  involving  knowledge  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment  of  human  l)eings.  Those  revelations  are 
distinctly  within  the  doctrine  divinely  adjudged,  in  dealing 
with  Pharaoh  in  the  Exodus,  and  with  the  palsied  man  at 
Capernaum,  and  require  coordinate  evidence,  or  sanction  by 
objective  miracle.  According  to  the  record,  Christ  dealt  with 
his  revelations  as  part  of  his  work  in  founding  the  Christian 
religion,  in  distinct  conformity  with  that  doctrine.  The  evi¬ 
dence  and  record  show  that  this  was  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
was  his  estimate  and  judgment  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  miracle.  His  judgment  is  conclusive. 
Matthew  records  the  beginning: — 

“Jesus  went  about  In  all  Galilee,  [1]  teaching  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  [2]  healing 
all  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  peo¬ 
ple”  (Matt.  tv.  23). 

Two  things  were  conjoined  —  religion  taught,  and  miracle 
wrought  to  authenticate  the  teaching.  This  was  constant, 
until  people  planned  for  the  meeting,  not  merely  to  hear,  but 
to  have  their  sick  and  diseased  friends  healed. 

“A  great  multitude  of  the  people  from  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  .  .  .  came  [1]  to  hear  him, 
and  [2]  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases ;  and  they  that  were 
troubled  with  unclean  spirits:  and  they  were  heaied”  (Luke  vl. 
17,  18). 

Christ  retired  to  a  desert  place  with  the  disciples  to  rest. 

“  The  people  wiien  they  knew  it,  followed  him,  and  he  received 
them,  and  [1]  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  [2] 
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healed  them  that  had  need  of  healing”  (Luke  ix.  11;  see,  too, 
Matt.  ix.  35;  Mark  iii.  l-tl;  Luke  xiii.  10-14). 


This  conjoining  of  his  teaching  of  the  religion  with  miracles 
wrought  to  verify  the  teaching  was  constant,  continuous 
even,  as  we  shall  see,  up  to  the  night  before  the  crucifixion. 

The  judgment  of  Christ  that  the  Christian  religion,  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purpose  of  its  origin,  is  dependent  upon 
miracle,  is  seen  in  his  ordaining,  equipping,  and  commission¬ 
ing  his  apostles  as  his  missionaries.  After  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Christ  conducted  an  extended  missionary  campaign 
(recorded  by  Matt,  viii.-ix.).  Then  Christ  ordained  the  twelve 
as  apostles  for  life,  and  endowed  them  with  ability  to  call  into 
operation  the  divine  power  of  miracle,  and  then  commanded 
them : — 

“Go  ....  And  as  ye  go,  [1]  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.  [2]  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the 
leper,  cast  out  demons :  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  ” 
(Matt.  X.  1-8;  see,  too,  Mark  vl.  7-13). 

“They  departed,  and  went  throughout  the  villages,  [1]  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel,  and  [2]  healing  everywhere”  (Luke  ix.  6). 

Christ  endowed  and  commissioned  seventy  others  and  com¬ 
manded  them : — 

“Into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter  ....  [1]  heal  the  sick  that  are 
therein,  and  [2]  say  unto  them.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
onto  you”  (Luke  x.  8,  9). 

Limited  space  compels  brevity  in  selecting  and  stating  in¬ 
stances  of  evidence  showing  the  Master’s  judgment  of,  and 
instances  of  the  dependence  of,  the  Christian  religion  upon 
miracle.  Nicodemus,  religious  {BiSd^Koko^y  (John  iii.  10) 
teacher  of  Israel,  hence  presumably  knowing  the  teaching  of 
Exodus  regarding  objective  miracle  as  authenticating  testi¬ 
mony  of  God,  testified  to  Christ : — 
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“  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  man 
can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him” 
(John  iii.  2). 

That  is,  the  miracles  were  Divine  authentication  of  Christ  and 
his  teaching.  Christ  at  once  approved  of  this  by  teaching 
Nicodemiis  accordingly. 

The  Christian  religion  cannot  be  independent  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  God  given  by  miracle,  or  otherwise,  to  verify  the  re¬ 
ligion.  The  judgment  of  the  Master,  that  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  is  dependent  upon  objective  miracle,  as  the  authenticating 
testimony  of  God,  is  expressly  shown  in  connection  with  two 
such  miracles,  wrought  on  the  Sabbath  day  (1)  on  the  im¬ 
potent  man  at  Bethesda  and  (2)  on  the  man  born  blind.  Jews 
challenged  Christ’s  Messiahship,  and  also  his  religion,  “  This 
man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day.” 
Jews  had  asked  John  the  Baptist  if  he  was  Messiah.  He  an¬ 
swered,  No;  and  had  pointed  out  Christ  as  Messiah,  “The 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.”  Christ 
testified  that  John’s  witness  was  true : — 

“  But  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John ;  for  the  (mira¬ 
cles)  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  (mira¬ 
cles)  that  I  do,  hear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me" 
(John  V.  36). 

After  persecuting  Christ  for  giving  sight  to  the  man  born 
blind,  the  Jews  said  to  Christ,  “  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 
plainly.”  He  had  told  them,  and  they  had  not  believed.  In  view 
of  that  fact,  the  Master,  subordinating  his  personal  testimony 
to  that  of  objective  miracles,  said,  “  The  (miracles)  that  I  do 
in  my  Father’s  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me,” — and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  stake  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  and  the  verity  of  the 
religion  he  taught,  upon  the  miracles  he  had  theretofore 
wrought  and  would  perform  as  the  verifying  testimony  of 
God,  saying: — 
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“If  I  do  not  the  (miracles)  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But 
if  I  do,  though  you  believe  not  me,  believe  the  (miracles) ;  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him” 
(John  X.  24,  25,  37,  38). 

Christ  dealt  with  men  in  view  of  their  limitations  and  ina¬ 
bilities.  Because,  with  men,  miracle  as  the  testimony  of  God 
is  more  potent,  in  engendering  belief,  than  the  spoken  worcf  of 
Christ,  he  again,  the  evening  before  the  crucifixion,  graciously 
consented  that  his  spoken  word  as  evidence  be  subordinated 
to  the  evidence  of  miracles  he  had  theretofore  wrought,  in  order 
that  human  belief  in  him,  his  mission,  and  the  religion  he 
taught,  should  be  engendered  in  men.  Thomas  and  Philip 
were  perplexed  over  Christ’s  mystical  statement  that  the  Father 
was  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  that  he  who  had  seen 
Christ  had  seen  the  Father.  Philip,  craving  objective  evi¬ 
dence,  said,  “  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.”  With 
mild  reproof  for  lack  of  the  disciples’  faith,  but  graciously 
recognizing  that  lack,  Christ  said  to  Philip,  “  Believe  me  ”  on 
your  knowledge  of  me,  or  “  else  believe  me  for  the  very  (mi¬ 
racles’)  sake  ”  (John  xiv.  6-11).  Other  Philips,  and  other  un¬ 
enlightened  souls,  then  in,  and  to  be  in,  the  world  were  within 
the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Master;  and,  as  he  had  regal 
right  to  do,  Christ  exalted  the  ‘  intermediary  ’  objective 
miracles  he\had  theretofore  zi^rought  to  be  the  indubitable  tes¬ 
timony  of  God,  for  verification  of  Christ’s  teaching  all  things, 
even  the  mystical  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  for  us 
to-day  as  well  as  for  others  then. 

The  L.azarus  episode  is  equally  cogent  evidence  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  judgment  of  the  dependence  of  belief  and  trust  in  Christ 
upon  miracle.  The  seeming  cruelty  of  deliberate  d'elay  after 
receiving  the  sisters’  appeal  and  in  failing  to  heal  Lazarus 
though  absent,  as  was  done  for  the  nobleman’s  son,  and  the 
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Centurion’s  servant,  was,  according  to  the  record,  purposely 
allowed  upon  consultation  between  Father  and  Son  (John  ii.  2 
15,  42).  At  the  moment  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Christ 
announces  in  his  audible  prayer  that  all  was  done  that  men 
should  “  believe  that  thou  [Father]  hast  sent  me,”  i.e.  to  teach 
and  found  the  Christian  religion. 

If  the  resurrection  of  Christ  stood  isolate,  it  might  seem  to 
mean  no  more  than  tbe  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that,  by  mutual  counsels  of  heaven,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  should  be  the  supreme 
testimony  of  God  to  men,  as  the  indubitable  objective  proof, 
and  foundation  for  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  his  revelations, 
teachings,  and  promises;  and  that  that  miracle  should  be  a 
constituent  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  do  not 
infer  this  from  casual  .'expressions.  The  record  is  express  and 
explicit.  Christ  came  “  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,” 
and  said  of  that  death,  “  This  is  my  blood  shed  for  many,  for 
the  remission  of  sins.”  Atonement  by  his  sacrificial  death  he 
repeatedly  stated,  but  always  conjoined  with  it  the  miracle  of  his 
resurrection  (Matt.  xx.  19;  Mark  ix.  31;  Luke  xviii.  31-33); 
for  leaving  the  dead  body  of  Christ  in  the  tomb  to  see  cornip- 
tion  would  be  failure,  not  fidfilment,  of  David’s  prophecy  (Ps. 
xvi.  10),  expounded  by  Peter  in  his  Pentecost  sermon  (Acts  ii. 
25,  27,  31).  Christ’s  claim  of  power  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  we  have  quoted  above.  Of  the  fact  and  purpose  we  are 
now  considering,  Christ  testified: — 

“  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  .  .  .  Therefore  doth  my  Fa¬ 
ther  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it 
again.  No  man  taketh  it  away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my¬ 
self.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to  take  It 
again”  (John  x.  15,  17,  18). 

Christ  adds,  as  the  Greek  justifies.  This  has  been  {ivToXfj) 
given  me  in  charge  by  my  Father,  i.e.  the  purpose  proposed  was 
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that  of  mutual  counsel  and  determination  of  both  Father  and 
Son.  In  view  of  that  formally  proposed  ordeal,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  Christ  had  failed  to  rise  from  death.  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  Christian  religion,  upon  faith  in 
Christ  and  his  promises,  revelations,  and  teachings?  The 
question  has  been  exhaustively  examined.  Professor  Keim  con¬ 
cluded  that,  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  “  faith  in  him  as  the 
Messiah  would  have  vanished,  the  disciples  would  have  gone 
back  to  Judaism  and  the  synagogue,”  and  that  the  very  sur¬ 
vival  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
depended  upon  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection.'  That  is  ob¬ 
viously  true,  for  the  Christian  religion  is  distinctly  one  of 
truth,  integrity,  righteousness  ;  and  could  not  survive  demon¬ 
stration  that  its  Founder  was  a  false  pretender,  especially  in 
view  of  the  test  and  ordeal  he  had  definitely  made. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  affirms  the  same  conclusion.  The 
evening  of  the  third  day  after  death  on  the  cross,  Christ  ap¬ 
peared  unannounced  in  the  midst  of  ten  apostles  and  some 
disciples.  They  were  terrified,  supposing  they  saw  a  spirit. 
There  is  a  dogma  in  critical  circles  to-day  that  ithe  miracle 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  impossible,  that  he  rose  only 
as  a  spirit  or  spiritually.  As  has  been  truly  said,  “  Argument 
with  such  dogma  would  be  fruitless,  but  the  dogma  may  be 
demolished  by  collision  with  facts.”  So  the  Master  then  dealt 
with  the  matter.  For  Christ  said : — 

“Why  are  ye  troubled?  ....  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see, 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have”  (Luke 
xxiv.  36-39). 

They  did  handle  him.  John  so  testifies  (IJohn  i.  1). 

^Quoted  by  George  P.  Fisher  in  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Belief,  p.  174  (citing  Keim,  Der  geschichtliche  Christus,  vol. 
iii.  p.  605). 

Vol.  LXVIII.  No.  272.  2 
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Christ  showed  them  the  identifying  wounds  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  asked  for  food,  and  ate  before  them  the  piece  of 
broiled  fish  they  gave  him.  Then  Christ  reminded  them  that 
before  his  crucifixion  he  had  taught  them  that  it  “  must  needs 
be”  (Am.  Rev.),  i.e.  that  it  was  indispensable  that  all  things 
that  had  been  proclaimed  of  him  should  be  fulfilled,  that  there¬ 
fore  it  behooved  Christ,  and  was  indispensable  for  his  mission 
in  the  world,  that  he  should  suffer  in  sacrifice,  and  “  rise  from 
the  dead  the  third  day.”  These  two  truths,  atoning  sacrifice, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  from  death,  had  four  days  before 
been  only  a  promise  then  unrealized.  Hence  it  was  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  Christian  religion  that  both  should  be  fulfilled  in 
fact,  in  order  to  perfect  the  Christian  religion.  These  two 
component  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  having  been 
actualized,  Christ  taught  that  then  the  essentials  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  on  both  the  human  and  the  divine  side  —  “  repentance,” 
on  the  human  side,  and  “  remission  of  sins,”  on  the  divine 
side  —  should  be  preached  in  Christ’s  name  “  to  all  the  na¬ 
tions  ”  (Luke  xxiv.  47). 

Christianity  is  also  a  system  of  fundamental  principles, 
truths,  doctrines,  taught  and  established  by  Christ.  As  he 
had  regal  right  to  do,  Christ,  in  the  proceedings  just  examined, 
made  the  two  transcendent  facts,  the  atonement  for  sin,  and 
the  miracle  of  his  resurrection  from  death  on  the  cross,  two 
of  those  doctrines,  component  parts  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Christian  religion  cannot  be  independent  of  itself,  or  of 
its  component  doctrines,  or  of  any  of  them:  and  Dr.  Gordon’s 
contention  to  the  contrary  is  untnie. 

His  book  puts  forth  two  matters  to  prop  his  main  conten¬ 
tions  —  matters  which  seem  to  us  half-truth  and  un-truth.  At 
page  56  the  book  deems  miracle  in  producing  faith,  identical 
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with  scaffolding  in  producing  a  cathedral,  no  more,  no  less; 
and  when  faith  and  cathedral  have  been  produced,  the  book 
teaches  that  we  may  cast  aside,  as  worthless  rubbish,  scaffold¬ 
ing  and  miracle.  Miracle  and  scaffolding  are  employed  re¬ 
spectively  in  producing  faith  and  cathedral.  That  is  the  half- 
truth  of  bad  odor,  for  there  the  likeness  ends.  Miracle  in 
prorlucing  faith  is  rera  causa  —  foundation  —  of  the  faith 
produced.  Further,  miracle  like  any  fact  persists  after  its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  Abraham’s  great  faith 
was  produced  by  the  objective  miracle  oath  of  confirmation 
(Gen.  .XV.  17,  see  Jcr,  xxxiv.  18),  i.e.  God’s  promise  that 
through  a  son  (Isaac)  Abraham  should  inherit  Canaan.  When, 
a  generation  later,  God  tested  Abraham,  by  requiring  him  to 
surrender  Isaac  in  sacrifice,  Abraham  obeyed ;  his  faith  failed 
not,  resting  with  assurance  (as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
says)  that  the  miracle  oath  of  confirmation  would  be  fulfilled, 
even  if  it  required  raising  Isaac  from  death  (Heb,  xi.  19). 

The  Master’s  testimony  confutes  the  false  claim  that  the 
function  of  miracle  as  divine  voucher  terminates  when  its 
primary  purpose  has  been  accomplished  In  founding  the 
Christian  religion,  Christ  called  into  service,  as  evidence,  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  notice  some  by  reference 
without  comment:  Flood  (Gen.  vii. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37-39); 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  23-36;  Luke  xvii.  28-30)  ; 
Burning  Bush  (Ex.  iii.  2-6;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32)  ;  Manna  (Ex. 
xvi. ;  John  vi.  48,  49)  ;  Brazen  Serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8;  John  iii. 
14,  15) ;  Widow’s  Oil  (1  Kings  xvii.;  Luke  iv.  25,  26)  ;  Naa- 
man  (2  Kings  v.  14;  Luke  iv.  27). 

At  page  114,  after  noticing  the  admirableness  of  the  person¬ 
al  or  temporal  life  of  the  Master,  and  assuming  that  the 
apostles  desired,  when  thinking  of  their  heavenly  Lord,  to 
think  also  of  their  earthly  Master,  the  author,  as  part  of  his 
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case,  asserts :  “  Thus  the  Gospels  came  to  be  written,  because 
the  apostles  wanted  to  preserve  the  precious,  the  divine  mem¬ 
orials  of  the  temporal  life  of  their  risen  Lord”  (italics  ours). 
The  records  show  that  the  Ciospels  were  written  in  due  obedi¬ 
ence  to,  and  in  performance  of,  command  and  obligation  which 
Christ  laid  upon  apostles  and  disciples  as  efficient  designated 
•  means  which  they  should  employ,  in  making  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  effective  in  the  lives  of  men,  in  executing  the  great  com¬ 
mission.  When  about  to  return  to  the  Father,  Christ  gave 
instructions  to  his  disciples  for  carrying  on  the  work  he  had 
inaugurated,  viz.  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  be 
preached  in  his  name  to  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  he  had  commanded,  assuring  them,  “  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Christ's  final 
instruction  was  given  on  the  Mount  of  :01ives,  las  the  very 
last  words  before  his  ascension. 

“Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea, 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  (Acts 
i.  8). 

The  function  and  duty  of  a  witness  is  to  communicate  to 
others  evidence  —  that  which  the  witness  knows,  has  him¬ 
self  experienced  or  seen  and  known,  and  participated  in  — 
which  such  other  person  needs,  or  ought  for  his  welfare  to 
know\  These  disciples  of  Chri.st  were  Christians  —  regener¬ 
ated  men.  They  each  knew  what  influence  or  motive  it  was, 
in  all  they  had  seen  or  known  in  Christ’s  ministry  —  miracle, 
teaching,  revelation,  superhuman  power,  promise  of  eternal 
life,  solemn  warning,  etc. —  that  had  drawn  them  to  believe  on 
Christ,  to  seek  and  be  brought  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Witnessing  to  that  was  the  work  the  Master  enjoined,  and 
which  his  disciples  accepted  and  performed  orally  during 
their  lives.  Peter  so  witnessed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
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miracle  was  its  most  prominent  matter.  That  witnessing 
brought  three  thousand  souls  to  believe  on  Christ,  and  into 
the  Kingdom.  The  book  of  Acts  is  filled  with  illustrations  of 
that  witnessing,  and  its  triumph.  Disciples  could  not  witness 
orally  so  widely  or  so  long  as  the  command  required,  but  the 
command  was  not  therefore  impossible  of  performance.  For 
disciples  could  reduce  their  witnessing  to  writing,  and  by 
copies  could  perform  their  witnessing  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world.  That  is  what  the 
disciples  did.  Each  book  of  the  New  Testament,  examined 
in  the  light  of  this  suggestion,  is  a  witnessing,  a  deposition, 
testifying  to  what  the  writer  puts  forth  as  reason  to  influence 
the  reader  to  believe  on  Christ,  to  seek  and  enter  the  King¬ 
dom.  Paul  so  describes  his  work: — 

“Testifying  (witnessing)  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  and  Paul's  hope  was,  in  spite  of  danger,  to  preach  “the 
ministry  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God”  (Acts  xx.  21,  24). 

John,  about  sixty-seven  years  after  the  crucifixion,  reduced 
his  witnessing  to  writing  in  John’s  Gospel,  so-called.  It  is 
filled  with  what  John  knew  and  had  seen  and  known  of  the 
matters  that  had  influenced  and  led  him,  and  men,  to  believe 
on  Christ  and  come  into  the  Kingdom,  It  is  generally  thought 
that  John  discerned  the  mind  of  the  Master  more  clearly  than 
did  most  of  the  apostles.  To  understand  the  necessity  and 
value  to-day  of  the  miracles,  as  vouchers  of  divine  things 
essential  to  the  Christian  religion,  as  exhibited  in  John’s  tes¬ 
timony,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  John  did  not  re¬ 
duce  his  testimony  to  writing  until  more  than  two  generations 
away  in  time  from  the  crucifixion ;  and  his  witnessing  was 
not  of  miracles  then  wrought,  but  of  miracles  wrought  nearly 
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seventy  years  before.  It  was  not  to  contemporaries  of  that 
event,  but  to  other  people  and  other  times,  i.e.  for  all  men  in 
all  times.  John  had  the  promise  of  Christ  that,  in  reducing 
his  witness  to  writing,  Christ  would  be  with  him.  Contem¬ 
plating  all  the  influences  that  had  wrought  in  causing  men 
to  believe  on  Christ,  and  in  bringing  them  into  the  Kingdom 
John  testifies  to  all  men  everywhere,  and  always,  why  he  re¬ 
duced  his  testimony  to  writing;  and  it  accords  clearly  with 
what  we  noted  alxive 

“And  many  other  (miracles)  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book;  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name” 
(John  XX.  ."0,  ai). 

The  Gospels  were  not  written  to  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence’ 
for  the  few  souls  that  had  consorted  with  Christ  in  temporal 
life,  but  to  hold  in  human  language  evidence  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  love,  and  grace  of  God,  for  all  men  always,  for  power 
in  redeeming  souls  to  Ciod,  and  conquering  the  world  for 
Christ.  The  Gospels  witness  the  inestimable  value  of  Christ’s 
miracles  as  vouchers  of  him,  of  his  Messiahship,  his  revela¬ 
tions,  power,  and  promise  of  eternal  life  to  all  who  will. 

But  Dr.  Gordon’s  contention  at  page  114  is  put  forth  to 
teach  and  ju.stify  men  in  disregarding  those  miracles. 

Has  Christ  spoken  respecting  disregard  of  his  miracles? 
The  evening  before  the  crucifixion  Christ  communicated  to  his 
apostles  the  momentous  matters  embraced  in  chapters  xiii.-xvii. 
of  John’s  Gospel.  Looking  back  over  his  ministry,  and  con¬ 
templating  the  many,  many  thousands  to  whom  he  had 
“  spoken  ”  the  truths,  invitations,  and  blessings  of  the  Christ- 
tian  religion,  and  the  miracles  he  had  wrought  to  verify  his 
revelation,  teaching,  and  promises,  and  the  course  of  the  many 
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thousands  in  disregarding  the  authenticating  miracles,  Christ’s 
sad  condemnation  was : — 

“If  I  nad  not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin. 
If  I  had  not  done  among  them  (miracles)  none  other  did,  they  had 
not  bad  sin.  But  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin”  (John 
XV.  22,  24). 

Obviously  Christ  does  not  here  teach  that  the  persons  indi¬ 
cated  were  sinless  in  other  respects.  He  limits  the  sin  to  the 
subject  considered  —  disregard  of  Christ’s  teaching,  and  dis- 
r^ard  of  his  miracles  wrought  for  verification  of  the  teaching. 
Christ’s  contemporaries,  although  deadly  enemies,  did  not 
doubt  but  knew  the  miracles  were  verities,  and  so  testified. 
“  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  when  met  in  council  ”  to 
destroy  Christ  were  compelled  by  that  knowledge  to  confess 
to  each  other  “  This  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him 
alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him  ”  (John  xi.  47,  48).  But  they 
could  and  did,  as  men  can  do  to-day,  disregard  the  miracles 
Christ  wrought  to  verify  to  men  then  and  always  the  revela¬ 
tions  Christ  made  and  the  religion  he  taught  and  founded ; 
and  that  disregard  Christ  says  is  sin.  Dr.  Gordon  has  put  forth 
his  book  “  Religion  and  Miracle  ”  to  teach  and  lead  men  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  sin. 

Dr.  Gordon  puts  forth  again  the  oft-refuted  contention  of 
Hume  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  verified.  We  confidently 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Professor  Greenleaf,  eminent 
jurist,  foremost  in  the  last  century,  and  now,  in  the  department 
of  evidence.  In  his  work  “  The  Testimony  of  the  Evangelists, 
Examined  by  the  Rules  of  Evidence  as  Administered  in  Courts 
of  Justice,” '  he  demonstrates  that  we  have  within  human 
control  to-day  competent  admissible  evidence,  ample  to  prove 

*New  York:  James  Cockroft  and  Company.  1874. 
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(and  which,  duly  employed,  does  prove)  the  verity  of  the 
Scripture  miracles.  Also,  in  Professor  Greenleaf’s  great  work 
on  Evidence  the  same  doctrine  is  expounded.' 

Dr.  Gordon,  however,  knew  of,  it  seems,  and  has  inserted 
in  his  book  (p.  40),  a  canon  of  evidence  of  ancient  transac- 
tions  which,  applied  to  the  transactions  of  the  Exodus  and 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  establishes  to  the  world  the  verity 
of  the  miracles  of  those  episodes.  The  canon  is  this.  When 
facts  conjoined  with  ideas  have  modified  life  of  peoples  or  na¬ 
tions  and  continued  to  do  so  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  facts 
acquire  such  momentum  in  the  life  of  the  world  that,  as  cause, 
they  stand  verified  in  their  effects,  and  in  the  concomitant  man¬ 
ifestations  in  life,  customs,  character,  literature.  In  such  case 
the  rejection  of  the  facts.  Dr.  Gordon  says,  becomes  a  mark 
of  insanity. 

Note  the  effect  of  the  Exodus  miracles.  In  them  Jehovah 
is  actor,  con  joiner,  announcing  the  ideas  and  performing  the 
facts,  the  miracles,  which,  conjoined,  modified  the  life  of  na¬ 
tions  then  and  ever  since.  The  ideas  announced  to  Pharaoh 
were,  that  through  Pharaoh  Jehovah’s  name  should  be  de¬ 
clared  throughout  all  the  earth  (Ex.  ix.  16).  In  connection 
with  them  the  Passover  was  instituted  to  keep  alive,  by  its 
observance  annually  forever,  the  facts  and  the  ideas  which 
were  conjoined  with  the  miracles.  The  effect  of  the  miracles 
conjoined  with  the  ideas  upon  Egypt  was  that,  from  a  nation 
rich  in  the  wealth  of  that  age,  possessing  some  millions  of 
slaves,  and  strong  in  military  power,  it  was  made  poor,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  its  first-born  and  of  its  army  in  the  Red 
Sea,  was  so  reduced  that  it  could  not  recover  one  of  its  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves. 


^  Vol.  i.  sec.  142  (12th  ed.). 
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The  Hebrews  recovered  from  slavery  were  made  a  nation, 
with  a  country,  a  history,  and  became  promoters  through  their 
literature  of  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  embodying 
in  that  literature  a  record  of  the  stupendous  facts  and  miracles 
that  wrought  with  the  ideas,  in  modifying  their  life.  Forty 
years  after  the  miracles,  Rahab,  of  Canaan,  testified  to  the 
Hebrews ; — 

“I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that  your 
fear  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
faint  because  of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  for  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt.  .  .  . 
And  as  soon  as  we  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither 
did  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man  because  of  you; 
for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath”  (Josh.  ii.  ^11). 

Some  three  hundred  years  later,  when  Samuel  was  old 
enough  to  understand  and  record  the  matter,  the  ark  of  (xk! 
was,  without  warrant,  taken  to  battle,  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
were  slain,  and  the  ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines.  But 
their  glorying  was  followed  by  plagues  so  persistent  that  they 
called  upon  their  religious  leaders  to  know  what  to  do.  They 
were  told  to  send  the  ark  back  to  the  Hebrews  and  with  it  a 
trespass-offering : — 

“  Ye  shall  give  glory  unto  the  God  of  Israel :  peradventure  he 
will  lighten  his  hand  from  off  you.  .  .  .  Wherefore  then  do  ye 
harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened  their 
hearts?  When  he  had  wrought  w’onderfully  among  them,  did  not 
they  let  the  people  go,  and  they  departed?”  (1  Sam.  vi.  5,  6). 

The  Passover  festival,  then  divinely  ordained  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  saving  of  the  Hebrews,  while  the  miracle  at  one  mid¬ 
night  smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  has  lived  in  annual 
observance  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  now  every  year  observed  by  Hebrews  in  all 
the  world. 
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The  New  Testament  miracles  are  equally  in  point.  Here 
Christ  is  the  actor.  He  is  author  of  the  ideas  and  performer 
of  the  facts,  the  miracles.  The  ideas  are  the  truths,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  relig-ion.  The  facts  are  the  miracles 
which  Christ  wrought  to  sanction  and  verify  to  men  the  ideas. 
Christ  is  not  conjoined  to  anything.  He  is  supreme.  He  is 
the  conjoiner.  We  have  seen  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
work  until  the  end  of  his  earthly  service,  he  constantly  con¬ 
joined  the  ideas  and  the  verifying  miracles,  and  they  wrought 
not  merely  upon  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  Samaria, 
but  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  modified  and  radi¬ 
cally  changed  the  life  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  test  by  evidence  and  fact,  the 
radical  propositions  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  book  “  Religion  and 
Miracle  ”  are  shown  to  be  untrue.  Other  cognate  contentions 
of  the  book  will  be  found  equally  fallacious  by  the  careful  read¬ 
er,  using  with  the  plain  common  sense  of  a  fair  juror  the 
evidence  which  Christ  and  the  word  of  God  furnish. 

We  have  space  for  but  one  instance.  At  page  65,  the  author 
finishes  twelve  pages,  written  to  maintain  the  “  independence 
of  miracle  of  the  faith  in  God  in  the  Old  Testament,”  instanc¬ 
ing  the  writers  we  name  below.  Examination  of  their  writings, 
especially  the  verses  we  cite,  will  show  that  each  writer,  when 
giving  reason  for  his  “  faith  in  God,**  adduces  therefor  the 
Bible  miracles,  especially  miracles  of  the  Exodius,  viz.  Amos 
ii.  9,  10;  Hos.  xii.  9,  13;  Isa.  xi.  11,  16;  xlviii.  17.  21;  Jer. 
xxxii.  16,  21;  ii.  6;  vii.  22-26;  xi.  3-5;  xxxiv.  12,  13;  Ezek. 
XX.  1-44;  Heb.  ii.  1-4 ;  xi ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  and  cv. 

1 

Deity  has  made  objective  miracle  the  way  for  verifying  to 
men  the  truths  of  a  supernatural  dispensation,  including  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  God’s  way,  Christ’s  way.  The  book 
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“Religion  and  Miracle,”  written  to  justify  disbelief  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  that  way,  must  fall  under  the  condemnation  spoken 
against  all  attempts  to  ”  climb  up  some  other  way  ”  than 
Christ’s. 

All  truth  is  imjiortant ;  but  truth  respecting  means  divinely 
chosen  for  the  promotion  of  the  religion  Qirist  founded  and 
taught  is  supremely  important.  The  substitution  of  specula¬ 
tive  questions,  suppositions,  fiction,  for  the  facts  of  the  Bible 
involves  momentous  consequences.  Therefore  have  we  spoken 
so  freely.  The  unwary  who , accept  the  specious  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Gordon’s  volume  will  soon  find  themselves  suspended  in 
mid-air,  with  no  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  the  hope  in¬ 
spired  by  a  risen  Saviour,  whose  miraculous  power  was  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  reasons  calling  it  into  exercise.  The  inspired 
warning  is.  Let  every  man  take  heed  to  the  structure  which  he 
rears  upon  the  Divine  foundation ;  “  for  the  day  shall  declare 
it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.”  If  he  ^shall  build  upon 
it  “  wood,  hay,  stubble,”  it  shall  be  burnt,  though  he  himself 
may  be  saved ;  “  yet  so  as  by  fire.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

NATURE  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL,  AS  TOGETH- 
ER  CONSTITUTING  THE  ONE  SYSTEM  OF  GOD. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  P.  GARDNER,  D.D., 

CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  BOOK  by  the  above  title  appeared  a  half-century  ago,  written 
by  that  prince  of  American  theologians,  Horace  Bushnell.  It 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of  many  young  men,  and  became 
a  shaping  force  in  their  subsequent  thinking.  About  the  same 
time  appeared  Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species,”  which  also  made 
an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  world  of  science,  but  in  that  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  theology  as  well.  Its  theory  of  evolution  seemed  to 
make  natural  law  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe,  and  leave  no  place  for  the  supernatural.  Indeed,  the 
supernatural  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  term  for  human 
ignorance. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  writer  of  this  article  has  read  Dr. 
Bushnell’s  book,  and  he  has  forgotten  many  of  its  arguments. 
Indeed,  probably  many  of  its  arguments  would  to-day  seem  out 
of  date.  He  desires,  however,  substantially,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  to  reaffirm  Dr.  Bushnell’s  position. 

In  any  discussion  it  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  that  we  are  using.  Therefore  we  begin 
by  saying  that  by  the  term  “  nature,”  as  used  in  this  article, 
is  meant  simply  this  created  universe,  with  the  substances  and 
forces  of  which  it  is  composed.  By  “  law  ”  is  meant  the 
method  by  which  these  forces  work  and  these  substances  are 
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governed.  “  Nature,”  here,  does  not  mean  the  nature  of  God, 
nor  does  ”  law  ”  mean  the  principles  by  which  God  is  actuated. 
To  say  that  a  miracle  may  be  in  accordance  with  a  higher  law, 
and  prove  some  day  to  be  natural,  introduces  confusion  of 
thought,  and  mixes  things  which  should  be  kept  apart.  By 
“  nature  ”  is  meant  simply  the  created  universe,  and  by  the 
“supernatural”  the  remaining  unexpended  energy  of  God, 
and  any  other  forces  which  are  not  embraced  in  the  category 
of  nature. 

This  universe  is  measureless  both  in  extent  and  in  duration. 
The  old  idea  that  our  world  was  the  largest  body  in  existence, 
that  the  sun  and  stars  were  made  to  give  it  light,  and  that  all 
were  brought  into  being  in  six  days  six  thousand  years  ago, 
has  passed  away  as  one  of  the  childhood  conceptions  of  our 
race.  Instead,  we  have  learned  that  our  world  is  hardly  more 
than  an  atom  amid  millions  of  suns,  each  inconceivably  larger 
than  itself.  Their  number  staggers  thought.  The  farther  tele¬ 
scopes  penetrate,  the  more  do  new  worlds  swim  into  the  field  of 
vision.  What  seemed  faint  clouds  resolve  themselves  into 
packed  gatherings  of  stars,  each  point  of  light  a  separate  world. 
Every  dark  space  seems  peopled  with  undreamed-of  orbs. 
The  more  we  gaze,  the  more  their  number  grows,  till  the 
sense  of  illimitableness  overpowers  us. 

The  space  they  occupy  is  also  inconceivable.  Light  from 
many  of  the  nearer  stars  takes  years  to  reach  us ;  and  there  are 
remoter  orbs  whose  light  requires  a  journey  toward  us  of 
many  centuries,  while  others  seem  at  distances  yet  greater. 

The  duration  in  time  of  the  universe  is  commensurate  with 
its  extent  in  space.  Our  world  has  existed  many  millions  of 
years,  but  it  is  a  mere  child  of  the  vastly  older  sun.  And  there 
are  stars  that  have  already  run  their  course,  that,  having 
shone  through  couhtless  aeons,  are  now  dark  and  silent  —  blind 
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giants  of  a  far  past  epoch,  to  which  our  solar  system  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  New  stars  seem  also  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion,  preparing  to  run  their  stupendous  courses,  to  be  followed, 
perhaps,  in  time  by  others.  So  this  work  of  weaving  and  un¬ 
weaving  the  sublime  web  of  the  universe  goes  on.  Amid  such 
immensities  our  thought  is  overwhelmed. 

This  universe  is  filled  with  the  ever-active  life  of  God.  We 
are  not  to  conceive  of  God  as  withdrawing  from  the  universe 
after  he  had  created  it,  leaving  it  to  the  action  of  its  own  in¬ 
herent  forces.  He  is  no  absentee  God.  Rather,  the  forces  of 
nature  are  the  activities  of  the  everywhere  present  Deity.  The 
universe  is  not  a  machine :  it  is  a  living  organism.  Nature  is 
manifested  God.  Its  vastness,  splendor,  energy,  are  his  modes 
of  self-expression.  We  are  everywhere  in  contact  with  him. 
There  is  as  real  putting  forth  of  divine  power  each  springtime, 
when  vegetation  issues  from  its  winter  hiding-place,  as  when, 
of  old,  Lazarus  came  from  the  tomb  at  the  word  of  Christ; 
as  real  divine  activity  when  w'ater  is  turned  into  wine  each 
season,  by  the  ministry  of  the  grape,  and  the  chemistry  of 
fermentation,  as  when  it  was  done  by  a  special  miracle  at  Cana 
in  Galilee. 

Wisdom  and  love  are  everywhere.  Order,  beauty,  harmony, 
are  universal.  Everywhere  is  found  the  law  of  helpfulness, 
which  is  but  another  term  for  love.  Age  is  linked  to  age  in  the 
unfolding  of  great  purposes,  which  issue  in  continually  higher 
forms  of  being,  and  promote  their  welfare.  The  wash  of 
elemental  seas  on  slowly  forming  continents,  the  movement  of 
the  world  in  its  orbit,  the  shining  of  far-off  Sirius,  help  shy 
flowers  to  blossom  in  forest  nooks,  and  provide  a  safe  environ¬ 
ment  for  helpless  infants.  There  is  the  same  divine  thought¬ 
fulness  for  human  needs  when,  through  the  processes  of 
agriculture,  a  few  basketfuls  of  seed  grow  into  harvests,  as 
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when,  of  old,  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  were  multiplied  into  food 
for  thousands. 

These  energies  of  God  move  along  unaltering  lines.  The 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  never  change. 
Phenomena,  indeed,  are  diversified.  No  two  plants  pursue  the 
same  mode  of  blossoming,  nor  is  any  one  leaf  in  the  forest 
precisely  like  another.  No  two  rivers  follow  the  same  curves 
toward  the  sea,  nor  does  any  cloud  repeat  another’s  form  and 
movement.  Each  human  being  is  unlike  all  who  were  before 
him,  and  all  who  shall  be  after  him.  Yet  beneath  this  surface 
changefiilness,  the  substances  and  forces  are  themselves  un¬ 
changing.  Each  substance  has  the  qualities  to-day  which 
were  impressed  on  it  at  the  beginning,  and  each  force  acts  now 
as  it  has  acted,  at  any  moment,  during  immemorial  ages.  In¬ 
deed,  every  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  forces  each  of  which 
has  been  speeding  along  its  predestined  track  toward  its  pres¬ 
ent  goal  ever  since  it  was  spoken  into  being.  The  falling  of  the 
raindrop  was  fixed  when  the  universe  began.  So  interrelated 
are  the  forces  of  nature,  that  all  of  them  —  the  cyclone 
heavings  of  the  sun’s  fires,  the  powers  that  orb  our  earth  into 
its  shape,  and  hold  Sirius  in  his  position  in  the  stellar  space  — 
combine  to  fix  the  time  and  way  each  leaf  shall  flutter  from  its 
twig  or  the  ripple  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  pond.  Not  more 
are  steel  bolts  driven  to  their  sockets  in  the  engine  by  the  re¬ 
sistless  strokes  of  the  trip-hammers,  than  is  every  atom  forced 
into  its  place  by  the  impact  of  the  moving  universe.  Resist¬ 
ance,  alteration  of  the  movements  of  matter,  are  absolutely 
unthinkable. 

And  this  changelessness  of  God’s  methods  is  evidence  of  his 
wisdom.  On  it  depends  not  only  the  validity  of  our  knowledge, 
but  the  continuance  of  life  itself.  But  for  it  nothing  would  be 
certain.  What  was  true  yesterday  might  be  false  to-day. 
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What  seemed  like  realities  would  come  and  go  like  shadows- 
we  would  be  in  a  universe  of  phantoms. 

Is  not,  then,  this  universe  all-sufficient  in  itself?  Can  it 
need  anything  outside  itself  to  act  upon  it  or  to  be  added  to 
it  ?  May  not  what  we  call  “  miracles  ”  be  really  the  result  of 
nature’s  laws  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant?  Would  it  not 
seem,  indeed,  a  kind  of  reproach  on  God’s  workmanship,  to 
suppose  that  supernatural  interference  with  it  could  at  any 
moment  be  required  ? 

No :  for  the  universe  is,  after  all,  a  limited  thing.  It  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  duration.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  it  began 
to  be :  there  will  come  a  time  when  it  will  cease.  The  change¬ 
fulness  of  its  phenomena  is  evidence  of  this.  Evolution,  the 
sublimest  of  modern  discoveries,  means  that  all  things,  by 
inexorable  law,  are  being  driven  on  from  stage  to  stage  of 
being.  There  is  no  stopping  and  no  retrogression.  The 
mighty  river  of  existence  moves  with  an  incessant  flow,  to 
pour  itself  into  the  great  gulf.  Yggdrasil,  the  sacred  tree  of 
being,-  unfolds  in  ever  statelier  form,  till  it  has  put  forth  its 
last  branch  and  borne  its  final  fruit.  The  doom  of  advance 
toward  an  ultimate  goal  is  on  all  things ;  and  ,when  that  goal 
is  reached  then  comes  the  end. 

The  universe  is  limited  in  space.  Somewhere  outside  our 
present  searchings  there  is  a  boundary ;  and  along  it,  like  the 
outposts  of  a  ■‘mighty  army,  stand  sentinel  stars.  One  day 
there  may  be  constructed  telescopes  of  power  so  great  that 
with  them  we  can  see  the  limits  of  creation. 

But  outside  this  universe  —  before  and  after  it,  above,  be¬ 
neath,  encompassing  it,  like  the  sea  encompassing  the  conti¬ 
nent  —  is  the  immeasurable  life  of  God,  a  life  of  power  and 
thought  and  love.  It  is  no  stagnant  sea  of  being,  but  forever 
astir  with  the  tides  of  the  purposes  of  God. 
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Now  it  cannot  be  but  that  this  surrounding  life  will  affect 
the  universe.  This  divine  activity  must  have  some  outlet. 
Love  and  wisdom  cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  they  achieved 
millions  of  ages  ago ;  they  must  be  ever  seeking  new  modes  of 
self-expression.  As  the  tides  of  the  ocean  pour  themselves  fai 
inland,  through  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  continent,  and  its 
moisture  falls  upon  the  soil  in  showers ;  so  the  movements  of 
the  encircling  life  of  God  must  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
universe,  and  his  brooding  love  descend  on  it  in  present  bene¬ 
dictions.  Creation  did  not  exhaust  God,  nor  is  the  beneficence 
of  nature  the  limit  of  his  love.  Continually  he  must  be  plan¬ 
ning  new  achievements.  Perpetually  he  must  be  visiting  each 
soul  that  he  has  made  with  new  surprises  of  his  tenderness. 

The  structure  of  man’s  being  contains  activities  that  are 
supernatural.  Free  will,  with  its  related  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  conscience,  the  qualities  of  right  and  wrong,  are  not  the 
result  of  the  working  on  man  of  cunningly  concealed  exterior 
forces.  They  are  rather  proof  that  he  is  not  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  such  forces.  Compulsion  deprives  an  act  of  moral 
quality.  Beautiful  lives  might  still  be  lived,  and  noble  char¬ 
acters  be  formed ;  but  if  they  are  simply  the  result  of  the  or¬ 
dered  dancing  of  atoms  in  the  brain  cells,  they  would  be  like 
the  arrangement  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  builds  up  the  rose. 
So  would  it  be  with  evil.  Nero  and  Judas  could  no  more  be 
condemned  for  their  wrong-doing  than  the  nettle  for  its  sting¬ 
ing  or  the  ivy  for  its  poisoning. 

Yet  free  will  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  are  among 
the  deepest  intuitions  of  our  life.  We  can  no  more  escape  them 
than  we  can  escape  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence. 
Probably  we  are  more  certain  of  them  than  we  are  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  universe.  The  universe  is  outside  us :  this  is  part  of 
us.  And  any  system  which  has  no  place  for  freedom  of  will 
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and  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  confesses  its  inadequacy  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  of  life. 

Prayer  moves  in  a  supernatural  realm.  You  cannot  pray  to 
a  machine.  If  all  the  events  of  the  universe  come  through 
natural  laws,  prayer  is  an  absurdity.  You  may  admire  this 
mechanism,  and  love  the  being  who  has  planned  it,  but  you 
cannot  pray  to  him.  He  is  imprisoned  in  the  forces  he  has 
made,  and  cannot  answer  you.  Prayer  implies  freedom  in  God 
—  the  power  of  acting  independently  of  prearranged  forces,  of 
working  in  a  supernatural  way. 

Yet  prayer  is  one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  soul.  Being 
human,  we  must  pray.  Difficult  though  it  is  to  explain  how 
God  can  answer  prayer,  yet  to  say  that  prayer  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  futile  cry  to  an  inexorable 
mechanism,  the  shriek  of  the  snared  wild  animal  that  sees  its 
captor  coming,  is  something  against  which  humanity  revolts. 

Fellowship  with  God  implies  the  supernatural.  Two  au¬ 
tomata  might  be  constructed  of  such  cunning  workmanship 
that  they  would  seem  to  hold  conversation  with  each  other; 
the  sparkle  of  the  eye,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  play  of  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  countenance,  might  be  exactly  reproduced;  but  it 
would  be  simply  the  working  of  two  machines:  there  would 
be  no  interplay  of  thought  and  feeling.  If  we  are  mere  au¬ 
tomata,  and  if  God  himself  is  simply  another  and  an  infinite 
automaton,  he  and  we  can  have  no  fellowship.  Yet  every  true 
heart  longs  for  fellowship  with  God,  and  to  many  a  saint  such 
fellowship  is  one  of  the  deepest  certainties  of  life. 

Our  immortality  implies  that  we  are  supernatural.  If  nature 
brought  us  into  being,  nature  will  also  one  day  bring  about 
our  extinction.  The  process  by  which  life  has  risen  from 
stage  to  stage,  till  it  has  culminated  in  humanity,  implies  that 
when  the  goal  is  reached  the  end  will  come.  We  are  like  men 
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ascending  a  staircase  in  a  ruined  tower,  each  step  of  which 
as  one  puts  his  foot  on  it  trembles  and  then  falls,  and  he  must 
press  on  to  the  next;  but  when  the  topmost  step  is  reached 
and  that  goes,  with  it  he  goes  too. 

Yet  immortality  is  one  of  the  deepest  convictions  of  the 
soul.  In  our  highest  moments  we  are  certain  we  shall  live 
forever.  But  what  does  that  mean,  but  that,  even  now,  we 
are  in  direct  relation,  not  merely  to  a  transient  universe,  but  to 
an  eternal  God.  All  things  are  adapted  to  their  environment 
—  the  eye  to  light,  the  ear  to  sound,  the  body  to  the  forces 
which  have  molded  it;  that  our  souls  are  immortal  shows 
them  to  be  surrounded  by  an  eternal  God. 

Thus,  in  the  very  structure  of  his  being,  man  is  supernatural. 
In  the  universe  he  is,  but  not  of  it ;  wrought  on  by  its  forces, 
and  yet  not  their  product ;  their  master,  not  their  slave.  He 
reaches  his  true  dignity  only  when  he  asserts  his  freedom  from 
them,  and  in  conscious  independence  obeys  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  messages  of  God. 

Thus  there  are  two  supernatural  personalities  —  God  and 
man. 

Let  no  one  think  it  argues  imperfection  in  the  universe  for 
God  to  work  on  it  in  a  supernatural  way.  Each  realm  of  being 
finds  its  highest  use,  not  merely  in  obeying  its  own  laws,  but 
in  being  wrought  on  by  the  forces  of  a  higher  realm.  Rocks 
crumble  into  soil,  that  vegetation  may  draw  from  them  its 
nourishment.  Vegetation  exists,  that  it  may  give  sustenance  to 
animals.  And  the  world  in  these  two  realms  gives  no  hint 
of  its  ultimate  purpose  till  the  soul  of  man  comes  to  it  and 
employs  it  for  the  uses  of  his  life  —  constructs  by  means  of  it 
his  splendid  civilization,  with  its  array  of  mighty  cities,  happy 
homes,  its  achievements  in  culture,  art,  and  science,  its  deeds 
of  courage,  wisdom,  love.  Why  not  go  another  step,  and  say 
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that  this  whole  universe,  with  man  dwelling  in  it,  is  itself 
imperfect,  exists  for  a  purpose,  which  by  itself  it  cannot  reach 
and  for  which  it  needs  the  coming  of  a  power  higher  yet,  the 
present  supernatural  energies  of  God?  Why  may  not  the 
limitations  both  of  nature  and  of  man  find  in  this  their  ex¬ 
planation?  Why  may  not  creation  be  like  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  whose  keys  the  divine  player  must  touch  if  they  are  to 
give  forth  their  intended  harmony? 

So  far,  however,  this  is  simply  theory.  Have  we  any  evi¬ 
dences  that  God  has  wrought  on  the  universe  in  this  super¬ 
natural  way?  We  believe  that  we  have  many  such. 

The  creation  of  the  universe  was  a  supernatural  putting 
forth  of  power.  W'here  nothing  was,  God  by  his  own  will 
caused  the  universe  to  be.  The  origin  of  life  on  this  planet 
seemingly  must  have  been  supernatural.  Its  qualities  are  so 
unlike  the  forces  that  existed  hitherto,  that  we  can  see  nothing 
in  them  from  which  it  can  have  sprung.  Its  power  of  organi¬ 
zation,  of  growth,  of  self-multiplication,  of  reproduction,  of 
passing  through  stages  of  development  till  it  reaches  perfection 
and  then  sinks  into  dissolution,  indicate  the  coming  into  being 
of  an  order  of  existence  that  only  a  power  from  without  can 
have  produced.  It  is  inconceivable  that  death  can  have  given 
birth  to  life.  The  coming  of  man  into  existence  was  super¬ 
natural.  Man’s  body  may  have  been  developed  from  that  of 
animals,  but  so  could  not  his  soul.  The  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  power  of  abstract  thought,  the  discontent  with 
earth  and  the  hunger  after  God,  the  consciousness  of  immor¬ 
tality,  show  a  new  order  of  existence,  as  absolute  a  beginning 
as  was  that  of  creation  itself. 

Sin  is  supernatural,  or  more  properly  subnatural.  Neither 
plant  nor  animal  can  sin.  Their  movements  are  shaped  by 
forces  from  without,  and  they  cannot,  if  they  will,  break  over 
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them.  But  man  can  free  himself  from  his  environment.  When 
that  environment  would  work  him  harm,  he  can  rise  above  it : 
when  it  would  do  him  good,  he  can  sink  beneath  it.  He  is 
master  of  his  fate,  and  by  his  own  will  can  make  his  life  a 
triumph  or  a  tragedy.  He  chose  the  tragedy.  The  beneficent 
forces  of  nature  could  not  keep  him  from  rejecting  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  and  defying  God’s  commands,  from  choosing  evil  instead 
of  good.  Many  call  the  Eden  story,  in  its  present  form,  a 
myth;  but  even  if  it  be  a  myth,  underneath  it  is  a  terrible 
reality.  Humanity,  newly  entered  into  the  domain  of  nature, 
reversed  its  upward  movement,  and  went  down,  away  from 
God  and  good.  That  sin  had  a  self-propagating  power.  Out 
of  it  sprang  the  wrong,  the  suffering,  the  degradation,  with 
which  the  world  is  filled.  Sin  was  no  negation,  a  mere  defect, 
to  be  remedied  by  calling  into  play  in  some  superior  fashion 
the  forces  already  in  man’s  soul,  nor  is  it  simply  one  stage  in 
our  advancement:  it  is  rejecting  good  and  choosing  what  it 
knows  to  be  evil. 

Redemption,  therefore,  must  be  supernatural.  The  forces 
of  nature,  which  could  not  keep  man  in  the  path  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  were  insufficient  to  restore  him.  His  redemption  must 
be  by  a  power  from  without.  Because  sin  beclouded  man’s 
vision,  so  that  he  misunderstood  God  and  dreaded  him,  God 
gave  him  a  special  revelation  of  both  his  character  and  his 
purpose.  He  revealed  his  character,  one  aspect  of  it  after 
another  coming  forth  in  ever  greater  fullness  as  the  ages  passed 
till  all  were  summed  up  in  the  declaration  of  his  fatherhood, 
a  revelation  which  the  wild  disorder  of  the  world  cannot  re¬ 
fute,  and  which  is  the  perennial  inspiration  of  the  soul.  With 
this  came  a  gradual  revelation  also  of  God’s  purpose.  It  was 
hinted  at  in  the  primal  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head ;  it  grew  ever  clearer  as  the 
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centuries  went  on  till  finally  came  the  Apocalypse,  that  vision 
of  surpassing  glory,  our  earth  under  the  figure  of  a  city  com¬ 
ing,  out  of  heaven,  with  gates  of  pearl  and  streets  of  gold, 
bright  with  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  sin  and  suffering 
banished  from  it;  and  all  this  God’s  final  purpose  for  our 
world.  Its  very  grandeur  proves  its  origin  divine.  And  the 
recording  of  this  twofold  revelation  in  the  Scriptures  proves 
that  book  also  to  be  from  God. 

Both  revelations,  of  God’s  character  and  his  purpose,  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  He  is  man,  for  all  the  traits 
of  humanity  appear  in  him :  he  is  compassed  with  our  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  feels  our  trials.  Yet  when  we  have  defined  humanity, 
we  have  not  included  all  there  is  in  Christ.  He  overarches 
and  eludes  us ;  he  rises  into  heights  before  which  we  can  only 
bow  and  worship.  There  is  in  him  no  taint  of  sin ;  he  speaks 
with  a  wisdom  not  of  earth :  he  has  a  love  that  surpasses 
human  affection:  the  forces  of  nature  are  subject  to  him:  he 
claims  to  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  to  be  one  with  God: 
he  demands  the  homage  of  the  world,  and  asserts  that  he  holds 
in  his  hands  the  keys  of  human  destiny :  he  plans  to  found  a 
kingdom  beside  which  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon  were  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  a  child,  a  kingdom ,  which  shall  reach  through  all 
time  and  include  the  whole  race,  and  require  not  merely  out¬ 
ward  obedience  but  the  adoration  of  the  heart.  He  affirms 
that  his  death  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Surely  such 
a  being  is  too  vast  to  be  human :  he  can  be  nothing  less  than  the 
incarnate  God.  If  he  be  not  God,  we  know  not  how  God  can 
manifest  himself  to  man. 

For  such  a  one  the  virgin  birth  seems  appropriate.  It  was 
fitting  that  this  preexistent  deity  should  enter  human  life 
through  the  gateway  of  maternity.  Miracles  were  but  the  bow¬ 
ing  of  the  forces  of  nature  at  the  feet  of  their  king.  The  mani- 
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festation  of  his  deity  would  have  been  imperfect  had  they  not 
paid  him  homage.  His  resurrection  was  a  fitting  exit  from 
the  world.  It  was  not  possible  that  when  his  mission  was 
completed,  the  Lord  of  life  should  be  kept  a  prisoner  by  death. 

Since  his  departure  there  have  been  experiences  whose  only 
rational  explanation  is  that  they  are  supernatural.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Pentecost  were  no  mere  awaking  of  subliminal 
forces :  they  were  too  far-reaching  for  any  such  explanation. 
Then  sprang  into  being  the  mightiest  moral  force  in  history. 
It  transformed  a  company  of  timid,  ignorant  peasants  into 
saints  and  heroes,  such  as  the  world  has  seldom,  if  ever,  seen. 
It  gave  them  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  God,  of  man,  of  eter¬ 
nity,  of  the  purpose  of  history,  of  the  mode  of  man's  salvation ; 
it  filled  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  the  years  could  not 
tire,  a  courage  that  danger  could  not  appall,  a  love  for  man  that 
grew  the  deeper  amid  contempt  and  hate.  It  was  a  self-propa¬ 
gating,  multiplying  power:  the  little  company  presently  be¬ 
came  a  mighty  host,  filled  with  the  same  sacred  fire.  This 
force  has  worked  on  through  the  ages,  transforming  civiliza¬ 
tion.  No  barriers  of  race  or  climate  stop  it,  and  the  evident 
outlook  before  it  is  that  it  shall  one  day  rule  the  world,  ful¬ 
filling  the  apocalyptic  vision,  and  that  righteousness,  peace,  and 
love  shall  dominate  the  race. 

Strange  experiences  have  also  entered  human  souls  through 
it  —  love  and  faith,  humility  and  resignation,  a  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  a  joy  no  trials  can  disturb,  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  God.  Either  these  are  realities,  of  which  our 
innermost  convictions  are  an  all-sufficient  proof,  or  all  life  is 
an  illusion,  heroism,  sacrifice,  purity,  aspiration,  are  the  work¬ 
ing  of  disordered  brains,  and  a  scoffing  demon  has  made  us 
but  to  mock  us.  ' 

The  love  that  through  the  ages  has  been  felt  for  Christ  is 
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inexplicable  from  a  natural  viewpoint.  Ordinary  affection  is 
short-lived :  the  dear  ones  whom  we  lay  to  rest  in  bitter  grief 
we  presently  think  of  less  absorbingly.  In  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  living  crowd  the  dead  from  thought.  But  this  Jesus  passed 
through  the  skies  nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  since  then  no 
eye  has  seen  him ;  but  the  tide  of  love  flows  out  to  him  as 
mightily  as  when  he  first  departed.  Think  of  the  millions  who 
to-day  enshrine  him  in  their  hearts ;  no  woe  so  bitter  but  the 
thought  of  him  gives  relief:  no  burden  so  heavy  but  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  him  helps  them  bear  it.  What  aspirations  he 
has  kindled,  what  purposes  inspired,  what  encouragement  in 
danger,  what  patience  in  trial!  Wherever  in  these  centuries 
you  find  anything  noble  in  character,  or  lofty  in  achievement, 
directly  or  indirectly  it  has  come  from  Christ.  How  many 
of  the  finest  men  and  women  to-day  have  given  up  home  and 
friends  that  they  may  preach  of  him  among  the  heathen.  How 
many  now  are  dying,  life  sweet,  the  thought  of  the  grave  mak¬ 
ing  them  tremble,  but  their  hearts  reach  out  towards  Jesus, 
and  a  longing  mightier  than  death  makes  them  pass  on  unfal¬ 
tering,  in  the  hope  of  .standing  in  his  presence.  There  must 
be  in  that  outer  life  a  reality  corresponding  to  such  love:  the 
human  heart  cannot  persist  in  pouring  itself  out  on  nothing¬ 
ness.  When  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rise  in  a  tidal  wave  and 
flow  around  the  globe,  we  know  that  the  object  in  the  sky  that 
draws  them  can  be  no  phantom :  it  must  be  a  solid  globe,  with 
actual  gravitating  power.  The  upward  drawing  of  men’s 
hearts  proves  that  there  is  a  real  Christ  yonder. 

Science,  too,  is  breaking  from  the  negations  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  Tt  recognizes  that  there  are  appearances  which 
come  with  too  much  testimony  to  dismiss  them  as  impostures 
or  illusions,  and  which  may  be  visits  from  the  spirit  world. 
Perhaps  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  discoveries  in  a  hitherto 
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untrodden  region,  and  as  the  secrets  of  nature  are  unfolding 
to  our  gaze,  so  perhaps  may  be  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
supernatural.  We  leave  this,  however,  for  wise  and  thought¬ 
ful  further  research,  believing  there  is  nothing  either  in 
Scripture  or  experience  to  keep  us  from  accepting  it. 

Enough  for  our  purpose  if  we  have  shown  that  nature  does 
not  comprise  the  whole  of  God,  nor  do  the  processes  of  evolu¬ 
tion  contain  all  the  modes  of  his  activity;  that  outside  this 
universe  there  is  another  realm  surrounding  it  as  the  ether 
surrounds  the  globe,  pervaded  with  the  life  and  thought  of 
God,  and  throbbing  with  the  movement  of  his  energies;  that 
nature  is  not  intended  in  itself  to  carry  out  the  full  purposes 
of  God,  nor  be  the  complete  expression  of  his  character ;  that 
it  finds  its  highest  function  in  responding  to  his  touch ;  and 
that  again  and  again  he  has  entered  it,  adding  new  elements 
to  the  sum  of  its  being,  guiding  it  by  his  superintendence,  and 
lifting  it  by  successive  steps  to  higher  stages  of  advancement. 

We  are  thankful  indeed  for  the  lessons  that  evolution  teach¬ 
es.  An  awe  comes  over  us  as  we  study  the  outworking  of 
those  forces,  which,  hidden  in  the  far-away  fire-mist,  or  vortex 
dance  of  atoms,  have  gone  on  and  up,  linking  all  parts  of  the 
universe  into  one,  and  bringing  all  ages  under  the  control  of 
one  far-reaching  purpose,  till  at  last  it  has  produced  the 
splendid  universe  in  which  we  live  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  power,  the  patience  and 
love,  of  God.  Science  is  no  foe  to  faith,  rather  her  hand¬ 
maid. 

Yet  evolution  has  its  limits.  It  still  leaves  God  imprisoned 
in  his  handiwork.  He  who,  of  old,  entered  into  the  primordial 
atoms,  and  by  his  indwelling  has  given  them  their  advance¬ 
ment,  is  held  fast  within  their  processes.  The  vastness,  the 
splendor,  the  variety  of  the  universe,  are  only  an  enlargement 
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and  a  beautifying  of  his  prison-house.  Immutable  walls  still 
shut  him  in,  and  there  is  no  doorway  through  which  he  can 
pass  to  us  or  we  to  him. 

Sin,  too,  is  simply  a  stage  in  man’s  development:  it  is  the 
divine  in  man  that  in  perturbed,  chaotic  way  is  seeking  outlet; 
a  blind  force  in  the  blood,  heaving  and  tossing  till  it  shall 
emerge  in  ordered  form  in  sainthood.  There  is  no  place  or 
need  for  repentance,  faith,  or  prayer.  Christ  did  not  come 
into  the  world  because  of  sin,  and  to  save  us  from  it:  he 
entered  into  it  originally  in  the  atoms,  accompanied  it  in  its 
ascending  progress,  blossomed  forth  for  a  brief  period  in  his 
incarnate  splendor,  then  sank  back  to  be  part  of  the  universe 
once  more.  The  cosmical  Christ  thus  becomes  part  of  the 
cosmos,  not  to  emerge  from  it  till  its  final  winding  up  shall 
give  him  liberty. 

Wonderful  as  is  evolution,  it  has  not  grasped  the  whole  of 
God.  Still  he  transcends  our  thought,  and  reaches  out  into 
realms  incomprehensible.  God  stands  in  an  essentially  super¬ 
natural  relation  to  the  soul.  By  the  necessities  of  our  thought 
he  is  infinite  in  every  phase  of  being  —  eternal,  omnipotent, 
omnipresent.  As  eternity  precedes  time,  as  space  surrounds 
creation,  so  God  as  transcendent  is  prior  to,  and  the  condition 
of,  God  as  immanent.  He  is  centrally  the  transcendent  one. 
Immanence  is  an  inference ;  transcendence  is  an  intuition.  As 
Cardinal  Newman  said,  “  The  two  realities  which  no  thinking 
can  destroy,  but  rather  out  of  which  all  thinking  processes 
emerge,  are  myself  and  God.  The  two  personalities  confront 
each  other.  Were  the  universe  annihilated,  or  should  the  soul 
awake  as  from  a  sleep  and  find  it  but  a  dream,  still  I  would 
stand  before  God  in  the  attitude  of  dependence ;  and  love,  wor¬ 
ship,  service,  would  be  the  primal  duties  of  my  life.”  God 
is  everywhere  around  us. 
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“Nearer  is  he  than  breathing; 

Closer  than  bands  and  feet.” 

We  are  not  mere  parts  of  the  universe.  We  did  not  emerge 
from  atoms.  We  came  from  God,  and  back  to  him  one  day 
we  go.  And  out  of  our  present  relationship  to  him  comes  the 
chiefest  grandeur  of  our  life. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  church  is  supernatural.  Wel¬ 
come  as  we  may  the  uplift  that  is  coming  to  man  through  the 
discovery  and  the  employment  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
the  spread  of  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  yet  let  us  ever  affirm 
that  the  salvation  of  man  from  sin  is  from  above:  it  comes 
from  the  immediate  working  of  a  personal  God,  a  risen  Christ, 
an  indwelling  Holy  Spirit.  Conversion  is  the  coming  of  the 
soul  out  of  the  domain  of  nature  into  that  of  supernature. 
The  new  birth  is  a  birth  from  above  into  the  above.  Our 
churches  may  be  institutional:  they  are  bound  to  be  inspira¬ 
tional.  We  ministers  may  lead  in  social  and  moral  activity, 
yet  our  distinctive  function  must  be  that  of  prophets  of  the 
unseen  God. 

The  advance  of  history  will  come  in  large  part  from  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  supernatural.  Doubtless  as  the 
ages  pass  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  natural  forces  that 
work  for  human  welfare;  but  side  by  side  with  these  there 
will  come  an  increased  direct  relationship  to  God,  a  growth 
in  faith,  in  prayer,  in  worship.  The  advance  of  mankind  will 
be  a  religious  progress.  When  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  shall  be  realized,  while  that  city  will  be  set  up  firmly  on  the 
earth,  and  its  civilization  will  be  the  consummation  of  the  age¬ 
long  processes  of  natural  advancement ;  yet  if  will  be  pervaded 
by  the  supernatural ;  the  glory  of  the  personal  God  will  lighten 
it,  its  inhabitants  shall  see  his  face,  and  his  name  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  their  foreheads. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  VALENTINE  PARKER,  PH.D., 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

The  second  Advent  of  our  Lord  has  ever  been  a  topic  not 
only  productive  of  interest,  but  provocative  of  disagreement. 
About  it  there  has  gathered  so  much  of  folly,  fantasy,  and  fa¬ 
naticism  that  the  very  mention  of  it  moves  many  to  derision 
and  more  to  impatience.  Many  who  have  claimed  by  right 
divine  exclusive  proprietorship  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  have  made  it  seem  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  rolling  in 
crazy  fashion  upon  a  sea  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  absurd¬ 
ity.  Notwithstanding  all  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  advent  of 
the  Master,  with  the  eschatology  that  clusters  about  it,  must 
ever  remain  a  subject  of  importance  to  the  Christian. 

Formerly  the  church  was  divided  into  two  camps  —  pre- 
millenarians  and  postmillenarians.  At  present,  because  of  a 
shifting  of  the  center  of  interest  and  of  a  division  of  opinion 
concerning  the  sense  in  which  Christ  will  return,  these  terms 
are  obsolescent ;  instead  we  might  express  the  antithesis  of 
more  modern  judgment  by  referring  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  ushered  in  by  evolutionary 
processes  as  opposed  to  those  who  hold  that  the  Divine  King¬ 
dom  will  rather  come  as  the  result  of  cataclysmic  forces.  It 
is  because  the  writer  believes  that  the  accretions  of  absurdity 
may  be  torn  away  and  a  sane  examination  of  these  problems 
undertaken  that  he  has  made  bold  to  pen  this  paper.  The  paper 
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is  born  in  the  belief  that  more  than  is  usually  supposed  may  be 
said  for  the  catastrophic  view  and  that  furthermore,  unless 
pressed  to  the  extreme,  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  two  positions.  Scripture,  science,  and  history  may 
be  levied  upon  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  nature  of  God’s 
processes  in  the  world.  Such  an  investigation  here  must  be 
cursory  in  the  extreme  if  it  is  not  to  transcend  the  exceedingly 
moderate  limits  of  this  paper.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  suf¬ 
ficient  illustration  may  be  gleaned  to  elucidate  the  position 
taken. 

The  thinking  world  —  and  the  world  that  fancies  it  thinks, 
but  does  not  —  lies  under  the  spell  of  Darwinian  influence. 
Yet  evolution  has  another  meaning  than  that  of  biology,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  theory  of  development  long  ante¬ 
dates  the  great  Englishman.  The  Greeks’  view  of  the  world 
was  one  of  progress  and  development.  They  broke  through 
the  crust  of  conservatism  and  the  system  of  repression  that 
lethargized  the  ancients  in  general.  If  their  mythology  painted 
their  golden  age  upon  the  canvas  of  the  past,  they  did  not 
seek  to  regain  it  by  a  policy  of  stagnation,  but  welcomed 
changes  which  might  be  steps  to  a  higher  plane  of  opportunity 
and  achievement. 

Likewise  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era  brought  with  it  the 
conception  of  development.  The  world  was  regarded  as  a 
unity.  The  roots  of  the  present  were  to  be  discovered  in  the 
past.  Processes  were  conceived  of  as  orderly  rather  than  due 
to  the  incalculable  action  of  occult  forces. 

It  was  Darwin,  however,  who  gave  a  new  content  to  the 
term  “  evolution.”  And  from  the  biological  realm  where  Dar¬ 
win  applied  it,  the  idea  has  gone  forth  as  a  conqueror  in  for¬ 
eign  parts  and  now  dominates  philosophy,  science,  art,  politics, 
ethics,  religion.  It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  the  accept- 
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ance  of  this  theory  should  lead  to  a  reconstruction  of  methods 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Now  the  Bible  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  a  text-book  of  evolution.  For  reasons 
which  we  need  not  trace,  there  has  been,  in  recent  years,  an 
increased  social  interest  and  emphasis.  Here,  too,  social  evolu¬ 
tion  modeled  after  the  Darwinian  type  is  supreme.  We  arc 
not  concerned  with  Darwinism  nor  neo-Darwinism,  nor  its 
modifications ;  but  merely  with  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  development,  but  this  particular,  rigid  form  of  the 
theory,  applied  promiscuously  and  as  an  absolute  standard,  that 
has  engendered  the  antagonism  between  the  two  schools  of 
eschatological  interpretation  which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper 
to  discuss. 

The  position  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
comes  by  development  is,  that  God’s  method  is  evolution  —  bio¬ 
logical,  individual,  and  social.  I'he  gospel  for  the  individual, 
in  conjunction  with  the  social  gospel  contained  in  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom,  is  by  evolutionary  process  to  remodel  the  world, 
The  position  can  best  be  apprehended  by  a  reference  to  those 
parables  of  our  Lord  which,  it  is  alleged,  define,  justify,  and 
illustrate  their  view.  An  adherent  of  this  interpretation  would 
speak  in  much  the  following  way ;  “  The  early  Christians,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews  and  the  disas¬ 
ters  such  as  Jerusalem’s  destruction,  entirely  misapprehended 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  expected  very  quickly 
the  second  Advent  of  the  Lord,  accompanied  by  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  In  reality,”  thus  runs  the  argument,  “  Jesus  set  forth 
his  conception  of  the  Kingdom  in  very  different  terms.  He  said 
it  is  like  a  mustard  seed,  that  naturally,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  growth,  becomes  a  great  tree.  It  is  like  leaven,  that 
gradually  permeates  the  whole  loaf.  It  is  like  the  seed  that  is 
sown,  and  that  grows  according  to  a  slow,  orderly  process. 
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‘  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear.’  ” 

It  is  right  to  state  that  there  is  an  alternative  interpretation 
of  these  parables.  There  are  those  who  fancy  that  there  is  an 
abnormality  in  the  growth  of  the  mustard-plant  from  a  minute 
seed  to  that  which  is  neither  a  bush  nor  a  tree.  The  suggestion 
is  made  plausible  by  the  reminder  that  in  the  first  parable  of 
the  series  (Matt,  xiii.),  the  birds  that  here  take  refuge  in  the 
tree  are  the  enemies  who  stole  the  seed.  According  to  this 
view,  the  growth  is  not  of  a  character  to  advance  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of ‘the  Kingdom.  The  parable  of  the  leaven  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  similar  explanation.  The  interpretation  that  the  leaven 
of  evil  influence  permeates  the  Kingdom  is  at  least  worthy  of 
consideration.  That  to  the  Jews  leaven  was  something  to  be 
avoided  would  be  admitted.  Furthermore  fermentation  is  a 
process  of  dissolution  that,  left  to  itself,  ends  in  putrefaction 
and  destruction.  The  reason  yeast  makes  bread  wholesome  and 
palatable  is  because  it  is  not  allowed  to  do  its  full  work.  Heat 
kills  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  bread  is  placed  in  the 
oven,  and  the  action  of  the  leaven  is  arrested. 

By  all  means  the  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  theory  is  found  in  that  parable  related  by  Mark  of 
the  growth  of  the  seed  by  the  recognized  stages  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  parable  undoubtedly  implies  growth  in  the  Kingdom, 
but  not  of  necessity  in  the  explicit  manner  that  is  often  assumed. 
The  Lord  sows  the  seed.  In  the  eyes  of  men,  he  leaves  it  to 
its  own  course  until  the  day  when  the  crop  is  ripe.  Then  comes 
the  harvest,  and  again  the  Master  of  the  field  is  beheld  gather¬ 
ing  that  which  the  ground  has  yielded.  Just  what  is  meant  by 
development  in  this  parable  is  somewhat  indefinite.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  parables  in  this  same  series  that  without 
ambiguity  imply  the  catastrophic;  for  instance,  that  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares.  The  wrong  perpetrated  by  sowing  the 
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tares  remains  unmended  until  the  harvest.  Likewise  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  fisherman  who  hauls  in  a  net  with  fishes  good  and 
bad.  Here  is  affirmed  an  unsatisfactory  state,  in  which  the 
good  and  the  evil  are  mixed  inseparably  until  the  time  of  the 
end. 

Our  point  is  not  that  development  is  ruled  out,  but  that  the 
scriptural  evidence  supporting  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  by  evolution  is  extremely  attenuated.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  has  been  growth:  (1)  numerically,  from  the  few 
disciples  of  our  Master’s  day  to  the  millions  of  our  own  time; 
(2)  in  outward  acquiescence  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Christian  standards  are  very  generally  adopted  in  theory,  and 
Christian  sentiment  is  influential  among  the  nations;  (3)  in 
achievement,  as  is  instanced  by  the  magnificent  example  of 
modern  missions;  (4)  in  a  qualitative  sense,  most  notably  in 
the  spread  of  humane  sentiment.  A  world  that  was  almost 
barren  of  merciful  provisions  for  suffering  humanity  has  been 
largely,  irrigated.  Through  the  teaching  of  the  church,  sym¬ 
pathy  has  been  brought  from  the  divine  heights,  and  barren 
places  have  become  beautiful,  because  of  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  compassionate  benefactions.  Possibly  in  other  re¬ 
spects  there  has  been  deterioration.  But  this  is  true:  any 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  must  include  the  idea 
of  development.  We  must  conform  to  facts.  Development  is 
a  fact. 

Argument  from  analogy  is  not  convincing.  Yet  one  may 
feel  that  there  is  unrealized  logic  for  the  cataclysmic  in  God’s 
method  as  exhibited  in  cosmic  processes.  Consider  the  rocky 
page  from  which  the  geologist  has  deciphered  the  romantic 
story  of  remote  ages.  The  earth  has  not  been  prepared  for 
human  habitation  by  a  purely  gradual  process.  Instead,  we 
learn  of  well-defined  periods  during  which  continents  were  be- 
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ing  formed,  rivers  traced,  mountains  carved,  and  titanic  forces 
gathering  strength  for  a  mighty  cataclysm  which  brought  the 
period  to  an  end.  Rumbling  earthquakes,  grumbling  volca¬ 
noes,  crashing  glaciers  —  such  are  the  sounds  that  punctuate 
geological  evolution.  Progress  has  been  by  strides  and  leaps 

_ convulsive  and  catastrophic  as  much  as  by  quiet  and  gradual 

advancement.  Puology  presents  an  even  stronger  case.  There 
are  stages  in  the  history  of  life  when  evolution  stands  impo¬ 
tent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  notochord  may  be 
developed  into  the  backbone;  but  how  can  consciousness  of 
consciousness  be  evolved  from  mere  streams  of  consciousness? 
There  is  an  explanation.  It  is  not  evolution.  God  has  acted 
directly.  He  has  breathed  into  man  his  spirit.  It  is  increasingly 
recognized  that  geography  is  a  most  important  factor  in  history. 
Great  migrations  which  have  marked  new  epochs  in  human 
progress  have  been  caused  in  both  historic  and  prehistoric  times 
by  severe  climatic  changes.  Rapid  desiccation,  for  instance,  in 
previously  habitable  parts,  has  driven  people  to  seek  new  homes 
—  that  is,  to  leave  sacred  associations,  enter  into  new  expe¬ 
riences,  mingle  with  strange  nations:  to  make  progress.  His¬ 
tory  has  been  the  record  of  revolution  quite  as  much  as  of 
evolution.  And  often  revolution  has  been  accounted  for  as 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  some  great  genius,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  Nor  can  we  who  do  not  accept  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  explanation  of  history  feel  that  the  great  man  is  so 
much  the  product  of  his  times  that  he  is  only  the  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  enters,  as  an  important  factor, 
the  incalculable  one  of  the  man’s  own  spirit. 

The  standpoint  of  Christian  reflection  compels  us  to  accept 
a  catastrophic  view.  The  pivotal  event  in  human  history  is  one 
the  adequate  explanation  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
processes  of  development.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  product  of 
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evolution.  Israel  might  prepare  for  the  Christ,  but  Israel  could 
never  produce  the  Christ.  The  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
means  God’s  action  upon  the  world  in  an  entirely  new  way.  It 
was,  as  we  are  using  the  word,  catastrophic.  Similarly  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Pentecost,  with  its  enduement  with  power  from  on 
high,  was  catastrophic. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  specific  evidence  of  the  Bible,  and  more 
especially  of  our  Lord’s  words  as  to  the  consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  movement. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  early  church  expected  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  to  be  ushered  in  with  portents  indicative  of 
impending  judgment.  This  expectation  is  reflected  in  and  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  New  Testament  literature.  That  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  scanning  the  horizon  for  the  signs  of  this  new  era  will 
be  scarcely  questioned.  In  a  startling  figure  he  represents  the 
whole  creation  in  a  thraldom,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the 
divine  deliverer.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  his 
look  is  eagerly  heavenward,  in  hope  of  his  Lord’s  advent.  He 
pictures  the  day  of  Jehovah  (chap,  v.)  as  a  day  of  divine  in¬ 
dignation  which  shall  come  suddenly.  In  the  second  letter  he 
anticipates  the  revelation  of  “  the  lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  bring  to 
nought  by  the  manifestation  of  his  coming  ”  (ii.  8).  In  writ¬ 
ing  to  Timothy  he  expresses  himself  as  fearful  of  the  perilous 
times  of  the  last  days.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contributes 
little  evidence,  save  in  such  a  statement  as  ix.  27,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  harmony  with  the  Pauline  thought.  James  urges 
patience  because  “  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.”  “  But 
the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  ”  is  Peter’s  feeling  (1  Pet.  iv.  7). 
The  buzz  of  criticism  is  so  loud  about  Second  Peter  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  that  disputed  Epistle.  But  the  catas¬ 
trophic  predicate  is  there  unmistakably  and  indisputably.  What 
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has  asserted  of  Second  Peter  applies  equally  to  Jude. 
The  similarity  of  the  two  books  has  long  been  a  factor  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  concerning  them.  John  warns  his  read¬ 
ers  that  the  last  hour  is  preceded  by  the  Antichrist.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  historic  occasions  and  explanations  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  author  is  clearly  contemplating  the  hour  when 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord. 
This  consummation  is  symbolized  in  lightnings  proceeding  from 
God’s  throne,  earthquakes  convulsing  the  earth,  stars  hurled 
through  the  heavens,  vials  of  wrath  poured  out,  trumpets  of 
judgment  sounded,  the  smoke  of  destruction  ascending,  and 
the  terrific  crash  of  armies  in  the  great  Armageddon. 

For  many,  however,  the  authority  of  Paul  and  Peter  and 
John  has  been  undermined  by  the  modern  conception  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  revelation.  To  them,  all  this  is  not  convincing; 
still  less  is  it  conclusive.  They  feel  Paul  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken —  certainly  the  Parousia  was  not  to  be  as  soon  as  he 
anticipated ;  Peter  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
sentiment ;  John  carried  from  his  moorings  of  divine  intuition 
by  ecstatic  fervor.  What  did  Jesus  think  ?  He  is  still  master. 
He  is  still  teacher.  He  is  still  Lord.  He  still  speaks  with 
authority.  Still  ‘may  we  say 

“  Christ  —  tlie  one  sreat  Word 
Well  worth  all  languages  In  earth  or  heaven.” 

We  have  already  observed  that,  although  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  by  no  means  exclude  development  in  the  Kingdom,  he 
made  no  clear  declaration  that  such  were  the  means  by  which 
the  Kingdom  should  reach  its  consummation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence,  abundant  and  unambiguous,  that  our 
Lord  expected  the  Kingdom  to  come  by  catastrophe. 

The  Gospel  of  John  we  may  pass  over.  The  theme  and 
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treatment  are  such  as  to  preclude  this  phase  of  our  Lord’s 
teachings,  except  for  what  implications  may  be  discovered  in 
such  contrasts  as  that  of  eternal  life  with  judgment.  To  the 
Synoptics  then.  There  is  the  battle-ground  where  the  issue 
must  be  decided.  The  great  scenic  prophecy  of  Matt,  xxiv., 
with  its  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke,  is  a  graphic  and  explicit 
affirmation  that  the  Kingdom  in  its  final  form  will  be  born  only 
in  throes.  That  indicates  the  catastrophic.  Now  let  us  remind 
ourselves  of  these  facts:  (1)  that  these  prophecies  purport  to 
depict  the  time  of  the  end;  (2)  that  only  by  an  accommodation 
can  a  complete  fulfilment  be  found  in  any  event  such  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  Luke  plainly  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  destruction  of  that  city  and  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  (3)  that  these  passages  are  well  attested,  bearing  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  three  Gospel  narratives.  To  urge  that  Jesus  never 
uttered  these  words,  or  that  the  disciples  so  confused  his  words 
as  to  deprive  them  of  meaning,  is  criticism  run  wild.  Such 
criticism  leaves  us  in  the  air,  not  in  a  dirigible  or  aeroplane, 
but  in  a  balloon  without  ballast,  rudder,  or  parachute  attach¬ 
ment  —  at  the  mercy  of  every  cross-current  of  fancy  or 
prejudice.  In  this  paper  we  presuppose  the  substantial  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  reports  of  the  evangelists. 

One  other  preliminary  objection  remains  to  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  we  examine  the  prophecy  itself.  It  is  alleged  that  our 
Lord  expected  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  within  a  life¬ 
time.  Did  he?  This  belief  has  been  adduced  from  two  pas¬ 
sages.  Matt.  xxiv.  34  reads,  “  This  generation  shall  not  pass 
away,  till  all  these  things  be  accomplished.”  A  glance  at  our 
lexicon  reveals  an  alternative  translation  of  genea,  i.e.  “race” 
for  “  generation.”  I  need  not  pause  to  discuss  other  explana¬ 
tions  ;  as  that,  “  this  generation  ”  refers  to  the  one  contempor¬ 
aneous  with  the  events  predicted,  or  that  of  Plummer  who  be- 
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lieves  the  generation  our  Lord  addressed  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  are  taken  as  a  type  of  the  later  consummation.  The 
other  passage  is  Matt.  x.  23,  “  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through 
the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come.”  Three  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  offered  concerning  that  verse:  (1)  that  Mat¬ 
thew’s  insertion  .of  it  in  that  place  was  an  error;  (2)  that  the 
coming  referred  to  was  of  a  different  sort  from  that  ordinarily 
meant ;  and  (3)  that  the  discourse  refers  to  a  particular  mission, 
limited  to  the  Jews,  and  extending  to  that  time,  anticipated  by 
Paul,  when  Israel  shall  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree. 
But  the  real  answer  to  the  objection  raised  by  these  two  texts 
is  found  in  the  principle  of  explaining  the  obscure  by  the  ob¬ 
vious,  instead  of  reversing  the  process,  with  the  result  of 
obscuring  the  obvious. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  our  Saviour  believed  in 
what  we  term  a  deferred  Parousia.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  Matthew  and  its  parallels  do  not  represent  history  as  rushing 
to  its  climax,  but  pursuing  its  ordinary  course  —  wars,  rumors 
of  wars,  nation  rising  against  nation,  the  crashing  of  govern¬ 
ments,  pestilences,  the  gospel  preached  throughout  the  world. 
The  parable  of  the  Virgins  implies  a  long  enough  period  for 
one-half  of  those  who  were  waiting  the  Bridegroom’s  return 
to  grow  careless  and  fall  asleep.  The  servants  entrusted  with 
the  talents  have  abundant  opportunity  for  investment  and  ac¬ 
cumulation.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  parable  of  pounds  was  given 
expressly  to  correct  the  impression  that  the  Kingdom  should 
appear  immediately.  Likewise  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge 
implies  an  interval  which  seems  unbearably  long.  But,  over 
against  all  that  might  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  we  place 
the  explicit  statement  of  our  Lord  concerning  his  advent,  that 
of  the  day  and  hour  knew  no  man,  nor  angel,  nor  even  the 
Son.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Jesus  would  in  one  breath  make 
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a  prediction  that  the  time  could  be  known  so  very  definitely 
and  in  the  next  breath  profess  ignorance  so  absolute  upon  the 
subject.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  swirled  from 
the  main  current  into  an  eddy.  The  time  element  is  of  interest 
to  us  only  as  it  affects  our  thesis  that  Jesus  taught  a  catastro¬ 
phic  termination  of  the  present  order. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  as  set  forth  in  this  chapter  (Matt,  xxiv.)?  Terrible 
tribulation,  the  mourning  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  a  selective 
judgment,  God’s  elect  gathered  from  all  the  earth  —  those  are 
the  characteristics.  It  shall  be  like  the  days  of  Noah  or  Lot, 
carelessness,  festivity,  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  vocations, 
and  then  a  sudden  and  unexpected  catastrophe.  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter  (Matt.  xxv.).  The  wisdom  of  the  wise  virgins 
is  not  so  contagious  that  the  foolish  become  wise.  The  Bride¬ 
groom  comes,  and  the  foolish  lament  what  is  to  them  a 
catastrophe.  The  servants  to  whom  is  committed  their  Lord’s 
money  behave  about  as  human  nature  has  always  behaved, 
even  until  their  Lord’s  return;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
remarkable  discourse  of  Jesus  we  have  the  King  not  coming 
to  a  world  ready  to  welcome  him,  but  to  one  where  sheep  and 
goats  are  still  to  be  found.  His  throne  must  be  a  throne  of 
judgment. 

To  confirm  our  conclusion,  we  call  to  mind  again  the  parables 
of  Matt,  xiii.,  and  notice  that  there  also  the  time  of  the  end  is 
represented  as  a  time  of  judgment.  And,  finally,  as  a  climax 
to  all,  we  may  listen  to  that  amazing  question  of  our  Master, 
“  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth?” 

Let  us  .seek  to  weave  together  these  threads  of  our  discus¬ 
sion.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  progress.  Evolutionary 
hypotheses  have  pragmatic  value  —  so  far  as  they  work  let 
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us  accept  them.  But  we  do  quarrel  with  any  scheme  of  evolu¬ 
tion  or  catastrophe  which  men  accept,  not  because  the  evidence 
justifies  it,  but  because  their  minds  fancy  it;  and  which  then 
holds  them  in  its  vice-like  grip,  works  its  pleasure  with  them, 
until,  blinded  and  manacled,  they  are  sent  out  to  deal  with 
facts.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  facts  are  discarded,  disre¬ 
garded,  or  distorted  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  forced  into 
the  preconceived  theories.  This  indeed  is  pernicious  and  pre¬ 
valent.  Aside  from  this,  we  may,  with  Tennyson, — 

“doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  Increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 

the  suns.” 

To  be  sure,  we  may  mistake  progress,  and  label  that  progress 
which  is  retrogression,  and  label  retrogression  progress.  We 
may  give  expression  to  the  hopes  of  our  optimism  or  the  de¬ 
spair  of  our  pessimism,  rather  than  to  our  sober  judgment. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  Master  has  sown  the  seed.  There  is  the 
nurture  of  the  sower,  the  potency  of  the  seed,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  so  development.  But  neither  ought  we  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  Scriptures  that  teach,  nor  disdain  the  Christian  who 
believes,  that  the  church  and  world  will  not  grow  in  grace  and 
glory  by  a  process  gradual  but  sure  until  righteousness  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,  and  the  fullness 
of  the  Kingdom  be  realized.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lecturer 
who  remarked  that  in  the  course  of  time  —  perhaps  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  years  —  the  .sun  would  be  a  dead  cinder  and  the 
earth  as  a  result  would  freeze  and  its  inhabitants  perish.  Just 
then  a  man  in  the  audience,  with  every  sign  of  agitation  and 
alarm,  as  one  who  felt  himself  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
gasped,  “How  many  years  did  you  say?”  When  told  two  hun¬ 
dred  million,  the  man  sighed  with  relief.  “  Oh !  I  thought  you 
said  two  hundred.”  To  hear  some  men  talk  one  would  suppose 
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that  this  old  world  was  going  on  forever,  and  that  both  it  and 
the  sun  were  exempt  from  the  law  of  birth,  development,  de¬ 
cline,  and  death.  It  matters  not  when.  God’s  purposes  will  be 
realized  by  the  catastrophic.  Development  within  certain  lim¬ 
its  and  along  certain  lines  we  may  have,  but  wheat  and  tares 
shall  be  separated  only  by  harvest. 

In  our  emphasis  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  sometimes  we  miss  not  only  doctrinal  instruction  from  the 
attitude  of  the  apostles  and  early  church  in  reference  to  our 
Lord’s  Advent,  but  also  the  value  of  the  practical  meaning  and 
the  beauty  of  the  motive  behind  it.  Paul,  for  instance,  had  seen 
a  vision  of  his  Lord,  and  that  vision  had  transformed  his  life 
and  entranced  his  heart.  He  worked  ardently  for  the  King¬ 
dom  because  Jesus  was  the  King.  His  controlling  ambition 
was  to  know  him  in  all  the  perfection  of  his  character  and 
power  of  his  Saviourhood.  It  was  the  love  for  Jesus,  and  the 
love  of  Jesus  within,  that  impelled  the  great  apostle.  Thus  he 
waited  for  his  Lord.  And  should  it  not  ever  be  so  with  the 
Christian?  Is  there  no  danger  that  we  shall  lose  the  King 
in  the  Kingdom? 

A  century  ago,  while  the  allies  were  wrangling  over  the 
division  of  Europe,  Napoleon  1.  was  exiled  on  Elba.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  year,  Napoleon,’ growing  restive  under  forced 
retirement,  left  Elba  and  again  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  France. 
The  news  flew  over  the  country,  and  the  veterans  of  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  general,  while 
the  young  men  who  had  heard  the  stories  of  his  glorious  vic¬ 
tories  hastened  to  enroll  beneath  his  colors.  It  was  not  the 
Napoleonic  system  that  youths  and  veterans  desired,  it  was 
Napoleon  himself.  The  magnetism  of  the  man  explains  the 
enthusiasm.  While  we  work  for  the  Kingdom  let  not  our  de¬ 
sire  be  diverted  from  the  King.  When  that  great  day  of  the 
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Kingdom  shall  come,  then  shall  flock  to  the  standard  of  the 
cross  God’s  saints  from  every  age,  not  chiefly  to  establish  the 
Kingdom,  but  because  their  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  for  “  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is.”  And  He  shall  lead  them,  not  to  a 
Waterloo  of  defeat,  but  to  everlasting  victory. 
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ARTICLE  IV, 

SINCERITY  IN  LITERATURE. 

BY  OSCAR  W.  FIRKINS,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

In  the  literature  of  feeling,  sincerity  is  the  first  of  powers 
and  graces ;  to  obtain  it  and  then  to  demonstrate  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  that  literature.  Between  feeling  and  form 
the  interplay  is  constant  and  reciprocal:  the  emphasis  shifts 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  retreat  of  feeling  permits  an  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  form,  and  the  stress  on  form  is  relaxed 
as  the  emotion  grows  in  energy  and  spontaneity.  There  is, 
accordingly,  a  degree  of  accomplishment  which  casts  discredit 
on  the  genuineness  of  feeling.  We  doubt  if  the  emotion  in  a 
sonnet  is  spontaneous,  or  if  that  in  a  rondel  or  sestina  is  real. 
We  reason  that  strong  feeling,  even  when  unselfish,  is  self- 
engrossed,  busy,  primarily,  with  itself,  and  incapable  of  the 
labor,  or  rather  of  the  interruption,  implied  in  elaborate  tech¬ 
nique.  Even  if  it  achieved  the  sacrifice,  we  suspect  that  it 
would  perish  in  the  effort. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  push  reasoning  of  this  kind  too  far. 
The  objection  to  the  sonnet  or  the  rondel  carries  with  it, 
initially  at  least,  an  objection  to  verse  as  such.  The  difficulties 
of  versification  in  its  simplest  forms  for  most  men  in  our  day 
and  perhaps  for  all  men  of  an  earlier  time  would  make  its  use 
incompatible  with  the  presence,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  mainte¬ 
nance,  of  any  lively  emotion  in  the  craftsman.  Common  meter 
or  the  ballad  measure  would  once  have  implied  a  degree  of 
labor  to  which  strong  feeling  could  not,  and  would  not,  have 
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submitted.  As  practice  induced  skill,  the  attention  was  re¬ 
leased  from  its  enslavement  to  technique,  and  at  last  even 
strong  feeling  felt  that  it  could  spare  the  diminished  effort 
now  needed  for  the  production  of  simple  verse.  There  is 
clearly  no  reason  why  the  process  should  not  extend  itself  to 
more  and  more  complications.  The  question  is  less  one  of 
complicated  forms  or  elaboration  as  such  than  of  difficulty; 
and  less  of  difficulty,  in  the  strict  sense,  than  of  effort.  Any 
form  is  consistent  with  sincere  and  passionate  feeling  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  whose  mastery  of  that  form  enables  him  to 
meet  its  demands  without  withdrawing  any  large  measure  of 
his  power  from  higher  objects.  A  sonnet  carries  with  it  a 
presumption  of  coldness  and  constraint;  but  that  is  no  bar  to 
its  conveyance  of  the  warmest  and  most  impassioned  feeling 
in  the  hands  of  metrists  like  Rossetti  or  Mrs.  Browning,  to 
whom  the  bonds  of  intricate  verse  are  as  small  a  matter  as 
the  green  withes  to  the  awakened  Samson.  The  fact  that  the 
rondeau  means  the  extinction  of  vitality  for  everybody  else 
IS  no  proof  that  it  means  anything  of  the  kind  for  the  supple 
and  masterly  gift  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  The  truth  is  that 
it  is  not  dexterity  but  the  reverse,  not  the  perfection,  but  the 
inadequacy,  of  accomplishment  that  makes  us  doubt  the  emo¬ 
tional  probity  of  the  highly  finished  poem.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  in  the  nature  of  things  why  even  acrostics,  or  the  lozenges, 
eggs,  and  triangles  instanced  by  old  Puttenham,  should  not 
express  sincere  feeling,  if  any  man  of  high  emotional  and 
technical  g^fts  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  acquire  the  need¬ 
ful  facility  and  address. 

The  degree  of  accomplishment,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  testing  the  effect  of  elaboration  on  sincerity. 
The  spoken  diction  which  would  be  intolerably  affected  in 
a  man  of  business  or  a  woman  of  fashion,  because  it  would 
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lie  outside  of  the  natural  and  facile  movement  of  their  speech, 
might  be  sincere  and  unobjectionable  in  a  Macaulay  or  De 
Quincey;  with  these  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  supple  and 
tractable  medium  of  daily  use.  The  same  caution  must  be 
used  in  judging  the  highly  wrought  prose  styles  of  past  gen¬ 
erations.  The  art  in  a  sentence  of  Gibbon  is  a  matter  for 
measurement  and  scrutiny,  but  the  artificiality,  the  deviation 
from  spontaneity  and  nature,  must  be  gauged,  not  by  the  pains 
which  it  would  cost  us  or  our  masters  to  produce  such  a  sen¬ 
tence,  but  by  the  cost  in  effort  to  an  expert  like  Gibbon  in  an 
age  which  favored  and  prompted  such  exertions. 

Artifice  in  expression  is  by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of  the 
speaker’s  or  writer’s  insincerity.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  company,  would  sometimes  utter  his  thoughts  in 
plain  English  and  then  translate  them  into  Johnsonese.  A 
criticism  of  “  The  Rehearsal  ”  in  the  form  of  “  It  has  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet  ”  would  reappear  in  the  bombastic 
version  ‘‘  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  pu¬ 
trefaction.”  Now  there  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
equally  sincere  in  both  versions,  and  no  question  that  he  was 
entirely  sincere  in  the  first;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  all 
those  pompous  literary  dicta,  of  which  the  Saxon  original  has 
unluckily  perished. 

The  truth  is  that,  with  some  reserves  and  exceptions,  simple 
language  inplies  that  a  man  means  what  he  says,  but  stilted 
language  in  a  stilted  period  is  no  ground  for  an  opposite  in¬ 
ference.  Sincerity,  indeed,  has  a  natural  liking  for  direct  and 
simple  ways,  but  the  usage  of  the  time  is  stronger  with  almost 
all  people,  sincere  and  insincere,  than  the  personal  preference 
for  simplicity.  Custom  is  mighty,  and  it  is  only  a  mighty 
sincerity  that  is  strong  enough  to  cast  off  its  yoke.  When 
Pope  tells  us  that  “  lavish  nature  paints  the  purple  year,”  his 
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feeling  for  nature  may  have  been  quite  genuine :  the  artificial 
diction  does  not  prove  the  insincerity  of  the  utterance;  it 
jjjgrelv _ and  this  is  enough  to  condemn  it  as  literature  —  pre¬ 

vents  him  from  proving  the  contrary.  The  difference  between 
Pope’s  and  Shelley’s  feeling  for  nature,  great  as  it  undoubted¬ 
ly  was,  was  probably  not  so  great  by  a  gootf,  deal  as  the 
difference  in  apparent  truth  between  the  landscapes  in  the 
“  Pastorals  ”  and  the  landscapes  in  “  Prometheus  Unbound.” 
The  encouragements  to  simplicity  in  an  age  of  nature  are 
strong  enough  to  affect  even  those  who  incline  naturally  to 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  language,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  works,  in  point  of  naturalness,  is  greater  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  men. 

The  conceits  of  Elizabethan  or  sixteenth-century  literature 
are  often  held  to  be  obviously  insincere.  The  conceit  is  an 
unlovely  and  unholy  thing,  and  a  wise  advocate  will  take  his 
briefs  from  other  clients.  Still  in  our  judgment  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  conceit-maker,  a  seasoning  of  mercy  is  needed 
to  meet  the  ends  even  of  simple  justice.  We  do  not  like  to  hear 
Juliet  exclaim  in  a  moment  of  passion : — 

“  Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  *  I,’ 

And  that  bare  vowel  ‘  I  ’  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.” 

We  complain  that  this  is  labored  and  far-sought.  As  to  labor, 
it  is  hardly  fair  for  the  unimaginative  person  to  decide  what 
is  laborious  for  his  imaginative  brother;  and,  as  to  distance, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Elizabethan  thoroughfare  trav¬ 
ersed  a  different  section  of  the  land  of  make-believe  from 
our  own,  and  that  the  latitude  of  the  excursions  of  its  poets 
must  be  measured  with  respect  to  their  own  highway.  Need 
passion  always  act  as  a  check  to  fancy,  or  the  presence  of 
great  interests  as  a  bar  to  the  perception  of  trifles?  In  the 
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days  of  Elizabeth  the  conceit  was  not  an  exotic  to.be  obtained 
only  by  a  journey  and  an  outlay.  It  was  rather  a  sort  of 
mayweed  or  mustard  bordering  every  road,  and  accessible 
even  to  those  who  had  no  other  will  to  stay  their  journey  for  its 
sake.  Its  presence  in  tragedy  might  perhaps  be  compared  to 
the  fumiter,  charlock,  and  cuckoo-flowers  fantastically  wreathed 
around  the  forehead  of  the  mad  Lear,  snatched  up  in  the 
very  wantonness,  the  abstraction  or  inadvertency,  of  passion. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  call  these  conceits  frigid;  to  many  of 
them  the  word  “  torrid  ”  would  be  quite  as  appropriate.  Pas¬ 
sion,  like  other  things,  is  conventional  in  its  language ;  that  is, 
it  adheres  to  the  conventions  of  passion.  Angry  men  never 
invent  a  new  oath;  and  neither  surprise  nor  affliction  ever 
coins  a  new  interjection.  When  all  the  world  is  proving  the 
depth  of  its  love  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  mistress  by  absurd¬ 
ities  and  ineptitudes,  the  man  of  real  feeling  is  drawn,  willing¬ 
ly  or  unwillingly,  into  the  prevalent  practice.  Our  age  re¬ 
bukes  the  conceits  of  the  Elizabethans,  but  it  tolerates,  in  the 
speeches  and  verses  of  lovers,  an  amount  of  extravagance  and 
exaggeration  at  which  the  realism  of  posterity  may  be  ready 
enough  to  shake  its  head.  Passion  and  accuracy  seldom  house 
together.  Men  cannot  say  all  that  they  feel  without  saying 
more  than  they  believe.  The  expression  of  the  truth  does  not 
convey  all  the  feelings  that  the  truth  arouses.  This  is  partly 
due  no  doubt  to  bad  training  and  false  standards,  but  it  is  a 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  catholic  and  'generous  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  gravity  of  departures  from  the  truth.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  of  artificial  forms  is  -that  to  a  great  extent  they  put 
the  true  man  on  the  same  footing  with  the  liar ;  they  may 
even  put  out  of  court  those  modes  of  expression  of  which 
sincerity  alone  is  master  and  which  constitute  the  one  certain 
proof  of  its  existence. 
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Conventional  language,  of  a  sort,  may  be  used,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  moments  of  passion;  but  there  are  certain  phrases 
which  become  so  depleted  and  deadened  by  thoughtless  and 
universal  use  that  they  are  avoided  by  careful  and  intelligent 
writers.  They  imply  insincerity,  however,  only  in  persons 
advanced  enough  to  be  aware  of  their  hollowness  and  to  be 
capable  of  an  alternative.  There  is  a  stage  of  culture  to 
which  the  despised  convention  reveals  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
discovery  and  an  opportunity.  Commonplaces  in  such  a  case 
are  no  proof  of  want  of  feeling.  The  hackneyed  expressions 
in  unlearned  letters  of  condolence  are  often  charged  with 
more  genuine  feeling  than  the  fresher  language  of  writers 
with  whom  accomplishment  has  outstripped  sympathy. 
Holmes  in  his  life  of  Emerson  quotes  a  sentence  from  one  of 
that  writer’s  college  themes  in  which  he  censures  the  support 
of  a  case  by  unfair  or  hollow  arguments  in  language  which, 
as  the  biographer  remarks,  sounds  like  well-meaning  common¬ 
place.  Such  verbiage  in  the  mouth  of  Emerson  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty  would  have  proved  that  he  was  insincere;  at 
twenty  or  less  it  proved  merely  that  he  was  young.  The 
drawback  to  such  words  is  not  they  are  necessarily  insincere, 
but  that  their  sincerity  is  necessarily  unattested.  As  Stephen 
Guest  says  in  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “  A  man  is  occasion¬ 
ally  grateful  when  he  says  ‘  Thank  you.’  It’s  rather  hard  upon 
him  that  he  must  use  the  same  words  with  which  all  the  world 
declines  a  disagreeable  invitation.” 

Not  all  equally  sincere  persons  have  an  equal  command  of 
the  language  of  sincerity.  Genuine 'feeling,  like  everything  else, 
must  make  use  of  the  prevailing  vehicle  of  expression,  and  its 
success  in  unfolding  itself  will  depend  in  part  on  its  control 
of  that  vehicle.  In  the  opening  scene  of  ”  King  Lear,”  Cor- 
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delia’s  sincerity  is  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  Kent,  but  there 
is  a  ring  of  reality  in  such  words  as 

“  answer  my  life  my  judgment, 

Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least” 
which  the  keenest  or  most  partial  ear  can  hardly  find  in  Cor¬ 
delia’s 

“Good,  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me:  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 

Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honor  you.” 

In  the  tent  scene  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  language  is  entirely  convincing.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  that  form  of  the  reserved  temper  which  is  unchang¬ 
ingly,  even  inexorably,  sincere,  but  in  which  the  power  to  make 
this  quality  visible  and  palpable  is  an  intermittent  gift,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  dissolution  of  all  the  usual  reserves  and  restraints 
in  the  solvent  of  some  great  emotion. 

Of  all  the  nineteenth-century  English  men  of  letters,  Car¬ 
lyle  is  possibly  the  first  that  would  occur  to  most  readers  as 
a  type  of  the  sincere  man  producing  sincere  literature.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  unequaled  mastery  of  English  aided  his 
character  in  the  building-up  of  this  impression.  Certain  forms 
in  the  language  carry  with  them  the  aroma  of  sincerity;  in¬ 
stinct,  if  upright,  may  choose  wisely  among  the  forms  that  it 
knows,  but  only  knowledge  can  suggest  that  variety  of  forms 
essential  to  the  supremely  happy  choice.  Moreover,  a  man 
may  be  sincere,  and  may  be,  in  his  own  fashion,  a  master  of 
English ;  yet  he  may  lack  the  power  to  select  those  words 
which  convey  an  impression  of  sincerity,  may  even,  indeed, 
be  perversely  endowed  with  a  gift  for  picking  out  the  very 
words  which  suggest  the  opposite  impression.  '  Such  a  man, 
perhaps,  was  George  Meredith. 

A  mastery  of  language  may  be  helpful,  but  the  reverse  or 
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opposite  of  mastery  may  also  be  a  help.  Next  to  knowing 
everything  about  the  language,  the  best  resource  is  to  know 
very  little.  The  effect  of  sincerity  is  often  promoted  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  awkwardness  or  poverty  in  the  manner  or  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  speech.  This  is  true  only  of  those  forms  of 
awkwardness  or  poverty  which  are  pronounced  enough  to 
be  striking.  We  distrust  the  words  that  come  too  easily ;  we 
can  readily  understand  how  those  to  whom  language  offers  no 
check  should  be  tempted  to  dally  with  its  possibilities,  and,  by 
a  natural  though  perhaps  fallacious  instinct,  we  associate 
flexibility  of  tongue  with  that  of  conscience.  The  fluency  of 
the  Irish  and  Italians  inspires  a  distrust  in  the  taciturn  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  we  associate  difficulty  or 
imperfection  of  speech  with  veracity.  Truth  alone  seems 
worth  the  pains  of  toilsome  utterance.  We  find  it  hard  to 
imagine  that  a  man  would  struggle  to  lie.  The  broken  speech 
of  a  little  child,  the  efforts  of  the  stammerer,  the  bumpkin’s 
heavy  and  hesitating  replies,  act  upon  us  in  a  way  that  is  par¬ 
alleled  in  literature  by  the  labored  and  retarded  utterance  of 
the  authors  of  the  Beowulf  and  Caedmon.  We  find  dialect  more 
convincing  than  standard  speech :  Burns  in  Scotch  seems  ve¬ 
racious  ;  when  he  writes  English,  we  shrug  our  shoulders.  We 
should  find  it  harder  to  give  the  lie  to  Hosea  Biglow  than  to 
Parson  Wilbur.  The  very  real  ingenuousness  of  the  stumbling 
foreigner  with  regard  to  English,  we  impute,  with  almost 
equal  artlessness,  to  his  entire  character.  Here,  plainly,  the 
inference  is  unwarranted.  A  broken  and  halting  speech  in 
one  language  may  be  quite  consistent  with  perfect  facility  in 
another,  and  with  deceit  and  imposture  in  both. 

The  application  of  the  principle  in  literature  is  not  limited 
to  the  primitive  epic.  The  fluency  and  abundance  of  Chateau¬ 
briand.  Hugo,  De  Quincey,  and  Swinburne  excite  an  initial 
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distrust, —  a  distrust  which  succeeding  experience  may  con¬ 
firm  or  cancel.  The  rule  has  its  exceptions:  Browning  and 
Ruskin  are  both  expansive,  but  the  rough  frankness  of  the 
one  and  the  fervent  conviction  of  the  other  neutralize  from  the 
start  the  suggestion  of  insincerity.  Contrariwise,  the  spare  and 
terse  styles  lay  the  foundations  of  trust.  Livy  is  more  credible 
than  Cicero,  Tacitus  than  Livy.  Horatio’s  word  would  gain 
nothing  by  the  subscription  of  Hamlet ;  Hamlet’s  would  profit 
incalculably  by  the  endorsement  of  Horatio.  The  great  liars  of 
Shakespeare  —  Falstaff,  Richard  TIL,  lago  —  are  great  talk¬ 
ers.  Brevity  is  a  sign  of  fearlessness,  and  therefore  of  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  expansiveness  is  the  mark  of  that  cowardice  which 
hurries  up  reinforcements  to  support  a  weak  position. 

The  interest  felt  by  Alexandrian  and  Victorian  periods  in 
the  literature  of  earlier  and  simpler  epochs  is  a  demand  for 
genuineness  induced  by  satiety  of  artifice.  Men  whose  own 
literature  has  every  charm  but  sincerity  eventually  reach  a 
point  where  sincerity  seems  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  of 
every  other  charm,  and  the  rude  sagas  of  barbarous  times  find 
a  second  lease  of  life  in  the  rebellion  of  civilization  against 
itself.  The  rare  trait  is,  of  course,  the  valued  trait;  where, 
as  in  early  periods,  nearly  all  are  or  seem  sincere,  the  great 
desideratum  is  accomplishment;  in  later  times,  when  accom¬ 
plishment  flourishes,  the  great  desideratum  is  sincerity.  We  pay 
for  strawberries  in  October  the  same  high  prices  that  we  pay 
for  grapes  in  April. 

Civilization  increases  the  motives  to  insincerity.  The  only 
justification  for  writing  poetry  is  a  certain  quality  and  intens¬ 
ity  of  feeling ;  but  the  incentives,  unluckily,  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  justifications.  Poetry  attracts  many  persons 
whom  it  does  not  inspire;  the  name  retains  a  sorcery  which 
the  thing  has  largely  lost;  men  write  verse  to  amuse  their 
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leisure,  to  train  their  faculties,  to  win  admiration,  to  confirm 
a  literary  foothold.  The  same  motives  operate,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  in  the  production  of  decorative  and  sentimental 
prose.  Such  writers  must  feign  what  they  cannot  feel,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  surprising  development  of  the  faculty 
of  simulation. 

The  poets  are  adepts  in  pretense,  because  the  pretension  is 
mixed  with  'reality.  To  say  that  the  perfect  hypocrites  are 
the  partial  hypocrites  may  seem  like  the  idlest  of  word-play ; 
it  is  really  a  precise  statement  of  the  fact.  A  little  real  feeling 
enables  a  man  to  command  the  appearance  of  a  great  deal, 
as  a  small  cash  payment  becomes  the  basis  of  credit  for  a 
much  larger  sum ;  the  dynamic  force  is  in  the  nucleus  of 
reality.  In  our  own  age  there  are  any  number  of  inchoate,  re¬ 
flected,  imitative,  sympathetic,  exotic  feelings,  the  feelings 
one  remembers  having  or  expects  some  day  to  have,  the  feel¬ 
ings  one  admires  in  others  and  covets  for  one’s  self,  the 
visitors  at  the  next  house  who  have  failed  by  some  inexpli¬ 
cable  oversight  to  leave  cards  at  one’s  own  door.  These  are 
reasons  enough  for  writing  verse  when  the  wish  to  find 
reasons  is  strong. 

The  result  is  a  form  of  poetry  with  just  enough  genuine¬ 
ness  to  make  the  detection  of  its  insincerity  difficult.  The  feel¬ 
ing  is  insincere,  not  because  it  contravenes  the  author’s  senti¬ 
ments,  but  because  it  lacks  the  degree  of  force  which  is  implied 
or  presumed  in  the  very  fact  of  composition.  We  feel  slightly 
hypocritical,  when,  to  span  the  gaps  in  a  broken  conversation, 
we  utter  views,  even  real  views,  for  whose  sake  we  should 
never  think  of  breaking  the  silence  of  the  family  circle;  the 
fact  of  utterance  assigns  to  these  things  a  value  to  which 
neither  the  heart  nor  the  conscience  subscribes.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  ^verse  is  largely  of  this  perfunctory  character. 
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The  versatility  of  feeling  which  enables  our  own  age  to  share, 
in  a  reflected  or  diminished  form,  in  a  wide  variety  of  senti¬ 
ments  and  afifections,  and  the  flexibility  of  nature  which  makes 
us  able  and  willing  to  educe  changes  and  perform  experiments 
upon  ourselves,  have  both  contributed  to  our  success  in  what 
we  might  call  the  field  of  histrionic  poetry.  The  divorce  be¬ 
tween  feeling  and  belief,  between  temperament  and  understand¬ 
ing,  has  also  brought  about  curious  results.  The 'temper  of  the 
devotee  has  sometimes  fraternized  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
agnostic,  and  men  find  inspiration  in  ideas  which  oppugn  their 
convictions.  The  result  is  the  power  to  express  spurious  beliefs 
with  something  like  genuine  fervor.  • 

Civilized  ages  mature  and  perfect  the  histrionic  faculty,  not 
only  in  the  theater  itself,  but  in  the  other  fields  of  its  opera¬ 
tion,  the  parlor,  the  platform,  and  the  library.  Rude  counter¬ 
feits  are  successful  with  rude  peoples,  but,  as  culture  advances, 
the  arts  of  simulation  become  more  and  more  intellectual,  deli¬ 
cate,  and  accurate.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  improved 
apparatus,  deception  is  no  easier  in  the  twentieth  century  than 
in  the  tenth;  the  observer’s  penetration  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  performer’s  skill.  A  feint  of  cordiality  which  would  pass 
without  question  in  a  village  tea-party  would  be  instantly  de¬ 
tected  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room,  and  the  euphuism  which 
deceived  the  quick-minded  Elizabethans  hardly  misleads  even 
the  dullards  of  our  own  century.  The  respectful  distance  at 
which  Pope’s  simulation  followed  nature  sufficed  for  the  easy 
task  of  hoodwinking  the  eighteenth  century;  but  to-day  the 
very  schoolboys  are  conscious  of  the  insincerity  of  Pope. 
The  poets,  however,  have  developed  as  well  as  the  school¬ 
boys,  and  a  race  ensues  between  growing  skill  and  quickened 
penetration,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  modern  contest 
between  the  increased  thickness  of  the  armor  of  battle-ships 
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and  the  heightened  efficiency  of  the  naval  projectile;  each 
force  stimulates  and  countervails  the  other. 

There  is  almost  no  literary  quality  for  which  the  mimetic 
dexterity  of  our  times  is  unable  to  provide  a  respectable  imi¬ 
tation.  At  first  the  mere  profession  of  feeling  is  enough; 
later  on,  the  avowal  must  be  energetic,  but,  energy  once  at¬ 
tained,  it  may  indulge  itself  fearlessly,  to  its  heart’s  content, 
in  exaggeration,  caricature,  and  bombast.  But  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  these  feints  reveals  itself  in  the  course  of  time  to 
the  more  sensitive  readers,  and  the  day  arrives  when  one  of 
these  readers  will  undertake  the  task  of  deception  himself.  In 
his  hands  the  temperance,  the  quietness,  the  seriousness,  of 
reality  will  begin  to  tincture  the  imitations.  Simplicity  was 
once  confined  to  the  genuine  product,  but  the  masquers  have 
been  too  cunning  to  leave  to  their  rivals  the  mono|X)ly  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  device.  The  French,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
have  even  set  apart  a  distinct  name,  simplesse,  for  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  variety.  The  shepherdess  is  found  even  at  Versailles. 

Spontaneity,  a  quick,  direct,  eager  movement,  served  at 
one  time  to  authenticate  feeling;  imitations  were  deliberate 
and  studied.  But  even  this  grace,  this  final  proof,  has  been 
captured  by  the  mimes.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  among 
the  social  accomplishments  of  women  of  fashion  than  the 
success  with  which  they  impart  the  semblance  of  this  trait  to 
greetings  whose  cordiality  is  factitious:  and  authorship  is 
sufficiently  feminine  to  be  a  sharer  in  this  phase  of  mimicry. 
There  is  a  buoyancy  and  elasticity  in  much  of  our  current 
verse  which  would  have  been  certain  proof,  a  few  centuries 
ago,  of  real  and  adequate  inspiration.  Why  does  it  not  prove 
as  much  to-day?  Because  these  traits,  in  many  instances, 
have  passed  upward  or  outward  from  the  domain  of  feeling 
to  that  of  accomplishment,  and  have  undergone  the  depre- 
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ciation  which  justly  and  regularly  occurs  when  an  'index  of 
emotion  shrinks  into  a  mark  of  dexterity. 

Conditions  like  these  have  favored  the  growth  in  our  day 
of  a  large  body  of  verse  —  particularly  of  lyric  verse  —  the 
genuineness  of  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  disprove  or  es¬ 
tablish.  It  is  neither  self-betraying  nor  self-attesting;  the 
likeness  to  sincere  work  is  evident  and  creditable ;  but  it  is  a 
likeness  which  the  skilled  reader  knows  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  mimetic  craft  of  the  skilled  practitioner.  In  an  age  of 
duller  readers.,  it  would  have  been  instantly  accepted  as  genu¬ 
ine  ;  in  an  age  of  less  expert  craftsmen,  it  would  have  been 
actually  so.  But  an  age  of  deceivers  is  an  age  of  skeptics; 
and  agnosticism  becomes  the  refuge  of  the  literary,  as  of  the 
scientific,  critic.  In  an  age  in  which  the  presumption  is  on 
the  side  of  genuineness,  belief  is  rightly  accorded  to  all  work 
not  marked  with  obvious  falsity ;  but  can  any  one  say  that  in 
the  lyric  verse  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  presumption  of 
sincerity  has  been  valid? 

Hard  as  is  the  case  of  the  lyrists,  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless. 
The  faculty  of  imitation  and  the  distrust  of ‘readters  have  their 
limits ;  and  .when  sincerity  attains  a  certain  power  and  full¬ 
ness,  its  accent  even  to-day  is  unmistakable.  There  is  a  depth 
and  massiveness  of  utterance  which  carries  conviction  even  to 
the  captious  ears  of  a  doubting  generation ;  and  when  this 
deep  and  satisfying  chord  is  struck,  all  is  well  with  author  and 
reader  alike.  The  hardship  falls  upon  the  genuine  writer  of 
the  second  class  who  is  no  master  of  this  rare  note  of  excep¬ 
tional  and  decisive  candor;  his  claim  may  be  good,  but  his 
credentials  are  insufficient.  The  only  test  of  sincerity,  in  verse 
at  least,  which  we  unquestioningly  accept  is  one  which  the 
majority  of  sincere  writers  are  not  qualified  to  pass  —  the  test 
of  profound  originality. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

AS  ONE  WHOLE. 

BY  EX-PRESIDENT  BASCOM,  D.D., 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  practical  question 
that  the  reflective  mind  can  ask  is,  Do  Wisdom  and  Good¬ 
ness  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  world  ?  As  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  are  associated  with  personality,  this  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  inquiry  of  the  being  of  God.  Is  the  poise  of 
the  universe  resolvable  into  a  balance  of  things,  or  is  it  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  thoughts?  Wisdom  and  goodness  are  insep¬ 
arable  as  the  attributes  of  mind.  They  flow  in  the  same 
channels.  We  cannot  accept  wisdom  as  the  source  of  all  things 
unless  'we  also  accei)t  goodness  as  working  with  it.  Wisdom 
that  did  not  issue  in  goodness  would  be  in  conflict  with  itself, 
unable  to  reach  welfare. 

A  great  difficulty  men  have  met  in  connection  with 
the  being  of  God  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
looked  at  things  disjointedly,  putting  some  narrow  relation 
in  the  foreground  and  greatly  exaggerating  its  importance. 
This  method  at  once  breaks  up  the  flow  of  events  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  fitful  and  disturbing.  Evil  is  eradicated  by  growth, 
and  the  conditions  of  this  growth  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  presence  of  suffering  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
wisdom,  and  the  handling  of  these  critical  conditions  is  the 
task  which  falls  to  goodness.  The  disturbance  lies  in  the 
passions  of  men,  and  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  the 
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divine  attributes  are  called  out.  The  possibility  of  suffering 
is  found  in  the  nature  of  man  not  yet  trained  into  harmony, 
and  it  is  the  defects  and  faults  that  spring  up  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  at  once  draw  our  attention. 

The  things  open  to  criticism  in  the  world  are  so  numerous 
and  conspicuous  that  it  becomes  easy'  to  frame  reasons  for 
plausible  fault-finding,  and  impossible  to  correct  these  opin¬ 
ions  without  widening  the  view  and  restoring  the  eye  to  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  A  landscape  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  marsh  here, 
or  rocks  heaped  up  there,  but  by  the  hundred  things  which 
enter  into  its  composition.  One  may  understand  the  course 
of  a  river  in  spite  of  its  bends  and  twists.  The  general 
bearing  may  be  plain,  though  it  seems  to  be  frequently  con¬ 
tradicted. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  judge  the  trend  of  events  though 
often  laid  aside.  The  general  history  of  the  world  is  much 
clearer  than  are  the  relations  to  each  other  of  many  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  it.  We  know  the  discipline  of 
life,  the  emphasis  laid  on  courage,  insight,  patience.  Regard 
as  lightly  as  we  may  the  virtues  of  men,  they  all  find  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  events  which  come  to  them.  Circumstances  that 
seem  untoward  are  constantly  leading  to  success.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  the  world  goes  forward  in  spite  of  indolence  and  way- 
w'ard  tendencies.  We  do  not,  by  misinterpreting  it,  escape 
the  discipline  to  which  we  are  subjected.  We  may  lay  undue 
emphasis  on  particular  causes,  and  yet  it  may  remain  profit¬ 
able  to  us  every  day  of  our  lives  to  encounter  the  full  circle 
of  events.  If  a  man  by  virtue  of  a  false  philosophy  seats 
himself  on  the  dunce’s  block  of  fatalism,  he  will  still  be 
called  on  for  his  reasons,  and  his  motives,  in  the  rapid  whirl 
of  daily  life.  His  arguments  all  go  by  the  board  when  the 
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world  lays  hold  of  him  and  puts  him  to  his  tasks.  If  we  look 
at  the  world  as  a  training-place  for  ignorant  and  perverse 
men,  full  of  excuses,  we  shall  at  least  see  that  the  boom¬ 
erang  sweeps  round  to  the  man  who  first  threw  it.  The 
lessons  of  the  world,  written  at  large,  still  make  plain  the 
fruits  of  good  and  evil.  The  wrong  rendering  and  the  right 
rendering  of  events  still  record  themselves  in  the  events 
themselves.  If  we  look  at  the  world  as  one  whole,  if  we 
answer  as  best  we  can  the  inquiry  Whither  are  events  tend¬ 
ing  ?  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  a  divine  purpose  in  our  lives. 

While,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  with 
the  reality  of  things,  it  remains  wise  to  rise  above  them  and 
give  ourselves  a  wide  view.  We  need  to  remember  that 
events  explain  each  other,  and  only  after  much  wandering 
come  together  in  the  full  harmony  of  causes.  One  might 
have  a  house  to  build  and  the  material  already  gathered ;  we 
should  not  judge  his  work  simply  by  the  desirable  objects 
he  had  reached,  but  also  by  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
him.  If  the  house  as  one  whole  attains  its  purpose,  the  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  it  was  constructed  emphasize  the  skill 
of  the  artist. 

If  we  look  at  the  many  adaptations  which  enter  into  the 
world,  the  many  and  conflicting  ends  it  subserves,  we  shall 
go  to  our  daily  tasks  with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
begotten,  in  a  spirit  of  indolence,  by  the  criticisms  to  which 
its  parts  here  and  there  seem  exposed.  What  we  now  wish 
to  do  is  to  indicate,  at  a  few  points,  the  wonderful  make-up 
of  the  world,  and  to  leave  this  significance  and  grandeur  of 
the  whole  to  efface  the  petty,  fault-finding  with  which  its 
parts  are  sometimes  met.  We  are  not  to  encounter,  at  the 
outset  of  the  general  view,  the  objection  that  these  qualities 
and  proportions  arise  of  necessity,  without  reason.  This 
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would  be  to  overlook  the  fact  that  all  explanations  presup¬ 
pose  reason,  and  that  the  thing  we  are  in  i search  of  is  the 
widest  and  most  sufficient  reason.  We  are  not  seated  at  idle 
gazing,  but  at  active  sight ;  with  the  active  we  are  asking 
what  conclusions  seem  to  be  most  deeply  wrought  into  the 
world  before  us.  We  must  have  the  liberty  of  a  rational 
purpose,  and  are  to  be  judged  only  by  its  rationality. 

Take,  as  a  single  illustration  of  this  wide  significance  of 
events,  the  atmosphere.  Its  quantity  and  properties  are  the 
condition  of  the  life  of  the  world.  Though  many  other  things 
concur,  here  is  a  plexus  of  relations  out  of  which  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  animals  and  of  men  are  constantly  springing.  The 
good  order  and  happiness  of  living  human  beings  turn  on 
these  complex  relations.  The  degree  of  tension  under  which 
the  life  of  the  world  is  developed  is  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  part  that  this  pressure  plays  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  men  are  confined  by  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  cannot  rise  much  above  it  or  sink  much  beneath  it. 
Temperature  and  density  unite  to  keep  human  kind  near  the 
rind  of  the  world.  The  ease  of  handling  water  in  the  world 
depends  very  much  on  the  weight  of  the  air.  If  the  air  were 
lighter,  water  would  respond  less  readily  to  our  inducements; 
and  if  it  were  heavier  it  would  respond  with  inconvenient  force. 
An  immediate  result  of  greater  gravity  would  be  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  things  floating  in  the  air.  The  atmosphere,  like 
the  waters  of  a  harbor,  might  carry  with  it  many  impurities 
and  be  laden  with  floating  detritus.  Air,  like  water,  might 
easily  become  unwholesome,  quite  beyond  our  purifying  pro¬ 
cesses.  One  of  the  most  immediate  dangers  of  greater  den¬ 
sity  would  be  that  associated  with  wind.  Even  now  the 
occasional  whirlwind  and  cyclone  seem  ready  to  tear  the 
world  to  pieces,  and  we  are  grateful  to  escape  their  violence. 
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With  an  increased  weight  these  dangers  would  so  multiply 
as  to  subject  us  to  them.  Life  would  sink  to  the  level  of 
that  of  the  sea,  or  below  it,  and  cut  us  off  at  once  from 
higher  enjoyments.  The  gentle  winds  are  now  to  us  a  me¬ 
dium  of  comfort ;  and  the  stronger  ones,  like  the  trade-winds, 
a  convenient  source  of  power.  The  air  purifies  itself  by  its 
own  action,  and  makes  more  equitable  the  temperature  of 
the  world.  These  and  other  advantages  are  held  securely 
under  the  simple  weight  of  the  air  and  its  ready  response 
to  motion. 

The  air  is  an  admixture  of  various  elements,  for  the  most 
part  not  in  chemical  combination.  They  are  open  to  immedi¬ 
ate  and  ready  use,  not  locked  up  under  the  key  of  attraction. 
The  absorbing  power  of  the  air  is  very  great,  and  plays  an 
unobserved  but  a  most  important  part  in  the  mechanical  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  world.  The  transfer  of  water  takes  place  chiefly 
through  the  air  and  by  the  power  of  air.  Our  brooks  and 
rivers  are  only  the  return  flow  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
currents  of  the  air.  The  atmosphere  lies  above  us  as  an  im¬ 
mense  sponge,  attracts  river  and  lake  and  ocean  to  itself, 
and  then,  wrung  by  the  wind,  drops  this  immeasurable  burden 
as  rain  and  snow  to  its  duties  in  the  mountains  and  in  plains 
below'.  And  all  this  change  goes  forward  with  the  inci¬ 
dental  purpose  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  world, 
reducing  its  heat,  reducing  its  cold,  and  rendering  bearable 
the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  from  cold  to  heat.  The 
regular  irregularity  by  which  the  world  is  watered  like  a 
garden  and  made  fruitful  takes  place  by  a  process  which  we 
can  neither  stop  nor  hasten,  but  can  in  many  ways  make 
more  useful.  This  fact  alone  makes  the  world  not  only  hab¬ 
itable  but  strangely  beautiful,  interlacing  it  at  the  same  time 
with  a  sense  of  dependence  and  favor  which  gives  at  once 
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spiritual  quality.  The  condition  of  this  movement  is  largely 
temperature.  It  is  set  in  motion  by  changes  of  temperature, 
and  in  turn  renders  to  all  forms  of  life  the  heat  and  cold 
they  call  for.  The  world  is  warmed  and  watered  and  kept 
equable  by  the  transaction. 

And  this  movement  yields  in  its  progress  the  essential  of 
wholesome  air.  The  air  is  the  refuge,  the  area  of  waste, 
for  gases.  Yet  no  deleterious  gas  accumulates  in  abhorred 
localities,  or  is  often  spread  through  the  air  in  dangerous 
quantities.  The  purity  of  the  open  air  is  proverbial;  and 
we  need  only  to  come  under  the  gracious  influence  of  the 
open  heaven  to  breathe  in  health  and  strength.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  lies  between  plant  and  animal  life  as  receiving  from 
each  and  delivering  to  each  that  which  is  in  turn  injurious 
and  that  which  is  beneficial.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  the  waste  of  animal  life,  becomes  the  food  of  plant  life. 
The  air  establishes  an  equilibrium  which  rarely  miscarries, 
and  need  never  miscarry  with  a  little  intelligence  exercised 
on  the  part  of  man.  The  atmosphere,  the  storehouse  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  receptacle  of  waste,  takes  up  these  conflict¬ 
ing  functions  with  a  precision  and  a  profit  which  excessive 
stupidity  alone  can  disturb. 

The  air  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  as  seen  in  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  earth  in  a  clear  night.  If  the  reverse  were 
true,  the  night  would  have  much  of  the  smothering  heat  of 
the  day,  and  the  first  impulses  of  industry  would  return  but 
slowly.  The  morning  sunlight  would  penetrate  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  crust  of  air,  and  the  sense  of  vitality  that  comes  with 
the  morning  would  be  greatly  reduced.  So  simple  a  thing 
as  cooling  our  broth  with  our  breath  would  fail  us,  and  we 
should  be  left  sweltering  in  the  heat  or  freezing  in  the  cold, 
as  circumstances  ordered.  The  heat  of  the  sun  penetrates 
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the  atmosphere  without  loss,  and  only  becomes  sensible  as 
it  reaches  its  destination.  The  fertile  and  well-broken  soil 
is  a  slow  conductor,  and  holds  during  the  night  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Clouds  in  the  air  blanket  the  earth,  and  put  it  to 
sleep.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  modification  of  the  ready 
conduction  of  the  atmosphere  in  favor  of  plant  and  animal 
life,  and  the  comfort  of  the  world  is  attained  both  in  giving 
and  retaining  heat.  Corrections  enter  in  to  moderate  qual¬ 
ities  not  equally  beneficent  at  all  times.  Heat  is  constantly 
passing  from  an  active  into  a  latent  form,  and  from  a  latent 
into  an  active  form,  as  vapor  and  water  and  ice  replace  each 
other,  and  so  tempers  down  this  trying  transformation.  The 
world  is  thus  always  endurable  and  often  grateful  in  the 
striking  and  glorious  mutations  it  takes  on. 

But  the  function  of  the  air  which  is  of  most  moment  and 
most  wonderfully  performed  is  that  of  diffusing  light. 
Though  the  shafts  of  light  are  shot  like  so  many  arrows  from 
the  sun,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  transfix  the  earth,  they 
are  so  shivered  and  broken  and  diffused  by  the  atmosphere, 
that  the  day  enters  with  quiet  footsteps  and  departs  at  even¬ 
ing  in  slow  retreat,  as  if  her  first  purpose  was  to  gently  open, 
and  then  gently  put  to  rest,  the  eyes  of  men.  No  artificial 
light,  in  spite  of  reflectors  and  shades,  takes  on  such  a  per¬ 
fect  service  as  that  by  which  night  is  turned  into  day,  or 
day  into  night.  Every  nook  is  sought  into,  as  if  by  the 
vision  of  God ;  and  no  darkness  is  swept  together  as  a  dismal 
and  dangerous  remainder.  The  entire  ministration  of  lighting 
the  world  is  gentle,  beautiful,  sublime,  passing  from  one 
phase  to  another  in  unending  variety.  Nowhere  is  color 
so  delicate,  so  changeable,  so  ethereal,  as  in  the  atmosphere. 
Its  pulses  beat  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  and  disclose  to  us 
the  marvelous  processes  of  nature.  No  other  gorgeous  dis- 
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play,  so  near  and  so  far  off,  comes  to  us  as  that  which  ushers 
in  and  takes  from  us  the  day.  The  clouds  are  children  both 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  imagination,  and  we  rest  between 
two  worlds  physical  and  spiritual.  When  we  are  weary  of 
things,  binding  us  down  to  duties,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  clouds,  offspring  of  heaven,  coming  and  going  with¬ 
out  toil. 

There  is  no  stronger  presentation  of  the  sublime  than  a 
thunder-storm.  The  sharp  strokes  of  lightning,  the  rever¬ 
beration  of  the  clouds,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  turned  into 
the  pavement  of  a  city,  the  growing  blackness,  the  accumulated 
winds,  the  pouring  rain,  compel  us  to  feel,  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  world  is  being  shattered  to  its  very  center. 

If  our  home  is  cast  on  some  unending  plain,  ennui  born  of  all 

( 

things,  the  heavens  are  still  with  us,  and  a  spirit  of  power  may 
at  any  moment  return  to  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  felt  to  be  strange  that  life,  forcing  its  way 
in  water,  spreading  over  the  land,  rising  into  the  air,  should  be 
most  varied  and  beautiful  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
all  three  combine  in  its  service.  Though  the  fish  sinks  into  its 
medium  and  the  bird  rises  into  its  .medium,  the  higher  forms 
of  animal  life  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  world,  where  the 
things  beneath  and  the  things  above  are  alike  enjoyable. 
Though  the  hawk  rests  on  the  air  and  rushes  through  it,  man 
possesses  both  ocean  and  air,  the  visions  and  suggestions  of 
great  things  pushing  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  While  we 
may  idealize  spirits  of  the  air,  our  sober  enjoyments  of  the  near 
and  the  far,  of  the  above  and  below,  abide  with  us  as  the  com¬ 
monplace  contentment  of  our  inheritance. 

We  are  taught  forecast  and  industry  in  all  directions.  Under 
the  trend  of  law,  we  are  to  secure  issues  or  evade  issues  which 
are  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  us.  While  the  laws  which  con- 
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front  us  are  rigid,  they  are  interspersed  with  fortuitous  events. 
We  live  in  the  world  of  fortune  as  truly  as  in  one  of  predic¬ 
tion  ;  we  are  children  of  permission  as  well  as  of  command ;  we 
walk  in  a  large  world  with  the  air  over  our  head  as  well  as  the 
rock  under  our  feet.  If  the  atmosphere,  one  feature  of  our 
home  at  which  we  have  simply  glanced,  does  not  teach  us  that 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  world, 
how  could  the  lesson  be  imparted  to  us  ? 

The  ministrations  of  the  air,  so  hastily  sketched,  if  they  stood 
by  themselves  would  call  for  immediate  attention,  but  they  do 
not  stand  by  themselves.  A  like  multiplicity  of  services  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  elements  crowd  in  from  all  sides,  and  make 
of  the  world,  through  and  through,  a  marvelous  concurrence 
of  parts  in  a  single  system  of  aidfulness.  Water,  the  metals, 
the  minerals,  the  soils;  the  force  agencies,  gravitation,  heat, 
chemical  attractions,  light,  electricity,  each  are  ready  for  some 
essential  service  in  their  joint  labor  of  making  the  world  the 
home  of  life.  If  we  pass  beyond  these  physical  conditions  and 
approach  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimuli  of  the  world,  a 
kindred  support  for  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  is  every¬ 
where  present.  Our  lives  have  been  transformed  by  the  labors 
we  have  passed  over  to  inanimate  agents,  and  would  have  been 
still  more  modified  if  we  had  entertained  these  gifts  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  temper.  The  ethical  impulse,  starting  in  the  relations  of 
kindred,  has  extended  slowly  to  the  tribe,  has  grown  with  the 
nation,  and  steadily  imposing  new  duties  between  classes,  be¬ 
tween  citizens  and  rulers,  is  now  struggling  to  displant  force 
between  nations  and  put  justice  in  its  place.  Though  power 
brings  so  many  temptations,  it  none  the  less  rests  on  trust  and 
thrives  with  it.  The  great  and  ever  returning  losses  of  a  bad 
currency  find  their  only  remedy  in  conditions  which  express,  in 
their  most  assured  form,  the  confidence  of  men  in  each  other. 
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Thus  the  world  has  a  life  and  policy  of  its  own  which  it  is 
steadily  pursuing,  and  in  whose  intelligent  and  cheerful  ac¬ 
ceptance  the  fortunes  of  the  human  household  are  locked  up 
How  can  we  contemplate  the  world  otherwise  than  in  these 
its  ample  incentives  and  innate  purposes  ?  As  one  whole  the 
world  stands  out  in  the  clear  light  of  a  foreordained  purpose, 
by  which  the  labors  of  men  are  first  directed  toward,  and  then 
gathered  into,  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

We  need  to  remember  in  what  human  knowledge  consists; 
the  first  element  is  confidence  in  our  sensuous,  our  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  To  this  center  of  conviction  we  add  the  extensions 
of  thought,  resting  on  the  solidity  and  uniformity  of  truth ;  the 
certainty  that  a  first  lesson  is  given  for  the  sake  of  a  second 
lesson.  We  may  seem  at  times  to  be  supported  by  thin  ice,  to 
understand  nothing  fully ;  and  yet  we  glide  from  position  to  po¬ 
sition,  having  in  them  all  the  same  sense  of  safety.  When  we  in¬ 
terpret  the  world  in  its  construction  by  what  we  know  of  things, 
framed  together  as  we  have  found  them  in  one  intelligible 
fact,  we  may  indeed  be  venturing  far  from  home,  but  the  same 
faith  goes  with  us  of  the  coherence  of  part  with  part,  all  se¬ 
curely  held  together  in  one  purpose. 

A  most  persistent  attack  has  arisen  on  this  coherence  of 
knowledge,  this  unity  of  mind,  from  a  patient,  persevering 
rendering  of  parts ;  aside  from  their  relation  to  the  whole  in 
the  development  of  the  world.  Evolution  is  an  idea  so  deeply 
settled  in  the  unfolding  of  the  world,  that  we  can  hardly  pro¬ 
ceed  a  step  without  it.  This  evolution  should  be  the  evolution 
involved  in  growth,  the  evolution  which  starts,  proceeds,  and  is 
ever  ending  in  coherent  steps,  preparing  the  way  for  that  which 
lies  beyond  them.  We  are  willing  to  attach  the  value  and  give 
the  honor  which  have  been  so  freely  rendered  to  the  skilful  and 
patient  inquiry  which  has  gone  into  the  construction  of  science, 
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but  we  must  still  feel  that  a  close  scrutiny  of  a  part  of  the 
facts  has  at  times  been  rendered  into  a  theory  which  crowds 
back  the  large  portion  of  them,  and  neglects  the  overshadowing 
force  of  the  world  as  one  whole. 

The  development  of  life,  certainly  the  central  and  most  signi- 
ticant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  referred  to 
slight,  fortuitous  changes,  and  to  the  inherent  energy  of  these 
changes  when  lying  in  the  right  direction ;  to  variations  and 
natural  selection.  These  terms  seem  to  us  real  ones,  but  very 
inadequate  ones  for  the  service  assigned  them.  Unforeseen, 
indetenninate  changes  are  very  feeble  supports  for  a  universe 
like  our  own.  There  are  slight,  unforeseen,  indeterminate 
events  arising  in  all  human  hi.story,  but  they  do  not,  even  in 
rare  cases,  determine  that  history.  Predetermined,  prear¬ 
ranged,  and  deeply  grounded  causes  control  history,  and  drag 
with  them,  after  a  little,  the  accidents  that  arise  from  them 
and  obstruct  them.  This  is  the  law  and  order  of  the  world. 

Men  admired  the  insight  and  patient  inquiry  involved  in  the 

Darwinian  theory  of  species ;  but,  of  late  years,  they  have  seen 

more  and  more  that,  while  it  was  not  to  be  neglected,  it  fell 

far  short  of  explaining  the  order  which  lies  before  us  in  the 

lives  that  are  spread  over  the  world.  The  favorable  accidental 
•  \ 

changes,  i.e.  changes  which  call  for  no  explanation,  are  too 
slight,  too  few,  too  independent  of  each  other,  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  creation.  Fortuitous  changes  are  inexhaustible  in  number, 
and  would  obliterate  each  other.  If  they  were  sufficient  to  set 
new  forces  in  motion,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  demand  a 
reason,  and  to  become  starting-points  in  creation.  It  is  not 
the  experience  of  the  world  that  fortuitous  events,  events  that 
have  little  hold  on  causes,  do,  none  the  less,  control  the  signifi¬ 
cant  successions  which  lie  deep  in  the  world’s  history.  We 
have  fortuitous  changes,  causes,  but  not  causes  adequate  to 
Vol.  LXVIII.  No.  272.  n 
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the  results  assigned  them.  The  bubble  is  made  to  control  the 
tide,  not  the  tide  to  give  rise  to  the  bubble. 

Not  only  must  these  changes  be  lost  among  the  multiplicity 
of  the  changes  which  go  with  them;  the  changes  called  for 
are  frequently  considerable,  are  serial,  and  unless  given  in  this 
form  are  useless.  They  may  also  be  in  adaptation  to  a  state 
of  things  which  have  no  direct  dependence  on  them.  Thus  the 
form  of  the  flower  and  the  insect  which  is  to  fertilize  it  involve 
a  complexity  of  relations,  every  portion  of  which  is  essential, 
while  the  two  remain  disconnected  in  their  development.  We 
have  also,  within  our  own  observation,  significant  transforma¬ 
tions  of  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  intellectually , to  avail  our¬ 
selves,  the  theory  of  slight  modifications  standing  in  our  way. 
What  one  may  call  the  spacing  of  plant  and  animal  lives,  wide 
intervals  scattered  through  the  series  united  by  a  general  inter¬ 
dependence,  are  not  covered  by  the  theory  of  fortuitous  trans¬ 
formation.  The  results  should  rather  be  a  close,  confused 
interdependence  in  given  lines,  with  no  connecting  links  be¬ 
tween  different  lines.  A  system  of  lives  is  in  no  degree 
provided  for  by  slight,  indeterminate  modifications.  The 
theoretical  results  correspond  but  poorly  with  the  facts  as  we 
know  them.  Something  of  this  is  apparent  in  Huxley’s  view 
of  the  origin  of  man.  With  his  usual  candor,  he  regards  the 
Neanderthal  skull  as  within  the  range  of  human  variations, 
as  in  no  sense  a  link  between  apes  and  men.  Yet  this  skull 
bears  us  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  willing, 
impelled  by  the  theory  of  slight  variations,  to  move  indefinitely 
back,  much  farther  back,  those  links  of  modifications  by  which 
man  has  descended  from  the  quadrumanous  mammals  below 
him.  Here  is  a  theory  which  is  not  only  not  derived  from  the 
facts,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  but  puts  upon  them  extravagant 
suppositions. 
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This  theory  of  slight,  fortuitous  changes,  as  the  ground  of 
living  development,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  causal  element, 
and  crowds  into  it  a  field  where  we  cannot  follow  it.  In  the 
physical  unfolding  of  the  world  we  have  tangible  causes,  with 
which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar,  and  to  which  we  can  cer¬ 
tainly  trace  the  results  attributable  to  them.  Here,  as  w'e  pass 
upward  into  living  things,  we  have  wholly  indeterminate 
causes,  of  which  we  can  only  say  such  causes  may  arise  and 
work  out  result  of  one  order  or  another.  This  is  an  odd  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  theory  which  starts  out  with  the  intention  of 
explaining  the  world  as  a  purely  physical  product.  The  farther 
we  go  in  our  explanations  the  less  do  w'e  know  of  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion,  and  the  more  are  we  at  the  mercy  of  chance. 
There  is  certainly  here  some  assurance  given  to  the  view  that 
both  causes  and  reasons  lie  at  the  foundations  of  the  world 
and  bring  to  it  whatever  of  light  envelops  it.  Our  causes  ful¬ 
fil  themselves  in  reasons,  and  our  reasons  root  themselves  in 
causes. 

The  second  element  in  this  chain  of  reasoning,  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  is  fitted  to  its  work  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  first 
element,  fortuitous  modifications.  There  is  to  be  no  teleology 
in  our  explanation  of  the  world.  Teleology  has  often  been 
found  to  be  an  easy,  slipshod  method  —  we  grant  the  accusa¬ 
tion —  which  has  deceived  us  with  the  mere  appearance  of 
knowledge  when  we  have  been  enveloped  in  intense  ignorance. 
But  this  natural  selection  is  merely  a  disguised  teleology.  We 
have  covered  our  offspring  with  a  blanket,  and  so  are  ready  to 
deny  its  existence.  Selection  is  always  based  on  teleology,  the 
uses  to  which  a  thing  can  be  put.  Selection  is  a  process  of 
thought;  we  have  now  referred  it  to  things,  and  so  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deny  its  very  nature.  How  does  selection  come  to 
living  things?  Only  by  a  reference  in  them  to  future  wants 
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which  the  living  process  is  bound  to  meet.  The  selection  goes 
with  the  life,  is  part  of  the  life.  The  living  thing  can  no  more 
fail  of  selection  than  the  mind  of  man  can  fail  of  it.  Life  is 
teleological,  and  the  teleology  is  given  to  it.  The  life  explains 
the  teleology,  and  the  teleology  expounds  the  life.  Our  theory, 
therefore,  makes  war  upon  teleology  by  virtue  of  a  stolen 
function.  With  the  infant,  strapped  to  its  back,  it  goes  boldly 
on  its  way. 

It  seems  to  me  —  I  would  utter  the  opinion  with  much  dif¬ 
fidence  —  that  we  are  often  safer  in  dealing  with  general  views, 
in  an  oversight  of  the  whole  field,  than  we  are  in  our  particular 
inquiries  into  some  portion  of  it.  The  general  trend  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  reliable  than  its  special  declarations.  If  a  man 
stands  by  the  world  as  one  whole,  the  world  will  stand  by  him 
in  more  reliable  support  than  it  will  if  he  ventures  on  some 
private  interpretation.  If  we  see  the  things,  and  all  the  things, 
nearest  to  us,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  relatively  far 
reaching  and  safe  horizon.  The  modification  of  one  thing  by 
another  is  often  much  easier  of  apprehension  than  it  is  how 
the  function  of  either  of  them  proceeds  by  itself. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  BABEL-BIBLE  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  NOTZ,  PH.D.,  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

Among  the  epoch-making  achievements  of  scientific  research 
during  the  past  century  which  possess  a  lasting  character,  the 
results  of  the  explorations  carried  on  in  the  countries  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  stand  forth  preeminently.  Al¬ 
though  excavations  had  been  carried  on  systematically  in 
Mesopotamia  since  1842,  the  interest  of  the  educated  Christian 
world  was  more  generally  aroused  in  France  in  1846  at  the 
return  of  Paul  Emil  Botta  from  his  successful  expedition  to 
Assyria.  In  England  the  interest  of  the  public  reached  a 
climax  when  George  Smith,  in  October,  1872,  discovered, 
among  the  clay  tablets  of  Assurbanipal’s  library  at  Nineveh, 
an  account  of  the  Deluge,  which  he  made  public  on  December 
3,  1872,  to  a  representative  audience  over  which  Gladstone 
presided.  A  similar  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  at  least 
the  Eastern  States  of  this  country,  when  the  magnificent  re¬ 
sults  of  the  various  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Nippur  in  Babylonia,  under  Peters,  Haynes, 
and  Hilprecht,  were  made  known.  Again  a  climax  was 
reached  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  Professor  Hilprecht, 
in  a  course  of  public  lectures  to  large  audiences,  reviewed  the 
remarkable  finds  made  at  Nippur.  What  a  deep  and  perma¬ 
nent  interest  was  created  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that,  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  courses  in  Assyriology  have  been 
established  in  all  the  leading  universities  of  this  country. 
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Museums,  books,  periorWcals,  and  popular  lectures  were  the 
means  whereby  such  information  was  disseminated  through¬ 
out  the  land ;  and  at  two  universities,  Pennsylvania  and  Yale 
special  chairs  in  Assyrian  have  been  munificently  endowed  by 
such  public-spirited  men  as  the  Clark  brothers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  J.  P.  Morgan  of  New  York. 

The  country  most  recently  touched  by  the  magic  spell  of  the 
ancient  Orient  is  Germany.  Although  a  German  scholar, 
Grotefend,  first  succeeded  in  finding  a  key  for  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  long- forgotten  cuneiform  script,  and  although 
German  scholars  have  ever  since  held  a  leading  rank  in 
Assyriology ;  yet  the  messages  told  by  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Babylon  and  Assiir  did  not  begin  to  interest  the  German 
people  of  all  classes  of  society  until  recently,  when  Professor 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  of  Berlin  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  of  a  select  audience,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  “  Babel  and  Bible,”  which  at  once  resulted  in  placing  the 
subject  before  the  forum  of  public  discussion,  and  caused  it 
to  be  discussed,  in  all  its  phases  and  bearings,  by  all  classes  of 
German  society.  A  considerable  Babel-Bible  library  in  German 
has  appeared  in  con.sequence. 

Naturally  the  question  arises.  Why  is  it  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  have  in  turn  shown 
such  enthusiastic  attention  to  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia? 
The  catchy  cue  “  Babel-Bible  ”  tells  us.  It  was  because  Assy¬ 
ria  and  Babylonia,  their  history  and  civilization,  were  so  close¬ 
ly  related  to  that  of  Israel  as  told  in  the  Bible.  True  enough 
the  rediscovery  of  countries  that  once  ruled  the  world  and 
were  then  buried  and  forgotten  for  centuries ;  the  remarkable 
stories  of  the  monuments  dug  out  of  the  desert  sand  hills, 
telling  of  man’s  achievements  in  the  dawn  of  human  history, 
and  filling  gap  after  gap  on  the  early  pages  of  the  world’s 
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history  which  until  then  were  a  blank;  together  with  the  ro¬ 
mantic  accounts  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pioneers 
of  Oriental  research  in  the  swamps  and  deserts  of  Asia  or  in 
their  private  study-room  at  home  —  all  these  circumstances 
alone  were  sufficient  to  fascinate  the  attention  of  the  whole 
cultured  world. 

Over  and  above  this,  however,  the  Christian  world,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  viewed  with  warmth  this 
ancient  civilization  arising  out  of  the  darkness  of  a  several- 
thousand-years-old  grave,  because  of  its  unexpected  wealth 
of  illustrations,  corrections,  and  explanations  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament.  In  these  ancient  monuments  they 
saw  a  magnificent  apology  of  the  historical  fidelity  of  the 
Old'  Testament  and  a  powerful  witness  for  the  uniqueness 
of  Israel’s  religious  development.  They  were  strengthened 
in  this  belief  by  the  popular  writings  of  such  men  as  Sayce, 
Hommel,  and  Hilprecht. 

Within  very  recent  years,  however,  negative  Bible  critics 
have  attempted  to  use  the  results  of  Assyriological  research  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  Bible.  Professor  Delitzsch,  in  his 
above-named  “  Babel  and  Bible  ”  lectures,  crystallized  this 
movement,  and  made  it  appear  as  if  the  Bible  in  the  light  of 
the  Assyrian  monuments  was  proved  to  be  nothing  but  man’s 
work,  not  divine  revelation.  Followers  of  Delitzsch  in  Europe 
and  America  have  heralded  this  view  broadcast,  and  did  as 
if  their  new  message  was  the  result  of  exact  scientific  research. 
Delitzsch  attempted  to  prove  mainly  three  things :  ( 1 )  that 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  evidently  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Babylonians,  and  therefore  not  revealed  by 
God;  (2)  that  the  ethical  level  of  Israel  was  in  many  points 
below  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  that  the  Jewish  laws  can¬ 
not  be  of  divine  origin;  (3)  that  the  Bible  narrates  things 
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which  have  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  Assyriological  re¬ 
search. 

How  untenable  and  baseless  these  theories  are  may  best  be 
seen  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  more  important  re¬ 
sults  of  the  excavations  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any 
bearing  on  the  Old  Testament.  The  fruitful  stimulus  which 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  received  from  the.  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  already  evidenced  itself 
in  various  ways.  An  ever-increasing  light  was  thus  thrown 
on  Semitic  philology,  lexicography,  and  grammar.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Hebrew  will  appeal  to  us  at  once,  if  we  remember  that  they 
are  cognate  languages,  and  that  each  developed  a  literature 
under  similar  conditions  of  commerce  at  about  the  same  time. 
Several  dozen  well-knowm  words  occur  in  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Assyrian  only,  and  have  but  recently  been  understood  in  their 
true  meaning.  A  good  many  conjectures  regarding  the  Old 
Testament  text  have  thus  become  needless.  Numerous  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  well  as  titles  can  now  be  satisfactor¬ 
ily  explained  only  with  the  help  of  the  Assyrian.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  biblical  geography  has  also  been  greatly  enriched,  and 
numerous  biblical  places  which  heretofore  could  not  be  local¬ 
ized  have  now  been  fully  identified.  Mount  Ararat,  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  Haran,  Karchemish,  Pethor,  Cuta,  Kebar,  are  but 
a  few  such  examples ;  and,  to  mention  but  one  more  instance 
out  of  many,  the  historicity  of  the  table  of  nations  (Gen.  x.), 
which  was  so  frequently  attacked  and  doubted,  has  been  glor¬ 
iously  vindicated.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  biblical  localities  have 
not  as  yet  been  as  definitely  located  as  the  average  school 
map  would  have  us  believe.  As  the  thousands  of  hitherto 
undeciphered  inscriptions  are  gradually  being  interpreted  by 
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our  diligent  modern  scholars,  the  earliest  periods  of  human 
history  are  more  and  more  brought  to  light  out  of  a  long- 
forgotten  past.  One  need  but  take  a  modern  edition  of  a 
text-book  on  ancient  history,  such  as  are  now  used  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  compare  the  first  few  pages  that 
give  in  brief  form  our  present  knowledge  of  the  earliest  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  with  similar  books  used!  in  our  schools  a 
generation  ago,  and  the  wonderful  progress  in  exact  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge  will  readily  become  evident. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples,  out  of  many,  which  go  to 
show  how  potently  Assyriological  research  has  fructified  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  science  more  or  less  closely  related  to  Old 
Testament  study.  Of  the  greatest  general  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  however,  certain  cuneiform  records  proved  to  be, 
which  in  a  hitherto  unequaled  >way  contained  accounts  strik¬ 
ingly  parallel  to  the  well-known  biblical  stories  of  Creation, 
Paradise,  the  Flood,  and  the  Primeval  Fathers.  These,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Delitzsch,  the  Old  Testament  writers  took  over 
from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sources.  And,  furthermore, 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath  and  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  that 
were  until  recently  looked  upon  as  an  exclusively  Jewish  pos¬ 
session,  are  now  said  to  have  existed  in  Babylonia  long  before 
Moses’  time.  Is  this  true?  Is  it  possible  to  refute  these  state¬ 
ments?  Does  not  the  hitherto  prevailing  view  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation  crumble  together  in  view  of  these  alleged  modern 
scientific  discoveries? 

At  the  outset  we  must  clearly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
locally  as  well  as  temporally  the  beginning  chapters  of  Gene¬ 
sis  point  to  Babylonia.  The  localizing  of  the  rivers  of  Para¬ 
dise,  the  Flood  account,  the  story  of  Nimrod’s  Empire,  the 
narrative  about  the  ten  Primeval  Fathers,  the  story  about  the 
Tower  of  Babel, —  all  these  are,  on  the  whole,  not  exclusively 
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Israelitish  property,  but  a  common  heritage  of  various  ancient 
people,  as  the  comparative  study  of  religion  has  clearly  shown. 
And  if  we  find  .such  parallel  traditions  amongst  the  early  in- 
habitants  of  America  and  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  is  it  not  quite  natural  that  in  the  recollections  of  their 
earliest  history  the  Assyro-Babylonians  and  the  Hebrews,  two 
Semitic  people  so  closely  related  as  regards  their  language  as 
well  as  their  racial  type,  should  have  retained  a  closely  similar 
tradition?  Still  more  .so  when  we  consider  that  Israel  traced 
its  origin  back  to  southern  Babylonia,  the  home  of  the  patri¬ 
arch  Abraham.  And  if  we  finally  remember  that  throughout 
its  history  the  recollection  of  Babylonia  as  being  the  former 
home  of  its  progenitors  never  was  forgotten,  then  it  becomes 
evident  that  common  origin  and  related  character  sufficiently 
account  in  most  instances  for  common  parallel  literary  posses¬ 
sions.  Similar  traditions  from  early  times,  similar  linguistic 
phraseology,  identical  or  similar  conceptions  and  customs,  are 
exactly  what  we  expect  to  find.  It  was  in  no  wise  necessary 
for  Hebrew  writers  first  to  study  Assyrian  literature,  in  order 
to  transmit  Assyrian  possessions  to  their  own  people.  In  fact, 
it  is  altogether  unlikely,  because  the  Jews  were  always,  as  a 
people,  fundamentally  separated  from  their  Semitic  relatives. 
The  Jewish  people  went  its  own  way,  and  its  religious  devel¬ 
opment  took  an  entirely  different  course  from  that  of  other 
nations.  And  right  here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  not  those 
points  which  Israel  had  in  common  with  other  nations  (for 
instance,  with  the  Assyro-Babylonians),  but  rather  the  funda¬ 
mental,  incisive  differences,  must  be  considered,  if  we  wish 
to  test  the  intrinsic  value  of  Israel’s  religion. 

The  Babylonians  possessed  a  creation  epic  which  possesses 
various  points  of  resemblance  with  the  biblical  account  of  cre¬ 
ation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  closer  comparison  will  show  that  both 
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accounts  differ  fundamentally  from  each  other  in  most  and 
at  that  just  the  essential  points.  Over  against  the  simple  and 
chaste  account  of  Genesis,  bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of 
truthfulness,  and  leading  back  the  origin  of  the  universe 
to  the  one  almighty  God,  we  see  the  fantastic,  bizarre,  con¬ 
fused,  and  unreal  Babylonian  account,  with  its  crude,  ma¬ 
terialistic  polytheism,  where  the  gods  themselves  are  created, 
and  appear  quarreling,  fighting  amongst  themselves,  full  of 
fear,  intoxicated,  and  winning  success  by  witchcraft.  The 
Babylonian  account  of  creation  resembles,  indeed,  rather 
Hesiod’s  “  Theogony.”  In  the  Babylonian  epic  we  find  a 
creation  out  of  already  existing  matter,  and  the  world  arises 
as  the  result  of  a  fight  of  the  gods  with  nature.  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  story  is  bound  down  to  the  locality  where  the  tradition 
developed,  and  puts  native  anthropomorphic  elements  into 
the  creating  activity  of  the  gods.  Everything  aims  at  the  en- 
thronisation  of  a  new  world-god  —  Marduk. 

These  are  incisive  differences  from  the  biblical  narrative. 
It  is  utterly  absurd  to  maintain  with  Delitzsch,  that  a  whole 
series  of  biblical  narratives  appears  in  a  purer  and  more  or¬ 
iginal  form  in  the  Babylonian  creation  story.  As  regards  the 
occurrence  of  certain  related  expressions  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  the  Assyrian  accounts,  it  does  in  no  wise  follow  that 
the  taking  over  of  these  words  and  of  mythical  pictures  from 
another  religion  proves  or  presupposes  an  acceptance  of  these 
myths ;  just  as  the  fact  that  we  speak  of  Hallowe’en  does  not 
postulate  our  belief  in  the  “  spooks,”  etc.,  formerly  associated 
with  that  night. 

Several  ancient  peoples  possessed  traditions  of  a  great  flood. 
Such  a  catastrophe  naturally  would  impress  itself  indelibly 
upon  the  memory  of  the  survivors  and  their  descendants,  and 
certain  characteristic  features  would  surely  survive  throughout 
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the  ages.  The  Babylonian  Flood  story  in  many  points  re¬ 
sembles  the  biblical  account.  There  are,  however,  also  various 
essential  differences.  The  Babylonian  account  has  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  gods,  who  are  exceedingly  capricious,  and  disagree 
amongst  themselves,  lie,  cheat  one  another,  fear  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  which  they  themselves  set  loose,  are  attracted  in  their 
eager  greed  by  the  sweet  savor  of  the  burnt-offering,  like 
flies,  before  they  themselves  even  know  who  is  bringing  the 
offering.  The  Babylonian  account  does  not  state  why  the 
gods  sent  a  flood.  Essential  facts  of  the  Hebrew  account  are 
missing  in  the  Assyrian;  for  instance,  the  olive  twig  of  the 
dove,  and  the  rainbow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  does 
not  speak  of  a  pilot  nor  of  a  crew  of  workingmen  taken  along 
in  the  ark.  The  biblical  account  appears  to  be  a  strictly 
historical  narrative,  while  the  Babylonian  story  gives  pat¬ 
ent  evidence  of  containing  fabulous  elements.  Usually  fables 
originate  from  historical  narratives  by  a  process  of  corruption, 
and  not  vice  versa.  The  spirit  of  the  two  traditions  differs 
fundamentally  one  from  the  other.  The  Babylonian  hero  res¬ 
cues  his  dead  and  living  property.  The  biblical  account, 
instead,  possesses  the  higher  viewpoint  of  the  preservation  of 
animal  life. 

Delitzsch  tried  to  connect  an  illustration  on  an  old  Babylon¬ 
ian  seal  cylinder  with  the  biblical  story  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  fall 
into  sin.  The  picture  represents  a  man  and  a  woman,  garbed 
in  long,  flowing  gowns,  sitting  on  chairs  to  the  right  and  left 
of  a  tree,  towards  which  both  stretch  out  an  arm.  Behind  the 
female  figure  something  that  may  represent  a  snake  is  sus¬ 
pended  perpendicularly  in  the  air.  Since  no  autochthonal 
parallel  account  with  Gen.  iii.  1  ff.  has  been  found  as  yet  in 
cuneiform  literature,  and  since  nowhere  in  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  creation  story  mention  is  made  of  an  original  pair. 
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man  and  wife,  several  noted  Assyriologists  have  denied  that 
this  cylinder  has  anything  to  do  with  a  paradise  story,  not  to 
mention  numerous  essential  differences  from  the  account  in 
Gen.  iii.,  where  the  snake  communicates  with  the  woman  alone, 
and  where  no  mention  is  made  of  beautiful  chairs  and  gar¬ 
ments  or  headdress,  such  as  are  pictured  on  the  cylinder.  The 
engraving  on  the  seal  cylinder  is,  at  any  rate,  far  removed 
from  the  Genesis  account,  and  it  is  absurd  to  intimate  even 
that  it  points  to  a  Babylonian  origin  of  the  biblical  story  of 
man’s  fall,  as  long  as  no  related  cuneiform  text  is  found.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  nowhere  in  Babylonian  mythology  have 
we  a  parallel  to  the  biblical  story  of  the  fall,  the  decisive  hap¬ 
pening  in  Paradise. 

Delitzsch  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ten  bibli¬ 
cal  primitive  fathers  (Gen.  v.)  very  likely  corresponded  to 
the  Babylonian  primeval  kings  mentioned  by  Berosus.  But 
he  failed  to  mention  that  the  Israelite  tradition  distinguishes 
two  such  series  of  primeval  fathers,  one  being  a  genealogy 
of  the  Sethites,  or  good  forefathers,  the  other  of  the  Cainites 
(Gen.  iv.),  or  relatively  bad  forefathers.  While  certain  strik¬ 
ing  relations  no  doubt  exist  between  the  biblical  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  series  of  names,  nevertheless  there  are  also  such 
important  differences  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  biblical 
series  as  the  mere  precipitation  of  a  mythologically  colored 
Babylonian  tradition.  The  Babylonian  list  possesses  an  out- 
and-out  national  coloring,  the  respective  persons  being  Baby¬ 
lonian  kings,  who,  according  to  Berosus,  reigned  432,000 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  various  features  of  the  biblical  ac¬ 
count  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  its  historical  character. 

According  to  Delitzsch,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  also  originated 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  There  we  find  not  only  the  name 
shabattu,  but  also  a  hemerology,  the  so-called  “Sabbath  law,” 
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an  inscription  which  states  that  the  Tth,  15th,  19th,  21st,  and 
28th  days  of  the  months  Elul  and  Arahsaman  are  evil  days 
on  which  certain  things  shall  not  be  done.  Yet  here  again 
various  important  facts  were  not  mentioned  by  Delitzsch 
In  Israel  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  God’s  rest  from  work.  It 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  practising  humane  deeds 
towards  servants  and  beasts.  The  above-mentioned  Babylon¬ 
ian  days  are  explicitly  called  evil  days,  while  the  Hebrew  Sab¬ 
bath  was  a  specially  blessed  day.  Nowhere  are  we  told  what 
day  was  called  the  shabattu  in  Babylonia,  whether  it  was 
an  annual  festival  or  one  of  the  aforementioned  days.  The 
Jewish  Sabbath  fell  on  every  7th  day,  and  did  not  vary  as  the 
days  mentioned  in  the  Sabbath  law.  The  Babylonian  shabattu 
was,  furthermore,  a  day  of  atonement,  and  not  a  day  of  rest 
from  work.  And,  finally,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  Isa. 
Ivi.  3  ff.,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  specified  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  between  Jews  and  proselytes  over  against 
the  Babylonians. 

Repeatedly  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of 
Jewish  monotheism  to  other  ancient  peoples.  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Arabia,  were  said  to  be  its  home.  Now  Delitzsch  tries  to 
derive  it  from  Babylonia.  At  least  Canaanites,  or  northern 
Semites,  who  immigrated  into  that  country  about  2500  b.  c., 
are  said  to  have  been  monotheists.  Besides,  Delitzsch  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Semitic  name  for  “  god  ”  is  a  word  that  pre¬ 
cludes  a  multitude  of  gods ;  and  finally,  the  different  gods  are 
said  to  have  been  but  different  names  and  phases  of  the  one 
Godhead  to  the  more  enlightened  Assyrians.  Various  scholars 
have  refuted  these  assertions,  for  the  cuneiform  texts  dating 
from  the  time  of  these  Canaanite  immigrants  show  us  that 
polytheism  was  rampant  then.  Hammurabi,'  for  instance,  the 
mightiest  ruler  of  that  time,  enumerates  a  whole  list  of  gods 
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in  the  prologue  of  his  famous  code  of  laws,  and  in  the  proper 
names  of  that  period  theophorous  names  abound,  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  even  the  more  intelligent  and  enlightened  minds  were 
polytheists.  The  name  of  Hammurabi’s  father  was  Sin- 
mubalHt,  i.e.  “  the  moon-god  gives  life,”  and  his  son’s  name 
was  ”  Samsu-iluna,”  i.e.  ”  the  sun  is  ouf  god.” 

Delitzsch’s  assertion  that  the  -Semitic  word  for  “  god,”  el, 
ilu,  signified  “  aim,”  “  goal,”  and  indicated  a  monotheistic 
conception  of  God  amongst  the  Canaanites,  is  equally  baseless. 
Professor  Edward  Konig’s  view  appeals  much  more  and  is 
supported  by  several  proof-texts,  viz.  that  el  signifies  ‘‘  might,” 
“power”  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  29,  etc.).  Finally,  it  must  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  inscription  which,  according  to  Delitzsch, 
identifies  the  various  gods:  god  Ninib,  Marduk  of  strength; 
god  Nergal,  Marduk  of  battle,  etc.,  permits  of  various  inter¬ 
pretations,  all  of  which  are  just  as  appealing  and  some  even 
more  probable  than  that  offered  by  Delitzsch. 

In  short,  this  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  Hebrew  mono¬ 
theism  in  a  natural  way,  i.e.  to  deny  its  supernatural  element, 
has  proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure,  and  the  fact  again  remains 
that  no  science  is  able  to  explain  the  unique  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews,  their  monotheism,  in  the  midst  of  surround¬ 
ing  polytheists. 

In  comparing  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Israelites 
with  those  of  the  Assyrians,  Delitzsch  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ethical  niveau  of  the  Jews  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
Assyrians.  Blood-feud,  warfare,  and  the  position  of  woman 
among  the  Jews  are  said  to  give  evidence  of  this.  But  Del¬ 
itzsch  makes  himself  guilty  of  an  entirely  one-sided,  colored, 
and  incorrect  presentation,  which  distorts  and  in  no  way 
corresponds  to  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  an  unprejudiced, 
objective  reader  of  the  Old  Testament.  For,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  that  blood-feiid  which  rests  as  a  curse  upon  certain  Orien¬ 
tal  nations  is  not  sanctioned  in  the  Bible.  The  punishment  of 
a  murderer  by  the  near  relatives  of  the  murdered  person  was 
undoubtedly  permitted  because  of  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
people,  as  was  the  case  with  other  things,  but  it  was  controlled 
and  checked  by  law,  so  that  the  name  “  blood-feud  ”  does  not  fit 
the  circumstances  at  all.  The  shedding  of  human  blood  was 
forbidden  (Gen.  ix.  6;  Num.  xxxvi.  33,  etc.).  Arbitrarj’  and 
personal  revenge  were  likewise  forbidden  by  legal  restrictions. 
Only  one  person,  the  goel,  i.e.  the  representative  of  the  rights  of 
the  murdered  person,  was  permitted  to  carry  out  this  right  of 
punishment.  At  least  tw'O  witnesses  were  necessary  for  con¬ 
viction,  and  this  necessitated  a  regular  previous  investigation. 
Besides  there  were  six  places  of  refuge  for  the  accused  to  flee 
to ;  and  if  he  was  found  to  be  not  guilty,  he  was  permitted  to 
live  unharmed  in  one  of  these  cities,  and  might  return  free  to 
his  home  when  the  high  priest  died. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  Babylonia,  having  a  much  older 
government  and  culture,  was  in  some  points  in  advance  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Mosaic  period  in  this  matter ;  but  to  maintain  that 
the  Jews  were  ethically  inferior  contradicts  all  historical  facts. 

Delitzsch  is  but  repeating  what  others  have  done  before 
him,  if  he  claims  that  the  Jews  practised  savage  cruelties  in 
warfare.  In  this  case,  however,  he  would  better  not  have 
compared  them  to  the  Assyrians,  for  it  is  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  adduce  examples  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  and  Babylonian  kings,  which  give  abundant  evidence  of 
revoltingly  cruel  and  inhuman  practices  of  those  Oriental  des¬ 
pots  toward  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  toward  inanimate 
nature,  such  as  trees.  Not  only  that  captives  were  burned  by 
thousands,  including  children,  others  being  put  to  death  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  still  others  having  hands  and  arms,  or 
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noses  and  ears,  cut  oflf,  eyes  plucked  out,  tongues  torn  out,  and 
lips  cut  off  —  but  Asurnasirpal  and  others  boast  of  having 
cut  off  and  destroyed  their  enemies’  forests  and  gardens. 
Over  against  these  acts’  of  vandalism,  Deut,  xx.  19  ff.  must  be 
called  to  mind,  where  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  fruitbearing 
trees  must  be  spared,  and  1  Kings  xx.  31,  where  we  are  told 
that  Israelite  kings  had  the  reputation  of  being  humane  and 
loyal  towards  their  enemies.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  moral  elevation  of  a  nation  can  be  gauged  only  indi¬ 
rectly  by  events  that  happen  during  such  stirring  periods  as 
times  of  war.  And  although  the  Hebrews  repeatedly  followed 
up  their  victories  in  a  merciless  manner,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  was  done  toward  nations  like  the  Canaanites, 
whose  utter  depravity  called  forth  God’s  judgment  upon  their 
heads  as  a  punishment  for  their  heathenish  wickedness  (Gen. 
xix.  5;  Lev.  .xviii.  38:  Eccles.  xii.  4,  etc.)  ;  as  well  as  to  safe¬ 
guard  Israel  against  being  seduced  by  them.  Secondly,  this 
happened  over  against  such  enemies  as  the  Amalekites,  who 
had  treacherously  assaulted  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  26),  or  like 
the  people  of  Succoth  (Judges  viii.  6),  who  had  denied  sus¬ 
tenance  and  aid  to  passing  troops.  Thirdly,  the  correct  read¬ 
ing  of  2  Sam.  xii.  31  is:  “and  he  let  the  captives  work  with 
the  brick-mould.”  Fourthly,  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  12  it  is  said  that 
enemies  were  cast  down  from  a  rock  in  revenge,  but  Amos  i. 
11  explains  this  by  saying  that  Edom  had  frequently  shown 
cruelty  against  its  brother  Israel. 

Over  and  against  the  alleged  low'  position  of  woman  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  as  maintained  by  Delitzsch,  we  need  but  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  honorable  way  in  which  women  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  eminent  position  held  by 
Moses’  sister,  Mary,  Deborah,  Htildah  —  and  to  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  a  good  w'ife ;  to  the  many  legal  regulations  con- 
Vol.  LX VI II.  No.  272.  7 
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cerning  women ;  and,  finally,  to  the  Decalogue,  which  demands 
obedience  toward  father  and  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  well  as  from  Herodotus,  we  know  that  in  Babylonia 
prostitution  was  a  religious  act,  a  sort  of  worship,  carried  on 
in  honor  of  the  Babylonian  goddess  Istar.  Hammurabi  in  his 
code  speaks  of  prostitution  in  a  most  unconcerned  manner,  as 
of  a  self-evident  institution. 

In  summing  up,  it  must  be  said  that  only  by  the  concealing, 
exaggerating,  and  one-sidedly  misstating  of  facts  can  one  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  Israelite  culture  was  ethically  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Babylonians. 

Delitzsch  also  maintained  that  the  Bible,  especially  the  Old 
Testament,  contained  untruthful  statements,  and  in  proof  of 
his  assertions  produces  anew  some  of  the  old,  time-worn  argu¬ 
ments  of  negative  Bible  critics.  To  believe  even  to-day  that 
Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  prayed  a  mosaic  of  psalm  pas¬ 
sages  that  were  partly  composed  centuries  after  Nineveh’s  fall, 
or  that  the  king  of  Nineveh  did  such  sincere  penitence  that  he 
ordered  oxen  and  sheep  to  be  clothed  with  sackcloth,  would 
be  a  sin  against  our  common  sense.  The  entire  book  of  Jonah, 
Delitzsch  deems  fantastically  Oriental. 

With  reference  to  the  date  and  origin  of  Jonah’s  psalm,  a 
late  date  is  by  no  means  ascribed  to  it  by  all  scholars.  It  is 
simply  a  conjecture  of  some  negative,  radical  critics.  And 
ascribing  to  it  an  eclectic  and  composite  character  signifies  a 
total  disregard,  undervaluing,  and  misconception  of  the  beauty 
and  homogeneity  of  the  psalm,  that  corresponds  so  well  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  prophet  found  himself.  A  public  re¬ 
ligious  fasting  on  a  large  scale  was  nothing  unusual  in  As¬ 
syria,  and  from  cuneiform  literature  we  know  of  such  a  fast¬ 
ing  that  was  decreed  by  Asarhaddon.  Above  'all  things  the 
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historicity  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  vouchsafed  for  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Christ  himself  (Matt.  xii.  39). 

Delitzsch  considers  it  shallow  witticism  and  scoffing,  which 
should  be  branded  accordingly,  when  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  ridicule  the  Babylonian  idols,  “  who  have  eyes  and 
see  not,  ears  and  hear  not,”  etc.,  because  the  enlightened  class 
amongst  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  saw  in  the  idols  but 
emblems  of  the  gods  enthroned  in  heaven.  And  yet,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  who  formed  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  what  they  themselves  saw  and  heard 
concerning  the  worship  of  their  idolatrous  contemporaries, 
knew  right  well  the  import  of  their  own  sayings,  and  would 
have  most  carefully  avoided  e.xposing  themselves.  And  be¬ 
sides,  if  we  compare  the  religious  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr¬ 
ians,  teeming  with  the  grossest  idolatry,  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  full  baselessness  of  Delitzsch’s  statement  readily 
becomes  evident. 

Delitzsch  deems  it  a  going  astray  of  man’s  reason  to  believe 
in  the  revelation  of  the  Bible.  In  proof  of  this  he  says  that 
the  book  of  Job,  for  instance,  denies  the  existence  of  a  just 
God  with  words  that  partly  border  on  blasphemy ;  while  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  according  to  him,  consists  of  wedding  songs 
of  a  very  worldly  nature.  Furthermore,  Delitzsch  claims  that, 
according  to  the  Bible,  God  positively  instituted  the  idolatry  of 
the  heathens,  and  nevertheless  later  punished  them  for  it. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  if  we  would  attempt  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  shocking  levity  and  superficiality  of  these  as  well 
as  other  similar  incorrect  and  one-sided  statements  of  Del¬ 
itzsch  concerning  the  Bible.  Scarcely  one  of  these  alleged  new 
difficulties  put  forward  by  Delitzsch  but  has  been  disproved 
or  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  Bible  lovers  long  ago. 
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In  the  book  of  Job  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the 
righteous  is  treated  —  its  source  and  its  purpose.  In  the  va¬ 
rious  dialogues  the  different  speakers  frequently  utter  incor¬ 
rect  views,  but  are  always  corrected  by  the  others  or  by  the 
author.  Especially  Job  himself,  in  his  extreme  physical  and 
mental  anguish,  utters  words  which,  if  torn  from  the  others 
and  dissected  without  regard  to  the  context,  may  sound  like 
bordering  on  blasphemy  and  like  denying  the  existence  of 
a  just  God.  But,  and  this  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  the  author 
does  by  no  means  accept  them  as  his  own  view,  nor  does  he 
concur  in  them.  Job  meets  objection  and  censure.  In  chapter 
vi.  3  he  says :  “  My  words  are  foolish  ” ;  and  thereby  takes 
away  the  sting  from  his  own  words.  Furthermore,  the  dia¬ 
logues  end  by  God  setting  Job  aright,  who  finally  says:  “I 
retreat,  and  do  penitence,”  etc. 

The  view  which  Delitzsch,  in  common  with  modern  nega¬ 
tive  critics,  takes  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  must  also  not  pass 
by  unchallenged.  Conservative  Bible  scholars  of  all  times 
have  considered  it  to  be  an  allegorical  account  of  the  mystic 
union  of  Christ  and  his  church.  This  latter  view  enables  one 
to  fully  appreciate  the  entire  Song,  because  it  is  evidently  the 
dominant  idea  of  the  author.  It  is  also  a  common  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  picture  God’s  relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
covenant  as  a  marriage  relation,  and  the  Jew’s  apostasy  as 
adultery.  From  this  point  of  view  the  individual,  perhaps 
sometimes  rather  crude,  strokes  of  the  brush,  will  disappear 
and  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  Song  as  a  work  of  art. 

In  concluding,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  emphasized 
that  the  recent  attempt  to  strip  Israel  of  its  idiomatic  and  re¬ 
ligious  characteristics,  and  the  endeavor  to  trace  them  back 
and  ultimately  derive  them  from  Babel,  has  proved  an  utter 
failure.  A  process  of  religious  evolution  from  Babel  to  Bible, 
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Delitzsch’s  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  Old  Testament  in¬ 
stitutions  and  theology,  has  certainly  not  as  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  convincing  evidence. 

The  magnificent  results  of  Assyriological  research  and  their 
bearings  on  the  Old  Testament  shall  in  no  wise  be  belittled, 
and  yet  a!  warning  is  not  amiss  against  giving  credence  to  the 
unproved  theories  and  conjectures  of  Delitzsch  and  others, 
who  spread  them  in  popular  form  amongst  the  public. 

We  rejoice  that,  as  a  result  of  the  newly-opened-up  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  ancient  Orient,  the  Old  Testament  has 
unexpectedly  received  a  living  background.  It  has 'been  res¬ 
cued  from  its  hitherto  isolation.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
unique  singularity  of  Israel’s  spiritual  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment.  as  the  people  of  salvation  and  bearer  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  is  correctly  bounded,  and  the  growing  conviction  impresses 
itself  upon  the  unprejudiced  observer  that  Israel,  in  its  specifi¬ 
cally  religious  development,  pursued  its  own  ways,  led  on  by 
its  God,  who  revealed  himself  to  it  alone,  “  making  known  his 
ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  FIFTH  CHAPTER  OF  WELLHAUSEN’S 
PROLEGOMENA. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena  completes 
the  “  History  of  Worship,”  which  forms  the  earliest  and 
most  important  division  of  this  celebrated  book.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Endowment  of  the  Clergy,”  and  while  it  does 
not  possess  anything  like  the  interest  or  the  consequence  of 
the  first  four  chapters  it  yet  claims  consideration  in  this  series 
of  articles.  In  many  respects  it  carries  to  their  logical  con¬ 
clusions  mistakes  that  we  have  had  to  examine  in  their  earlier 
stages.  It  is  thus  natural  to  subject  it  to  some  consideration, 
although  the  topics  with  which  it  deals  are  in  some  instances 
incapable  of  satisfactory  treatment  because  of  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  our  material.  The  chapter  itself  is  divided 
into  two  main  sections,  —  the  first  dealing  with  certain  offer¬ 
ings,  the  second  with  the  Levitical  cities. 

I. 

The  various  kinds  of  offerings  must,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  This  chapter  is  singularly  difficult  to 
deal  with  satisfactorily,  for  Wellhausen  here  surpasses  him¬ 
self  in  inaccuracy  and  confusion;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
writes,  “  In  Deuteronomy  the  priests  are  entirely  thrown  upon 

the  sacrifices . if. they  are  not  exercising  the  priestly 

function  they  must  starve  (1  Sam.  ii.  36).”'  How  or  when 
*  Prolegomena  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  155. 
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First  Samuel  became  a  part  of  Deuteronomy  is  not  explained 
nor  are  we  told  why  the  denunciation  which  obviously  applies 
only  to  a  single  house  —  that  of  Eli  —  should  be  extended 
to  the  other  priestly  houses  which  were  not  implicated  in 
its  guilt.  The  statement  itself  is  contradicted  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page,  where  we  are  informed  that  “  at  an  earlier 
date  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  received  money  from  those  who 
employed  them  (Deut.  xviii.  8),  but  for  this  had  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  the  temple.”  This  is  an  extraordinary 
falsehood,  for  Deuteronomy  xviii.  8  reads:  “They  [i.e. 
Levites  coming  from  the  provinces]  shall  have  like  portions 
to  eat,  beside  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony.” 
In  Wellhausen’s  hands  this  becomes  a  payment  of  money 
from  those  who  employed  them,  coupled  with  an  obligation 
of  maintaining  the  temple,  and  that  though,  on  the  very  next 
page,  he  alleges  that  they  ,are  entirely  thrown  upon  the 
sacrifices. 

In  refuting  such  a  discussion  the  only  course  open  is  to 
pick  out  the  more  or  less  salient  points  and  treat  of  those  — 
for  the  correction  of  every  minor  inaccuracy  would  consume 
space  needlessly.  The  first  matter  of  importance  appears  to 
be  a  comparison  of  the  priestly  dues  in  1  Samuel  ii.  12-16; 
Deuteronomy  xviii.  3;  and  Leviticus  vii.  34.  In  the  first 
passage  the  “  tribute  of  raw  portions  of  flesh  before  the 
burning  of  the  fat  ”  is  “  treated  as  a  shameless  demand.” 
“  More  tolerable  is  it,  though  even  that  is  an  abuse,  when 
the  priests  cause  boiled  flesh  to  be  brought  them  from  the 
pot”  (p.  153).  Now  I  have  already  shown  that,  contrary  to 
Wellhausen’s  assumption,  the  Priestly  Code  contemplates 
boiled  flesh  for  the  priestly  dues,*  and  of  course,  on  any  view, 

*  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  211  f.  =  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
October,  1909,  pp.  728  f. 
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the  conduct  of  the  priests  is  an  abuse ;  thus  there  is  no  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  this  passage  and  Leviticus.  There  re¬ 
mains  the  question  of  the  relations  between  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus. 

“  ....  We  have  it  in  Deuteronomy  as  ‘  the  priest’s  due  from  the 
people’  (xviii.  3=1  Sam.  ii.  12)  that  he  receives  the  shoulder  and 
the  two  cheeks  and  the  maw  of  the  slaughtered  animal;  and  yet 
this  is  a  modest  claim  compared  with  what  the  sons  of  Aaron 
have  in  the  Priestly  Code  (Lev.  vii.  34),  —  the  right  leg  and  the 
breast.  The  course  of  the  development  is  plain;  the  Priestly  Code 
became  law  for  Judaism.  In  sacrifice,  ita  demands  were  those 
which  were  regarded;  but  in  order  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  the 
precept  of  Deuteronomy  was  also  maintained,  this  being  applied 
—  against  the  obvious  meaning  and  certainly  only  as  a  result  of 
later  scrupulosity  of  the  scribes  —  not  to  sacrifices  but  to  ordinary 
secular  slaughterings,  from  which  also  accordingly  the  priests  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  .  .  .  .the  precept  being  thus  harmonistically 
doubled”  (pp.  153 f.). 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  Wellhausen’s  fol¬ 
lowers  to  be  told  that  Deuteronomy  does  not  permit  any 
“ordinary  secular  slaughterings”  in  the  religious  capital; 
but  the  express  terms  of  the  law  are  in  this  matter  too  clear 
for  doubt:  “If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose  to  put  his  name  there  be  too  far  from  thee,  then  thou 
mayest  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock ....  and  thou  mayest 
eat  within  thy  gates”  (xii.  20).  That  is  plain  enough:  the 
permission  is  limited  to  those  who  live  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  place.  But  it  is  so  worded  as  not  to  apply  to 
the  capital.  Hence  animals  slaughtered  there  for  food  purposes, 
only,  would  still  have  to  be  sacrificed.  If  we  turn  to  Deuter¬ 
onomy  xviii.  3,  we  find  that  it  deals  with  the  priests’  due 
“  from  them  that  slaughter  a  sacrifice.”  The  conjecture  lies 
close  at  hand  that  the  law  is  intended  to  apply  to  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  sacrificing  merely  for  food  purposes.  They 
would  be  under  a  heavy  disadvantage  as  compared  with  per- 
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sons  dwelling  at  a  distance  in  having  to  pay  any  due  at  all 
on  such  animals,  and  accordingly  the  legislation  grants  them 
some  relief  in  making  it  lighter  than  that  on  an  ordinary  peace¬ 
offering.  It  is  of  course  impossible  on  our  present  materials 
to  prove  this  with  certainty.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  permission  of  profane  slaughtering  did  not  apply  to  these 
inhabitants  so  that  they  must  have  had  to  pay  some  due ;  that 
Deuteronomy  xviii.  in  terms  covers  their  case ;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  them  that  the 
due  contemplated  by  Deuteronomy  xviii.  applies.*  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  difference  of  terminology  between  Deuteronomy 
and  Leviticus  (which  applies  in  terms  to  sacrifices  of  peace- 
offerings). 

The  next  matter  of  importance  dealt  with  in  this  chapter 
is  the  question  of  firstlings.  I  have  treated  of  this  before, 
but  I  think  it  well  to  allude  to  the  matter  shortly.  Well- 
hausen  believes  that  in  Deuteronomy  xv.  19,  20,  “  to  sanctify 
unto  the  Lord,”  “  to  eat  before  the  Lord,”  and  “  to  offer  to  the 
Lord  ”  are  three  equivalent  ideas. 

“  ....  If  now,  in  Num.  xviii.  15  seq.,  every  first  birth  is  assigned 
without  circumlocution  to  the  priest,  and  a  special  paschal  offering 
is  appointed  in  addition,  this  can  only  be  understood  as  the  last 
phase  in  the  development,  partly  because  the  idea  of  dues  alto¬ 
gether  is  secondary  to  that  of  offerings,  and  partly  because  the 

’  During  the  desert  period,  animals  killed  for  food  were  to  be 
sacrificed  for  peace-offerings  from  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
Leviticus  xvii.  6.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  usual  dues  on  a  peace¬ 
offering  were  paid  on  them,  and  so  long  as  a  sufficiency  of  manna 
was  miraculously  provided  for  food,  this  involved  no  hardship. 
But  the  caso  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  was  different.  From 
the  time  of  the  settlement  they  alone  of  all  Israelites  were  under 
a  legal  incapacity  to  slaughter  nou-sacrlficially  for  food.  It  would 
therefore  be  reasonable  that  a  smaller  due  should  be  paid  by  them 
on  such  sacrifices  than  was  habitual  in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace- 
offerings. 
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immense  augmentation  to  the  income  of  the  priests  points  to  an 
increase  of  the  hierocratic  power”  (pp.  155 f.). 

The  answer  is  shortly  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  legal 
texts  shows  that  in  the  Law  this  sanctifying  of  an  animal 
meant  withdrawing  it  from  ordinary  use,  and  sacrificing  it  to 
the  Lord;  and  that  the  rule  in  Numbers  v.  9  f,  expressly  ap¬ 
plies  to  such  cases,  and  explains  the  relationship  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  XV.  and  Numbers  xviii.  On  the  true  construction  of  the 
laws,  a  heave-offering  was  to  be  given  to  the  priest ;  and  Num¬ 
bers  xviii.  only  applies  to  such  heave-offerings.  Probably  this 
heave-offering  usually  consisted  of  one  or  more  firstlings. 
The  fact  that  the  law  was  interpreted  otherwise  after  the  exile 
cannot  of  course  override  its  very  plain  expressions.^ 

Before  dealing  with  tithes,  we  may  clear  away  the  unsound 
views  entertained  by  Wellhausen  about  first-fruits. 

“  With  the  tithe  of  the  fruit  of  the  soil  the  first-fruits  are  at 
bottom  identical ;  the  latter  were  reduced  to  definite  measure  later 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  former.  .  .  .  But  also  the  reshith, 
usually  translated  first-fruits,  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  —  as  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  wool  to  the  priests  (xviii.  4) ;  a  small 
portion,  a  basketful,  thereof  is  brought  before  the  altar  and  dedi¬ 
cated  wih  a  significant  liturgy  (xxvi.  1  seq.).  It  appears  that  it 
is  taken  from  the  tithe,  as  might  be  inferred  from  xxvi.  12  seq. 
taken  as  the  continuation  of  vers.  1-11 ;  in  one  passage,  xxvi.  2,  the 
more  general  usus  loquendi  reappears,  according  to  which  the  reshith 
means  the  entire  consecrated  fruit,  which  as  a  whole  is  consumed 
by  the  offerers  before  the  I»bd,*  and  of  which  the  priests  receive 
only  a  portion.  But  in  the  Priestly  Code  not  only  is  the  entire 
tithe  demanded  as  a  due  of  the  clergy,  the  reshith  also  is  d^ 
manded  in  addition  (Num.  xviii.  12),  and  it  is  further  multiplied, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  demanded  from  the  kneading-trough  as  well  as 
from  the  threshing-floor;  in  every  leavening  the  halla  belongs  te  the 
Loan  (XV.  20).  Nor  is  this  all;  to  the  reshith  (xviii.  12)  are  added 
the  hikkuritn  also  (xviii.  13),  as  something  distinct.  The  distinc- 

‘  For  proof  of  the  above,  see  the  Churchman  (Ix)ndon),  July, 
1906,  pp.  425-^30. 

■  As  usual  I  have  substituted  ‘‘  the  Ix)bd  ”  for  Wellhausen’s 
transliteration  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 
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tlon  does  not  occur  elsewhere  (Exod.  xxxiv.  26) ;  prepared  fruits 
alone  are  invariably  spoken  of,  the  yield  of  the  threshing-floor  and 
the  wine-press,  of  which  first  produce  —  ‘the  fulness  and  the 
overflow’  —  was  to  be  consecrated.  The  fat  of  oil,  wine,  and  corn 
is  the  main  thing  in  Num.  xviii.  also,  and  is  called  re»hith  (ver. 
12)  or  ierumah  (ver.  27) ;  but  the  bikkurim  (ver.  13)  seem  to  be 
a  separate  thing,  and,  if  this  be  really  the  case,  must  mean  those 
raw  fruits  which  have  ripened  earliest”  (pp.  157 f.). 

It  is  well  in  answering  this  to  begin  with  reshith  and 
bikkurim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  enormous  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  in  the  legal  texts. 

First,  as  to  the  dates.  In  Leviticus  xxiii.  we  have  clear 
proof  that  the  two  offerings  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  seven  zveeks.  Re.zhith  was  offered  (ver.  10  and  11)  forty-nine 
days  before  bikkurim  (ver.  15-17).  The  day  of  the  bikkurim 
was  the  feast  of  weeks,  or  Pentecost,  and  it  is  with  this  date 
that  the  bikkurim  are  invariably  associated  in  the  legal  texts 
(compare  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  10;  xxxiv.  22,  26;  Num.  xxxiii.  26). 
No  attempt  to  divide  into  different  codes  can  alter  this,  for 
the  dating  appears  equally  in  passages  that  are  assigned  to 
the  earliest  and  to  the  latest  stage. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  preparation  and  treatment.  Reshith 
was  offered  raw,  bikkurim  were  cooked:  reshith  could  not 
constitute  a  meal-offering,  bikkurim  could  and  did.  We  see 
this  clearly  in  Leviticus  xxiii.  10-20,  where  an  omer  (either 
sheaf  or  measure)  of  reshith  is  waved,  while  bikkurim  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  a  meal-offering,  loaves  made  of  flour. 
We  see  it  not  less  clearly  in  Leviticus  ii.  11-16.  The  two 
earlier  verses  (11  f.)  make  it  plain  that  reshith  could  not  come 
up  for  a  sweet  savor  on  the  altar:  while  in  verses  14-16 
bikkurim  are  constituents  of  an  offering  made  by  fire.  Note, 
too,  that  bikkurim  are  “  parched  with  fire,  bruised  corn  of 
the  first  ear,”  while  reshith  was  not  treated  in  any  way,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  honey  could  be  offered  as  reshith. 
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Thirdly,  as  to  the  materials.  Reshith  is  applied  to  oil 
wine,  corn,  wool,  fruits  of  the  ground,  honey,  leaven,  and 
dough  (or  meal?):'  bikkurim  in  the  legal  texts  relates  only 
to  that  “  which  thou  sowest  in  the  field.”  ®  But  even  here  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  reshith  of  cereals  offered  raw  seven 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  wheat  harvest  was  really  a  differ¬ 
ent  material  to‘ bikkurim  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  harvest 
as  loaves  or  parched  corn.  Of  the  perfect  distinctness  of  the 
two  offerings  throughout  the  Mosaic  legislation  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  It  may  be  added  that  this  fixes  the 
meaning  of  Exodus  xxii.  28  (20),  which  is  rendered  literally, 

“  thy  fullness  and  thy  tear  thou  shalt  not  delay.”  Such  terms 
could  not  apply  to  bikkurim  of  that  which  was  sown  in  the 
ground.  These  latter  are  enjoined  in  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  19; 
and  consequently  it  will  be  seen  that  we  find  both  offerings 
side  by  side  in  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

If  now  we  turn  to  vegetable  tithes,  with  which  Wellhausen 
supposes  the  first-fruits  to  be  at  bottom  identical,  we  shall 
see  that  these  are  differentiated  from  both  reshith  and 
bikkurim  with  the  utmost  clearness. 

First,  as  to  date.  We  have  seen  that  bikkurim  were  offered 
at  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  and  reshith  of  wheat  seven 
weeks  previously.  Now  of  tithes  we  read :  “  thou  shalt  surely 
tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  which  cometh  forth  of 
the  field  year  by  year.  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord 
. the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,” 

‘See  Lev.  li.  11  f. ;  Num.  xv.  17-21;  xviii.  12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  xxvi. 
1-10. 

*  It  is  otherwise  in  Numbers  xiii.  20,  where,  however,  the  Samari¬ 
tan  text  has  a  different  word  and  in  Nehemiah  x.  3G  (35),  where  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  fruit  of  trees.  This  is  only  one  more  proof 
of  the  wide  difference  of  date  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
post-exilic  period  and  the  frequent  misapprehensions  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  laws  after  the  exile. 
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etc.  (Deut.  xiv.  22  f.).  Those  were  not  operations  that  it 
lay  within  human  power  to  perform  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wheat  harvest  —  still  less  seven  weeks  previously.  Harvest¬ 
ing  must  have  been  completed  before  this  command  could  be 
executed. 

Secondly,  as  to  preparation  and  treatment.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  Deuteronomy 
xiv.  22  flf.  and  xxvi.  In  the  former  of  those  tw  o  passages 
the  tithe  is  regarded  as  the  material  of  a  festive  meal,  and 
also  as  something  that  might,  if  necessary,  be  sold  and 
turned  into  money  before  being  utilized.  In  the  latter  it 
forms  the  material  for  a  meal  for  the  Levites,  etc.,  con- 
sumed  locally.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  provisions 
are  in  glaring  contrast  with  what  we  have  seen  as  to  reshith 
and  bikkurim.  In  the  case  of  the  tithes  there  is  neither  wave¬ 
offering  nor  meal-offering.  The  bulk,  too,  differentiates  tithes 
very  sharply:  for  the  provisions  as  to  reshith  and  bikkurim 
obviously  relate  to  small  quantities. 

Thirdly,  as  to  material.  “  The  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil  ”  necessarily  includes  much  that  could 
not  fall  within  the  conception  of  bikkurim  of  that  which  thou 
sowest  in  the  field.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  corn  —  the 
only  common  material  —  we  have  to  remember  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  date  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
harvest  would  count  for  something.  As  to  reshith  we  have 
already  observed  that  the  offering  of  corn  was  made  seVen 
weeks  before  the  harvest  opened,  so  that  no  confusion  was 
possible  here.  It  is  true  that  in  one  passage  we  have  reshith 
of  wine  and  oil  as  well  as  of  corn,  but  here  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies.  All  offerings  of  reshith  were  (as  the  name 
itself  implies)  made  of  the  hrst  produce  that  came  to  hand. 
Tithes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  necessarily  dependent  on 
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the  ingathering  of  the  whole  of  the  produce.  In  other  words 
the  two  offerings  mark  respectively  the  opening  and  the  close 
of  the  agricultural  season. 

Once  these  distinctions  are  clearly  grasped,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  speak  of  reshith  as  being  taken 
from  the  tithe.  One  might  as  well  say  that  January  is  taken 
from  December.  But  one  other  point  remains  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Why  is  it  that  the  vegetable  tithe  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ?  No  certain  answer  can  of  course 
be  given,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  practice  of 
tithing  had  been  instituted  long  before  the  Mosaic  age.  It 
was  Jacob,  not  Moses,  who  vowed  to  God  a  tithe  of  all  that 
he  should  give  him  (Gen.  xxviii.  22).  No  doubt  the  custom 
applied  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  at  any  rate,  to  cattle  — 
the  main  source  of  the  patriarch’s  wealth  —  but  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  crops  was  so  natural  that  it  may  not  have  been  felt 
necessary  to  incorporate  any  reference  to  the  matter  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant.  First-fruits,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
probably  introduced  into  the  religion  of  Israel  for  the  first 
time  by  the  provisions  of  Exodus.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  they  were  offered  to  Israel’s  God  in  patri¬ 
archal  times,  though  of  course  the  idea  of  an  offering  of 
first-fruits  is  common  enough  in  other  religions  all  the 
world  over.. 

What  has  been  said  of  pre-Mosaic  tithing  disposes  of  Well- 
hausen’s  trouble  as  to  animal  tithes. 

“  It  is  absolutely  astounding  that  the  tithe  which  in  its  proper 
nature  should  apply  only  to  products  of  definite  measure,  such  as 
com  and  wine  and  oil  (Deut.  xiv.  23),  comes  to  be  extended  in 
the  Priestly  Code  to  cattle  also,  so  that  besides  the  male  firstling, 
every  tenth  head  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  must  also  be  paid  to  the 
priests.  This  demand  ....  first  occurs  as  a  novel  in  Lev.  xxvii. 
32  (1  Sam.  viii.  17)”  (p.  157). 

In  point  of  ‘fact  the  animal  tithe  dated  from  the  time  of 
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Jacob.  The  animals  were  not  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  nor 
is  there  any  command  to  bring  them  to  the  religious  capital : 
and  the  provisions  of  Leviticus  xxvii.  32  merely  provide  for 
the  animals  being  “  holy,”  and  not  being  redeemed,  A 
“  holy  ”  animal  was  withdrawn  from  ordinary  use  and  sac¬ 
rificed.  In  the  absence  of  any  command  to  bring  it  to  the 
capital  it  could  presumably  be  sacrificed  locally  in  the  pre- 
exilic  period  at  lay  altars  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone. 

With  regard  to  vegetable  tithes  I  have  treated  of  these 
elsewhere,'  and  will  not  here  repeat  myself. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  to  notice  in  this  division  of 
the  chapter.  On  page  159  we  read:  “there  is  a  poll-tax, 
which  is  not  indeed  enjoined  in  the  body  of  the  Priestly  Code, 
but  which  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  x.  33  [32]  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  a  third  of  a  shekel,  till  a  novel  of  the  law 
(Exod.  XXX.  15)  raised  it  to  half  a  shekel.”  As  I  have  shown 
before,  Exodus  deals  only  with  the  census,  the  half  shekel 
being  a  ransom ;  and,  consequently,  in  its  original  meaning 
the  passage  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  any  annual  poll- 
tax  (which  was  quite  independent  of  any  census).  Here 
again  interpretations  and  inferences  designed  to  meet  post- 
exilic  needs  cannot  override  the  plain  meaning  of  the  law 
in  a  historical  inquiry. 

II. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  land  it  will  be  best  to  begin 
by  noting  the  influence  of  one  of  our  old  friends  —  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  two  kinds  of  altars. 

“Originally  the  altars  were  asylums  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  1  Kings  11. 
28),  some  in  a  higher  degree  than  others  (Exod.  xxi.  13).  In  order 
not  to  abolish  the  asylums  also  along  with  the  altars,  the  Deuter- 

’  Churchman.  Sei)tember,  19(M5,  pp.  548  f.,  554  f. ;  cp.  Murray’s  Il¬ 
lustrated  Bible  Dictionary,  s.  v.  “  tithe.” 
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oDomic  legislator  desired  that  certain  holy  places  should  continue 
as  places  of  refuge.  .  .  .  The  Priestly  Code  adopts  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  But  as  all  these  asylums  are  at  the  same  time  priestly 
and  Levitical  cities,  it  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  these  also  in 
like  manner  arose  out  of  old  sanctuaries”  (p.  162). 

Mark  how  subtly  the  confusion  has  here  done  its  work.  Ig. 
nore  the  distinction  between  the  hornless  lay  altars  of  Exo¬ 
dus  XX.  24-26  and  the  single  lawful  horned  altar  of  the 
religious  capital,  and  the  attributes  of  the  latter  can  be 
attributed  to  the  former.  Then  every  lay  altar  of  which 
we  read  becomes  an  asylum,  and  a  wonderful  piece  of  his¬ 
tory  that  never  happened  can  be  constructed  on  this  founda¬ 
tion.  Yet  1  Kings  ii.  28,  with  its  reference  to  the  horns, 
shows  quite  clearly  what  contemporaries  understood,  and 
proves  that  such  altars  as  those  of  Exodus  xx.  24-26  could 
not  give  asylum:  for  no  partisan  of  Wellhausen  has  yet  been 
able  to  show  how  either  loose  earth  or  stone  that  would  be 
defiled  by  the  swinging  of  a  tool  on  it  could  without  such 
defilement  be  made  to  yield  horns.  With  regard  to  Exodus 
xxi.  13  f.  the  meaning  is  plain  enough.  The  murderer  was 
to  be  taken  —  as  Joab  was  —  even  from  the  altar  of  the 
religious  center:  the  homicide  who  was  merely  guilty  of 
something  like  manslaughter  was  to  have  appointed  for  him 
(as  actually  happens  in  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy)  a  place 
of  refuge.  It  is  at  this  that  2  Samuel  xiv.  14  glances.  The 
idea  that  the  Deuteronomic  legislator  desired  something  ‘‘  in 
order  not  to  abolish  the  asylums  also  along  with  the  altars” 
is  due  to  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  objects  which 
no  eye-witness  could  possibly  have  confused. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  points  in  order,  we  find  that 
Wellhausen  first  objects  that,  in  a  mountainous  country  like 
Palestine,  the  land  could  not  be  geometrically  portioned  off 
in  the  method  contemplated  by  Numbers  xxxv.  (p.  159). 
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Here  the  answer  of  Van  Hoonacker  is  extremely  able  and 
convincing :  “  As  to  the  way  in  which  the  measurements  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Palestine, 
the  legislator  doubtless  knew  what  method  was  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  Besides  we  are  free  to  believe  that  he  only  gives 
these  figures  as  approximate  indications,”  ^  Wellhausen  next 
raises  the  following  objection: — 

.  Besides,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  there  is  not  a  historical 
trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  were  in  the  days  of  the  judges  and  down  to  the  early  mon¬ 
archy  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  —  Gibeon,  Sbechem, 
Ge*er,  Taanach ;  some  perhaps  may  even  have  so  continued  per¬ 
manently.  Those  on  the  other  hand  which  passed  into  possession 
of  the  Israelites  at  no  time  belonged  to  the  Levites.  Sbechem, 
Hebron.  Ramoth,  were  the  capital  cities  of  Ephraim,  Judah,  and 
Gilead:  and  Gibeon,  Ge/.er,  Ileshbon  were  in  like  manner  impor¬ 
tant  but  i»y  no  means  ecclesiastical  towns.  In  the  Deuteronomic 
period  the  Levites  were  scattered  throughout  Judah  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  locality  had  its  ow’n  Levites  or  Levite;  nowhere 
did  they  live  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  compact 
masses  together,  for  they  made  their  living  by  sacrificing  for  oth¬ 
ers,  and  without  a  community  they  could  not  exercise  their  call¬ 
ing.  Some  indeed  possessed  land  and  heritage;  such  were  at  an 
earlier  period  the  Silonic  family  at  Gibeath-Phineas,  Amaziah  at 
Bethel,  and  Abiathar  at  Anathoth,  and  at  a  later  period  Jere¬ 
miah,  also  at  Anathoth.  But  Anathoth  (for  example)  vras  not  on 
that  account  a  priestly  city  in  the  sense  of  Josh.  xxi. ;  Jeremiah 
bad  bis  holding  there  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  priest,  and  he 
shared  not  with  the  priests  but  with  the  people  (xxxvii.  12).  As  a 
tribe  Levi  was  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  precisely  by 
holding  no  land,  and  its  members  joined  themselves  to  the  settled 
citizens  and  peasants,  for  tlie  most  part  as  dependent  inmates 
(Deut.  X,  9,  xviii.  1)”  (p.  160). 

In  reply,  the  first  point  to  note  is  that  there  are  traces  of 
Levitical  cities  in  the  history.  Amaziah  of  Bethel  falls  out 
of  account  because,  as  we  are  told  in  1  Kings  xii.  31,  Jero¬ 
boam  had  made  priests  of  non-Levitical  families.  But 
Anathoth  is  an  absolutely  clear  case  (1  Kings  ii.  26;  Jer. 

*  Sacerdoce  ISvitique,  p.  433. 
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i.  1;  xxxii.),  and  the  fact  that  after  an  invasion  we  find 
that  Jeremiah  is  stated  to  have  gone  forth  to  receive  his 
portion  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in  no  wise  affects  its  im¬ 
portance.  What  precisely  the  phrase  refers  to  —  whether 
the  reclaiming  of  the  patrimonial  property  at  Anathoth  or  the 
obtaining  of  some  land  that  had  been  rendered  vacant  by 
the  invasion  —  is  not  perhaps  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  But  it 
is  plain  from  the  other  passages  that,  before  this  invasion, 
priests,  who,  on  the  Wellhausen  theory,  should  have  been 
entirely  landless,  in  fact  owned  land  at  Anathoth.  Jeremiah 
i.,  with  its  reference  to  the  priests  that  were  at  Anathoth,  is 
particularly  important  from  this  point  of  view.  The  plural 
“  priests  ”  shows  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  case  of 
a  single  individual.  Similarly  with  Beth-Shemesh.  In  1 
Samuel  vi.  13-15  we  have  the  clearest  indications  of  the  pres- ' 
ence  of  Levites.^  Again,  in  2  Samuel  xx.  26,  Jattirite  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  right  reading,  and  the  fact  that  David  had  a 
Jattirite  as  priest  points  to  his  Levitical  origin.* 

Thus  we  have  traces  in  the  history  of  three  Levitical  cities. 
Further,  Deuteronomy  itself  recognizes  patrimonial  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  part  of  the  Levites;  for  it  expressly  speaks  of 
this  (xviii.  8.)  and  sees  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  tliat  Levi  had  no  portion  or  inheritance,  i.e.  no  proper 
tribal  lot.  It  seems  tolerably  obvious  that  if  Deuteronomy 
regards  the  two  things  as  consistent,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  should  not  do  the  same. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  total  area  of  the  whole  forty-eight  cities 
would  have  amounted  to  less  than  sixteen  miles.  When  we 
remember  that  the  family  of  Aaron  alone  received  thirteen 
out  of  the  forty-eight,  it  will  appear  that  the  remaining 

‘  On  the  text,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1910,  pp.  521  f. 

*  On  the  whole  subject,  see  the  article  “  Priests  and  Levites,” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1910,  p.  516,  and  passim. 
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thirty-five  did  not  form  a  very  extensive  territory  for  a 
whole  tribe.  Of  the  question  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Levites 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here,  for  this  was  discussed  at 
sufficient  length  in  the  article  “  Priests  and  Levites.” 

On  the  other  hand,  one  true  point  is  made  in  the  above 
extract.  It  is  the  case  that  at  sundry  periods  of  history  some 
of  the  Levitical  cities  were  not  in  Levitical  possession.  No 
doubt,  in  the  confused  period  from  the  invasion  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  national  power  under  the  monarchy,  much 
occurred  of  which  we  have  no  record.  Probably  some  of  the 
cities  were  not  conquered  in  the  first  instance;  but  it  is  also 
quite  possible  that,  during  the  course  of  the  struggles  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  some  cities  may  have  changed  hands. 
That  the  law  was  ever  carried  out  in  its  entirety  does  not 
seem  likely:  that  it  was  put  into  operation  to  some  extent  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  beyond  dispute.  The  quantum  of  disobedience 
must  remain  uncertain,  because  our  data  are  insufficient;  but 
yet  there  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  attention  should 
be  drawn  in  this  connection  —  I  mean  the  evidence  that  some 
of  these  places  were  centers  of  worship.  The  great  high  place 
at  Gibeon  provides  a  ready  example  (1  Kings  iii.  4).  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  by  anybody  that  this  was  unserved 
by  priests.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  Levitical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  priesthood  once  more:  that  was  fully  considered 
in  the  article  “  Priests  and  Levites,”  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  so  often. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wellhausen’s  conjecture  that  all  the 
Levitical  cities  were  ancient  sanctuaries  (p.  162)  suggests 
two  more  probable  conjectures.  One  is  that  in  some  cases 
such  cities  might  have  been  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  the 
hope  that  members  of  the  tribe  which  was  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  worship  of  Israel’s  God  would  prove  the 
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most  efficient  guardians  of  the  purity  of  religion  in  towns 
where  the  ancient  associations  rendered  it  particularly  liable 
to  danger.  The  other  is  that  at  times  when  confused  political 
circumstances  made  the  lawful  pilgrimage  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  it  would  be  just  these  very  Levites  who  as  hereditary 
priests  would  feel  the  strongest  temptation  to  practise  their 
professional  craft  at  local  centers.  But  it  must  be  realized 
that  these  are  mere  conjectures,  and  that  the  paucity  of  our 
materials  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty  on 
such  points. 

To  return  to  our  analysis  of  Wellhausen’s  theories.  He 
writes : — 

“ .  .  .  .  it  [i.e.  the  execution  of  the  iaw.  H.  M.  W.]  was  not  in 
truth  within  the  power  of  man,  and  cannot  be  seriously  demanded 
in  the  Priestly  Code  itself,  which  contemplates  a  purely  ideal 
Israel,  with  ideal  boundaries,  and  leaves  the  sober  reality  so  far 
out  of  sight  that  on  archaeological  grounds  it  never  once  so  much 
as  mentions  Jerusalem,  the  historical  capital  of  the  priests” 
(p.  160). 

Now  here  we  have  another  piece  of  confused  thinking. 
Wellhausen  has  failed  to  understand  the  difference  between  a 
priestly  city  (in  which  priests  have  certain  special  rights  of 
property)  and  a  city  in  which  priests  happen  to  dwell.  There 
are  Jewish  priests  to-day  in,  e.g.,  London,  Paris,  New  York. 
Some  of  them  may  even  own  houses,  etc.,  in  these  places; 
but  that  does  not  make  these  cities  priestly  cities.  And  so 
it  was  with  Jerusalem.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  religious 
capital,  but  it  never  was  a  priestly  city  in  the  same  sense  as. 
e.g.,  Anathoth.  This,  therefore,  provides  no  argument  what¬ 
ever  in  favor  of  the  Wellhausen  theory. 

Lastly,  Wellhausen  thinks  that  “  the  immediate  starting- 
point . for  this  territorial  donation  to  the  Levites  is  per¬ 

haps  to  be  sought  in  Ezekiel,  in  the  picture  of  the  future 
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Israel  which  he  draws  at  the  close  of  his  book”  (pp.  162  f.). 
And  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  prophet’s  land  scheme.  Here 
Van  Hoonacker’s  brilliant  and  convincing  reply  must  be 
quoted : — 

“Strictly  we  could  ask  ....  whether  Ezekiel  did  not  found  him¬ 
self  on  the  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
It  is  only  too  manifest  that  the  division  and  apportionment  of  the 
territory  as  presented  in  ch.  xlviii.  of  the  prophet  are  scarcely  In¬ 
spired  by  practical  necessities,  that  they  have  a  very  pronounced 
character  of  ideal  vision ;  and  as  ‘  no  fancy  is  pure  fancy  ’  ^  we 
ought  also  to  find  the  elements  which  are  at  the  basis  of  Ezekiel’s 
vision.  The  tents  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ranged  around  the  taber- 
nacie  explain  themselves  in  the  priestly  code;  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  Levites,  deprived  of  territory  (Ezk.  xliv.  28)  and 
nevertheiess  grouped  on  a  common  territory,  in  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  in  Ezk.  xlviii.  explain  themselves  with  equal  facility.  A 
camp  is  readily  conceived  on  the  pattern  of  a  chessboard,  but  not 
the  country  of  Canaan.  We  need  not  stop  there.  It  is  in  fact  cer¬ 
tain  that  Ezekiel  here  has  in  view  the  protection  of  the  holiness 
of  the  temple  from  all  profanation;  and  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal, 
the  means  are  appropriate  to  the  end.”* 

Thus  in  this  chapter,  as  elsewhere,  Wellhausen’s  theories 
of  historical  reconstruction  are  seen  to  be  of  the  most  base¬ 
less  and  impossible  character. 

'  A  quotation  from  Wellhausen ;  see  Proiegomena,  p.  161. 

*  Sacerdo«*e  l^vitUiue.  pp.  425  f. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

MRS.  STOWE  AND.HER  UNCLE  TOM.^ 

r.Y  F.  B.  SANBORN,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

You  do  well  to  celebrate  this  anniversary  to-night,  at  the 
end  of  the  full  century  from  the  birth,  in  yonder  Connecticut 
village,  of  Harriet  Beecher  who  was  to  check  with  her  fem¬ 
inine  finger  that  great  car  of  Juggernaut  which  sixty  years 
ago  was  moving  on,  pushed  by  the  withered  hands  of  dying 
statesmen  and  ambitious  traitors,  to  crush  a  .whole  race  of 
men  under  slavery ;  and  to  ruin,  as  it  had  already  disgraced, 
the  republic  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson.  The 
car  halted  when  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  blocked  the  road  for 
a  while ;  then  moved  on  to  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves,  the 
invasion  of  Kansas,  the  attempted  murder  of  Charles  Sumner, 
and  a  reopening  of  the  piratical  slave-trade  at  Charleston  and 
Mobile.  But  the  little  woman  down  by  Bowdoin  College, 
writing  sketches  and  funny  stories  for  the  magazines  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  libraries,  and  sending  her  great  antislavery  novel, 
by  weekly  instalments,  to  a  newspaper  of  limited  circulation 
at  Washington,  all  through  the  year  1851,  when  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  was  howling  forth  denunciations  of  God’s  Higher  Law, 
and  tearing  away  poor  laborers  from  their  hired  toil  in  Boston, 
to  be  flogged  and  sold  at  the  South, —  this  unknown  wife  of 
a  theologue  lecturing  to  forty  students  in  a  small  Maine  col¬ 
lege  proved  to  have  a  force  that  was  denied  to  Webster  and 
his  emissaries  and  supporters  at  Boston,  Washington,  Rich- 

*  An  Address  given  at  Faueuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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mond,  New  York,  and  in  the  churches  of  commerce  throughout 
the  land.  And  when  this  unworthy  representative  of  the  Pur¬ 
itans,  his  ancestors,  was  crouching  before  the  slave-masters 
in  the  spring  of  18.53,  beseeching  their  votes  for  President, 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  timely  romance  was  speeding,  on  the  wings  of 
the  printing-press,  over  America  and  Europe,  converting  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  faith  of  Jefferson,  of  Garrison,  of  Toussaint 
L’Oiiverture,  Garibaldi,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  John  Brown! 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  was  the  miracle  of  literature  in  1853- 
53;  no  book  had  ever  sold  so  fast,  in  so  many  languages,  as 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  weekly  contribution  to  Dr.  Bailey’s  National 
Era,  when  it  took  the  shape  of  bound  volumes  here  in  Boston, 
crossed  over  to  London  and  Paris,  and  was  circulated  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Russian,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
Danish,  .Swedish,  Polish,  and  the  minor  dialects  of  the  Slavonic 
and  Scandinavian  languages.  Then,  mounting  the  stage  in  a 
hundred  cities,  it  has  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century 
to  be  a  crowd-drawing  melodrama,  which  holds  its  place  still 
amid  the  myriads  of  tragedies  and  comedies  that  have  been 
written  since  this  thrilling  drama  unleashed  its  dc^s  and  set 
its  ice-bound  Ohio  River  in  the  pathway  of  Eliza,  the  escaping 
slave-woman. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  instantaneous  and  persistent 
success  of  a  story  that  was  not  told  with  the  matchless  art 
which  adorns  the  great  poems  and  dramas  of '.other  nations 
and  times?  Not  its  literary  but  its  moral  force;  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  might  of  weakness,  the  beauty  of  self-devotion, 
the  patient  example  of  the  lowly  Christian  virtues;  in  which 
the  African  race,  colonized  in  America,  so  far  excels  its  proud 
enslavers,  the  Anglo-Norman  planters  and  traders  of  the  United 
States.  Pathos  and  the  long-unfelt  sting  of  conscience  gave 
the  book  its  hold  on  the  American  supporters  of  a  system  for 
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which  they  had  not  felt  themselves  hitherto  responsible.  In 
Europe  it  brought  out  the  startling  contrast  of  great  iniquities 
practised  and  endured  in  a  country  supposed  to  be  the  “  laud 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ” ;  and  thronged  as 
such  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  laborious  poor  of 
Europe.  The  masses  there  had  not  read  Bryant’s  apostrophe 
to  his  “  mother  of  a  mighty  race,”  but  they  had  seen  examples 
of  its  literal  truth,  —  even  more  truth  than  poetry, — 

“There’s  freedom  at  thy  jjntes  and  rest 
For  Earth’s  dovvn-troddeii  and  opprest. 

A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head. 

For  the  starved  lalwrer  toil  and  bread: 

Power,  at  thy  hounds, 

Stops  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds.’’ 

Such  had  been  the  renown  of  our  country  in  Europe.  But 
now  the  expectant  populace  read,  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
that,  for  one  hapless  race  of  men,  there  was  in  this  land  of  the 
free  no  ”  shelter  for  the  hunted  head  ” ;  that 

“  Power,  at  our  middle  bounds. 

But  urges  on  its  hireling  hounds  ’’ : 

that  the  government  of  five-and-twenty  democratic  millions 
paid  a  double  fee  to  any  wretched  pettifogger  or  smug  juris¬ 
consult  who  would  entrap  and  remand  a  Boston  carpenter  to 
his  alleged  master  in  Virginia ;  that  dogs  were  used  to  chase 
men  and  women  instead  of  boars  and  wolves.  No  wonder  the 
book  was  read  in  Europe.  But  why  so  eagerly  welcomed  in 
America,  where  it  disclosed  our  national  sin  and  shame?  Be¬ 
cause  the  conscience  of  the  people,  though  drugged  to  sleep 
by  the  morphine  of  trade  and  politics,  was  far  from  dead,  and 
had  been  rudely  shocked  by  the  arrogance  of  slaveholders,  and 
the  over-obsequious  servility  of  Northern  senators,  governors, 
and  judges,  —  to  say  nothing  of  our  parsons  and  college  pro- 
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lessors.  “  It  is  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  ignorance,”  said 
Burke  of  our  English  insulters  in  1776,  ”  that  it  is  glided  by 
insolent  passion.”  These  caustic  terms  exactly  describe  the 
language  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  toward  the  North,  in  the 
period  of  Fillmore  and  Pierce ;  and  the  yeomanry  and  middle 
class  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio  writhed  under 
it.  Here  was  a  work  of  fiction  which  told  the  truth  about  the 
worst  side  of  negro  slavery,  —  not  the  ”  old  Kentucky  Home  ” 
and  “  dear  colored  Mammy  ”  side,  with  its  banjoes  and  melo¬ 
dies,  but  the  infamous  side,  from  which  fugitives  escaped  by 
thousands  each  year.  Mrs.  Stowe  had  touched  a  chord  that 
vibrated  in  a  million  hearts. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  what  no  biographer  of  anti¬ 
slavery  men  and  women  can  avoid,  —  the  rivalry  among  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  antislavery  leaders  for  the  portion  of  glory 
that  should  go  to  each  person.  Forgetting  that,  in  the  grand 
result  of 

“A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered,” 

there  was  glory  enough  for  all,  the  sons  of  Garrison,  of  Birney, 
etc.,  and  the  partisans  of  Phillips,  Sumner,  Chase,  Charles 
Robinson,  and  others,  seek  to  enhance  the  fame  of  their  special 
favorite  by  disparaging  others  who  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
field,  or  at  another  time,  and  had  perhaps  quite  another  sort 
of  work  to  do.  This  is  needless,  and  it  is  petty  and  wrong 
also.  The  relative  position  of  each  person  will  be  shown  by 
Time,  that  great  discloser  of  perspective  as  well  as  of  secrets. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  chance  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  true  place  be¬ 
ing  misunderstood.  She  came  into  the  field  as  a  cframatist ; 
she  made  her  characterization,  and  contented  herself  with  that. 
She  did  not  pause  to  contradict  and  controvert  other  laborers ; 
had  no  special  party  to  uphold  or  trip  up ;  did  not  argue  with 
reasoning,  either  good  or  bad,  in  favor  of  this  policy  or  the 
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other ;  but  told  her  story  and  went  her  way  to  illuminate  by 
pleasing  fiction  some  other  phase  of  the  wide  web  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  kept  on  good  terms  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  di.sgusting  contrast  with  this  conduct  of  hers  has  been 
the  effort  of  descendants  and  partisans,  of  this  leader  of  anti¬ 
slavery  forces  and  that  one,  to  belittle  the  work  and  asperse 
the  character  of  other  leaders.  Books  are  written,  and  maga¬ 
zine  papers  hired  and  printed,  to  set  up  one  figure  or  another 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  negro  slavery  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  No  one  man,  woman,  or  million  of  men  and  women  could 
or  did  cast  dowm  that  sullen  Moloch  of  Calhoun’s  adoration 
and  Webster’s  palsied  fear, —  that 

“  Burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue,” 

to  which  incense  was  burned  in  the  churches,  and  tribute  paid 
in  the  law  courts  and  legislatures  of  our  Republic,  in  the  days 
before  John  Brown,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
true  leader  in  the  long  contest  was  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  whose  patience  with  evil  allowed  the  curse  of  tyranny 
and  race  prejudice  to  run  its  course,  and  arrogantly  defy  both 
divine  and  human  justice,  amid  the  avaricious  children  of 
bargain  and  sale,  the  timid  or  cornipt  .seekers  of  political  power, 
and  the  hypocrites  in  churches  that  had  forgotten  their  Bible, 
or  only  used  it  as  a  shield  and  excuse  for  the  sum  of  all  vil¬ 
lainies.  Such  was  the  era  which  we,  the  older  among  us,  re¬ 
member  only  too  well.  It  was  this  abyss  of  shames  and  of 
cowardice  from  which  arose  the  bold  outcry  of  Garrison,  the 
prophetic  denunciations  of  Theodore  Parker,  the  eloquent  in¬ 
vective  of  Phillips,  the  dramatic  appeal  of  Harriet  Beecher,  the 
set  resolve  and  logical  demonstration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  steady  march  of  the  undaunted  soul  of  John  Brown. — that 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord,  at  whom  deserters,  descendants. 
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and  sutlers  are  now  flinging  mud.  Such  persons  have  done 
this  for  such  heroes  ever  since  Heroism  began  its  march,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  dark  shadows,  Hypocrisy,  Cowardice,  and  Greed. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  paint  in  too  strong  colors  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  that  period,  darkened  by  the  dishonor  of  Webster,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  framers  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  which 
aroused  in  the  heart  of  this  pitying  woman  of  Connecticut 
the  power  to  change  the  current  of  public  opinion.  Valiantly 
she  wTOte,  and  nobly  did’  the  heart  of  the  people  respond  to 
that  touch  of  Nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

As  I  read  this  romance  of  Southern  life,  sixty  years  after  it 
was  written  and  received  the  approval  of  the  world,  its  intrin¬ 
sic  power  still  makes  the  original  impression  of  1851 ;  but  there 
is  room  for  literary  criticism,  of  which  we  were  then  rather 
impatient.  It  was  fiercely  attacked,  as  well  as  warmly  applaud¬ 
ed;  but  it  needed  then  no  apology,  and  still  less  now  is  one 
needed.  Explanation  may  be  given,  not  of  its  effectiveness, — 
for  that  was  self-evident, —  but  of  its  exceptional,  and  in  a 
slight  degree  its  partial,  view  of  the  grand  evil  and  shame  of 
negro  slavery.  There  is  nothing  in  its  darkest  pictures  which 
was  not  implied  in  that  anathema  of  Virginia’s  curse  which  her 
most  sensitive  and  philanthropic  son,  Jefferson,  sent  forth 
from  Paris,  though  written  at  Monticello  in  1782,  near  the  close 
of  our  first  Revolution.  The  Emancipation  war,  in  which  Lin¬ 
coln  was  as  indispensable  in  restoring  our  Republic  as  Wash¬ 
ington  in  founding  it,  was  our  second  Revolution.  Jefferson 
said, —  in  passages  as  well  known  as  any  of  his  writings  except 
the  immortal  Declaration ; — 

“The  whole  commerce  between  mas^ter  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  des¬ 
potism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other. 
The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  mor¬ 
als  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And  with  what  execra- 
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tions  should  that  statesman  be  loaded  who,  permitting  one-half  of 
the  citizens  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  thoss 
into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies !  With  the  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  their  Industrj’  is  also  destroyed ;  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a 
very  small  proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor.  I  tremble  for 
my  countrj'  (Virginia)  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  hlg 
justice  cannot  sleep  forever.  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  that 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest.” 

To  this  outline  and  philosophic  description  of  what  human 
nature  makes  inevitable,  Mrs.  Stowe,  writing  seventy  years 
later,  fitted  personal  illustrations,  and  thus  dramatically  created 
characters.  Uncle  Tom  is  one,  Topsy  is  one,  the  tw'o  Shelbys 
in  Kentucky  are  others.  Eliza  and  George  Harris  are  real 
characters,  so  in  all  their  brutality  are  Legree  and  the  slave- 
hunters;  so  are  Sam  and  Chloe,  and  the  minor  .personages 
among  the  whites  of  the  story.  Now'  and  then,  with  her  natural 
inexperience  of  Southern  life,  she  misconceives  the  delicate 
shades  of  character;  and  that  ptculiar  contrast  to  the  bru¬ 
talizing  institution,  the  high-minded  and  generous  planter, 
refined,  courteous,  reacting  against  the  degradation  around 
him,  and  just  in  the  midst  of  all  injustice,  is  softened  by  her 
into  the  gentle  cynicism  of  St.  Clare,  the  father  of  Eva.  Ex¬ 
aggeration  appears  here  and  there,  both  in  Jefferson’s  descrip¬ 
tion  and  Mrs.  Stow'e’s  portraiture.  But  exaggeration  was 
needful  to  make  the  callous  generation  of  our  countrymen  see 
the  picture  in  its  vivid  reality.  We  had  been  bribed  and 
preached  and  orated  into  indifference,  or  shocked  into  a  paltry 
fear  of  looking  at  things  as  they  existed.  With  Webster  and 
Choate  here  in  Boston  proclaiming  the  wickedness  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  the  unlawfulness  of  the  moral  law ;  with  Harvard 
and  Yale  suppressing  discussion,  and  Princeton  and  Andover 
expounding  the  Bible  in  favor  of  man-stealing,  it  required 
setting  the  picture  in  high  colors  to  give  it  a  true  effect  for 
the  eye.  Mrs.  Stow'e  had  every  wish  to  be  just,  and  in  effect 
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she  was  just,  but  it  was  impossible  to  treat  of  the  fathomless 
depravity  implied  in  human  slavery,  without  exposing  its  ter¬ 
rible  possibilities,  as  well  as  its  habitual  mitigations.  The 
case  was  settled  in  her  favor  by  the  verdict  of  impartial 
nations,  and  it  was  never  practicable,  after  1858,  for  the  New 
York  Herald,  or  the  London  Times,  or  the  Boston  Pilot,  or 
other  religious  or  commercial  organs  of  conscienceless  wealth, 
to  persuade  the  peoples  of  Europe  or  the  thinkers  of  either 
hemisphere,  that  slavery  was  anything  better  than  Homer  and 
Franklin  and  Wesley  and  Jefferson  had  described  it.  The 
ancient  maxim  of  the  church  took  effect  in  this  political  sphere, 
—Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum  (“The  round  world’s  judg¬ 
ment  settled  the  question  ”). 

But  to  execute,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  did,  the  judgment  of  the 
world  against  the  selfish  interests,  the  ignorant  prejudice, 
the  pride  of  opinion,  the  rancor  of  theology,  the  fury  of  in¬ 
solent  passion,  was  something  very  different  from  flashing 
conviction  into  the  unconcerned  multitude  of  the  world’s  peo- 
pie.  For  that,  qualities  supplementary  to  woman’s  pity  and  the 
perception  of  genius,  and  very  different  therefrom,  were  now 
called  for,  and  were  forthcoming.  The  two  practical  solvers 
of  our  slavery  problem,  and  martyrs  in  the  conflict  of  carnal 
weapons, —  John  Brown  and  Abraham  Lincoln, —  were  com¬ 
ing  forward'  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned  to  each  in  the  decrees 
of  Heaven.  Brown,  deeply  reflecting,  guided  by  prayer  and 
Scripture,  illumined  by  the  Quaker’s  Inner  Light,  but  without 
the  Quaker’s  generous  delusion  of  non-resistance  to  evil  men, 
had  long  before  reached  the  conclusion  that  only  force  and 
bloodshed  could  deal  with  a  wrong  so  ingrown  with  our  na¬ 
tional  life  as  slavery  had  come  to  be.  Surgery  is  the  remedy 
for  such  malignant  growths,  as  the  medieval  doctors  insisted. 
Quos  medicamenta  non  sanant,  ferrnm  sanat;  qnos  ferrum  non 
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sanat,  ignis  sanat  (“If  the  disease  yieldeth  not  to  medicine 
use  the  knife ;  if  the  knife  doth  not  end  the  plague,  finish  the 
cure  with  cautery”).  It  required  all  the  agencies  of  sword 
and  fire  to  destroy  what,  a  century  earlier,  might  have  yielded 
to  ransom  and  conciliation.  Therefore  Brown  made  his  Kan¬ 
sas  emancipations  and  his  Virginia  foray,  and  preached,  from 
the  convict’s  bar  and  the  martyr’s  cell,  the  sincere  doctrine  of 
Lincoln,  “  No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  without 
that  other’s  consent.”  And  Lincoln,  unwillingly  led  on  by  his 
own  infallible  logic  (yielding  to  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
created  by  the  Master  of  the  Universe),  struck  off  at  one 
blow  the  chains  of  four  million  men,  and  died  by  the  murder¬ 
ous  hand  of  that  Slavery  which  had  tortured  and  slain  so  many 
thousands  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind,  in  the  course 
of  many  brutalizing  centuries,  which  Christianity  could  but 
slowly  alleviate.  It  fell  to  me  on  two  occasions,  less  than 
thirty  months  apart, —  the  installation  of  Brackett’s  heroic 
bust  of  Brown,  at  Medford,  in  January,  1803,  when  Lincoln 
had  completed  his  task  of  emancipation ;  and  in  April,  1805, 
when  his  noble  life  had  ended, —  to  utter  in  verse  the  estimate 
that  Time  has  since  confirmed,  concerning  these  American 
martyrs,  in  this  apostrophe  to  each : — 

BROWN. 

Marble  nor  brass,  nor  granite  from  tbe  shore 
Which  thy  grave  fatliers  trod  with  Pilgrim  feet, 

Thy  fame  shall  never  need !  the  hollow  roar 
Of  Time’s  vast  ocean  shall  thy  name  rei>eat, 

When  we  and  all  our  works  are  buried  low 
Under  the  whelming  of  his  restless  tide: 

In  generous  hearts  thy  praise  shall  ever  glow 
With  theirs  that  earlier  for  mankind  have  died: 

•  Nay, — who  sad  Afric’s  kneeling  race  shall  blame. 

Blending  with  thine  Judea’s  holiest  name? 
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LINCOLN. 

God’s  purpose  high  thy  course  impelled 
O’er  War’s  red  height  aud  smoldering  plain; 

When  awe,  when  pity  thee  withheld. 

He  gave  thy  chafing  steeds  the  rein. 

Till  at  thy  feet  lay  Slavery  slain. 

Then  ceased  thy  task, — another  hand 
Takes  up  the  burden  thou  lay’st  down : 

Sorrowing  and  glad,  the  rescued  land 
Twofold  awards  thy  just  renown, — 

The  victor’s  and  the  martyr’s  crown. 

To  Mrs.  Stowe  was  allotted  a  milder  doom,  as  befitted  a 
gentler  and  less  combative  spirit.  After  years  of  success 
and  honor,  worthily  won  and  modestly  held,  she  glided  softly 
down  the  vale  of  age,  half  folded  in  forgetfulness  before  her 
death,  in  that  kindly  lowering  of  the  lamp  of  life,  which  shuts 
out  the  shocks  of  bereavement  and  calamity,  inseparable  from 
mortality, —  until  she  died,  amid  her  kindred  and  without  an 
enemy,  in  the  region  of  her  birth,  which  she  had  adorned  by 
her  genius  and  her  compassionate  virtues. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

HEBREWS  A  PETRINE  DOCUMENT.^ 

BY  LESTER  REDDIN,  B.I).,  MILTON,  PA. 

The  wise  man  said,  “  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end  ” ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  making 
of  many  theories  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  there  has  not  been  so  great  a  latitude 
of  conjecture  concerning  the  authorship  of  any  other  book  in 
the  New  Testament  canon.  The  vocabulary,  literary  style,  in¬ 
ternal  references  to  persons  and  conditions,  and  early  tradition 
have  all  been  pressed  hard  for  testimony  concerning  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  person  who  wrote  this  “  word  of  exhortation.”  And 
still  there  is  ample  room  for  further  legitimate  investigation 
on  this  point.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  in  all  the  range 
of  New  Testament  epistolary  literature,  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  play  of  one’s  critical  imagination  than  is  found  in  this 
Epi.stle.  One  might  decide  on  any  Christian  in  the  early  church 
who  was  active  between  52  and  95  a.d.,  and  not  be  dangerous¬ 
ly  heterodox.  If  Paul  “  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
commandment  of  God  ”  (1  Tim.  i.  1),  “by  the  will  of  God” 
(2  Tim.  i.  1),  “  according  to  the  faith  of  God’s  elect  ”  (Titus 
i.  1),  did  not  write  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  evident 
forgeries  in  the  opening  verses  of  these  Epistles ;  if  Peter  did 
not  write  the  two  Epistles  which  bear  his  name,  some  other 
writer,  in  attaching  the  Apostle’s  name  to  these  Epistles,  has 
committed  an  unpardonable  forgery.  But  not  so  with  the 

*  The  quotations  in  this  article  from  the  English  text  of  the  New 
Testament  are  taken  from  the  American  Bible  Union  Version. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the  writer  has  nowhere  g^ven  his 
name,  and  he  has  so  concealed  his  identity  that  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  names  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Apollos,  Luke,  Silas,  Clement 
of  Rome,  Prisca  and  Aquila,  have  each  been  mentioned  in 
this  connection ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  each  of  these 
(with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  Clement  of  Rome)  has 
his  modem  scholarly  advocate.  Stuart,  Wordsworth,  Ebrard, 
Delitzsch,  and  others  contend  cither  for  a  Pauline  authorship 
or  for  a  Lukan  authorship  under  Pauline  inspiration;  B. 
Weiss,  Renan,  Zahn,  Salmon,  and  others  hold  to  the  view  of 
Tertullian  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Barnabas ;  Pflei- 
derer,  Alford,  S,  Davidson,  Farrar,  and  Moulton  agree  with 
Luther  in  attributing  it  to  Apollos ;  Godet  and  a  few  German 
scholars  think  it  was  written ;by  Silas,  the  companion  of  Paul; 
Hamack  stands  alone  in  the  view  that  it  was  written  by  Prisca 
and  Aquila,  especially  Prisca.  But  notwithstanding  this  diver¬ 
sity  of  conjecture,  the  only  two  of  the  views  just  mentioned 
that  can  make  any  fair  claim  to  serious  consideration  are  the 
one  that  claims  a  Pauline  authorship  either  direct  or  through 
Luke  as  the  editor  of  Paul,  and  that  which  attributes  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Apollos.  There  is  really  so  little  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  any  of  the  other  views  that  they  need  not  be  further  con¬ 
sidered  here. 

As  for  the  Apollos  hypothesis,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he 
is  “  just  the  kind  of  man  wanted.”  Our  author  must  have 
been  “  versed  ”  (\6y109)  and  “  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ” 

just  as  Apollos  is  said  to  have  been  (Acts  xviii.  24),  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Apollos  was  the  only  man  of  his 
day  that  answered  to  this  description.  Indeed,  what  we  know 
of  the  apostolic  leaders  proves  the  contrary.  So,  in  the  absence 
of  weightier  testimony,  we  should  be  slow  to  ascribe  to 
Vol.  LXVIII.  No.  272.  9 
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him  a  work  to  the  authorship  of  which  any  one  of  his  many 
contemporaries  could  make  an  equally  plausible  claim. 

The  tendency  of  the  more  recent  scholarship  is  to  discredit 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle  altogether.  Bruce  says* 

“  That  the  Apostle  [Paul]  was  not  the  author  of  it  [Hebrews] 
is  now  so  generally  admitted  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question.”  And  it  might  be  added  that  the  strong¬ 
est  objections  to  a  Pauline  authorship  are  equally  weighty 
against  a  Lukan  authorship  under  Pauline  influences.  One  of 
the  gravest  of  these  objections  is  that  Paul  was  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  whereas  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Hebrew  Chris¬ 
tians.  Paul  says  in  writing  to  the  Romans :  ”  I  speak  to  you 
Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  1  am  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  I  mag¬ 
nify  my  office  ”  (Rom.  xi.  13  ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  0  ;  Eph.  iii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  ii. 
7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  11)  ;  our  author  confines  his  discussion  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Covenant  to  the  Old  almost  as  exclusively  as 
if  the  extension  of  that  Covenant  so  as  to  include  the  Gentiles 
were  a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  him.  This  limits,  to  some 
extent,  the  scope  of  our  investigation.  We  must  seek  to  find 
our  author  among  that  company  of  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
teachers  whose  work  was  mainly  among  Jews  or  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians.  Of  this  company  Peter  truly  holds  the  place  of  primacy. 
He  is  preeminently  the  Apostle  to  the  Circumcision.  Paul 
says :  “  They  saw  that  I  had  been  intrusted  with  the  gospel  of 
the  uncircumcision,  as  Peter  was  that  of  the  circumcision;  for 
he  that  wrought  for  Peter  in  respect  to  the  apostleship  of 
the  circumcision  wrought  for  me  also  in  respect  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  ”  (Gal.  ii.  7-8).  From  a  study  of  the  discourses  of  Peter 
recorded  in  Acts  it  is  obvious  that  he,  as  well  as  Apollos,  was 
“  versed  ”  and  “  mighty  ”  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
Scriptures  he  showed  the  Jews  “  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.” 

To  be  sure,  this  question  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
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probable  date  of  the  Epistle.  If  it  was  written  at  a  date  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  latest  recorded  events  in  the  life  of  Peter,  fur¬ 
ther  conjecture  in  this  direction  would  be  idle ;  but  if  it  was 
written  at  a  date  when  he  was  still  active,  the  probability  that 
he  is  its  author  is  enhanced.  According  to  ancient  tradition 
Peter  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under  Nero  about  the 
year  64  a.d.,  and  in  this  view  many  modern  scholars  concur. 
To  say  the  least,  there  is  no  indication  that  Peter’s  death  oc¬ 
curred  at  an  earlier  date.  Our  starting-point  in  reckoning  the 
date  of  this  Epistle  must  be  the  reference  in  x.  32  ff.  to  a  “  con¬ 
flict  of  sufferings  ”  through  which  the  readers  had  passed  in 
“  former  days.”  Is  this  “  conflict  of  sufferings  ”  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  persecution  under  Claudius  about  the  year  52 
A.D.,  or  with  that  under  Nero  in  the  year  64  a.d.?  In  answer 
to  this  question  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Claudian  edict  was 
directed  primarily  against  the  Jews ;  but  as  the  Romans  at 
that  early  date  thought  of  the  Jewish  Christians  merely  as  a 
sect  of  the  Jews,  the  former  suffered  with  the  latter.  And  it 
is  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  that  our  author  alludes 
to.  “  But  call  to  mind,”  he  says,  “  the  former  days  in  which, 
after  being  enlightened,  ye  endured  a  great  conflict  of  suf¬ 
ferings;  on  the  one  hand  being  made  a  gazing-stock  by  re¬ 
proaches  and  affliction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  made 
participants  with  them  [the  Jews]  who  were  thus  treated.” 
This  seems  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Claudian  per¬ 
secution  is  the  one  here  referred  to.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  this  persecution  did  not  occur  later  than  the  year  52  a.d., 
twelve  years  earlier  than  the  date  (64  a.d.)  assigned  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter.  So  it  is  chronologically  possible  for  him 
to  have  written  this  Epistle. 

We  naturally  turn  to  that  Epistle  which  is  admittedly  from 
the  pen  of  Peter;  namely,  the  First  Epistle  of  .Peter.  Com- 
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paring  this  Epistle  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find 
the  following  interesting  resemblances: — 

OLX)  TESTAMENT  QUOTATIONS. 

In  both  Epistles  there  are  copious  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  (in  Hebrews  there  are  thirty-one  quotations,  in 
First  Peter  there  are  eight) ;  and  these  quotations  are  uniform- 
ly  taken  from  the  LXX  version,  whereas  Paul  quotes  indis¬ 
criminately  from  the  LXX  and  from  the  Hebrew  original. 

PERSONS  ADDRESSED. 

Both  Epistles  were  written  to  Hebrew  Christians. 

1.  Hebrews. —  Although  the  full  title  IIovXou  toO  Attoo-t. 
oXov  17  TT/Dw  E^patov?  ETTto-ToX^  found  in  the  Textus  Re- 
ceptus  is  without  good  MS.  authority,  the  words  Upin  Efipaioxn 
are  found  in  the  three  oldlest  T  n  ,  A,  and  B)  MSS.;  and 
Jiilicher  says  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century  (a 
date  far  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  most  ancient  MS.),  this 
shorter  title  is  “  uncontested,  and  East  and  West  possess  it 
alike.”  Furthermore,  the  whole  line  of  argument  in  this 
Epistle  would  be  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  persons  addressed  not  only  were  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Old  Testament  history  and  ritual  than  any 
Gentile  community  of  that  day  could  have  been,  but  that  they 
had  formerly  lived  in  the  hope  of  “  perfection  ”  through  the 
old  regime,  and  to  that  hope  they  were  in  danger  of  returning. 

2.  First  Peter. — There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  giv¬ 
ing  to  Biaairopd  as  used  in  this  Epistle  (chap,  i.),  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  it  has  everywhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  i.e.  members  of  the  Jewish  race  living  outside  of 
Palestine ;  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  five 
provinces  —  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia 
—  here  mentioned,  from  three  of  which  there  were  Jews  at 
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Jerusalem  who  heard  Peter’s  great  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  It  would  be  just  like  one  who  would  write  an 
epistle  to  converts  from  Judaism  to  show  them  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  prophecy  (as,  e.g.,  First  Peter),  to  write  another  to 
persons  of  like  character  to  show  them  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Old  Testament  priesthood'  and  system  of  worship  (as, 
e.g.,  Hebrews). 

HISTORICAL  OCCASION. 

Both  Epistles  were  written  at  times  when  their  respective 
circles  of  readers  were  in  immediate  danger  of  very  great  per¬ 
secution  from  some  power  from  without  the  church  (vide 
Heb.  X.  23  ff.;  1  Peter  iv.  Iff.).  No  other  New  Testament 
Epistle  was  written  under  just  such  circumstances. 

VERBAL  AFFINITIES. 

The  following  words  are  common  to  the  two  Epistles : — 

1.  Trap€iriBr{fio<{  (Heb.  xi.  13;  1  Peter  i.  1;  ii.  11),  used 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  pavTia-fuk  (Heb.  xii.  24;  1  Peter  i.  2),  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  both  these  passages  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  aip,a. 

3.  apTiTwo^  (Heb.  ix.  24;  1  Peter  iii.  21),  the  only  in¬ 
stances  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament;  and  in 
both  passages  there  is  an  express  Old  Testament  reference. 

4.  evvoia  (Heb.  iv.  12;  1  Peter  iv.  1)  not  met  with  else¬ 
where  in  the  New  Testament. 

5.  TToifirjv  with  reference  to  Christ  ( Heb.  xiii.  20 ;  1  Peter 
ii.  25;  and  apxiiroip.'qvy  1  Peter  v.  4),  the  only  instances  of  this 
usage  in  the  New  Testament  outside  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

6.  itruTKotrito  (Heb.  xii.  15 ;  1  Peter  v.  2  '),  a  verb  which  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  ' 


*  Wanting  In  some  MSS. 
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7.  yevofxai  with  reference  to  Christian  experience  (Heb 
vi.  4,  5;  1  Peter  ii.  3),  a  usage  peculiar  to  these  two  Epistles. 

PARALLELS  IN  THOUGHT. 

1.  Christ  exalted  above  the  angels. 

HEB.  I.  3-4.  I  PETER  HI.  22. 

Who,  when  he  had  made  a  Who  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
purification  for  sins,  sat  down  God,  having  gone  into  heaven, 

on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  angels  and  authorities,  and  pow- 

on  high,  having  become  so  much  ers  being  made  subject  to  him. 

superior  to  the  angels,  as  he 
has  inherited  a  more  excellent 
name  than  they. 

2.  The  finality  of  Christ’s  sacrifice. 

HEB.  IX.  26.  I  PETER  III.  18. 

But  now  once,  at  the  end  of  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins 
the  ages,  he  has  been  manifested  once,  the  righteous  for  the  un¬ 
to  put  away  sin  through  the  righteous,  that  he  might  bring 

sacrifice  of  himself.  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death 

in  flesh,  but  made  alive  in 
spirit. 

3.  Chri.stians  a  building. 

HEB.  HI.  6. 

Christ  is  son  over  his  house; 
whose  house  are  we  if  we  hold 
fast  the  boldness  and  the  glory¬ 
ing  of  our  hope  to  the  end. 

Paul  presents  a  similar  thought  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9  and  Eph.  ii.  21, 

but  he  uses  olKoBofii]  instead  of  ot/co?. 

4.  Christian  service  spoken  of  as  the  offering  of  sacrifices. 

HEB.  Xin.  15.  I  PETER  H.  5. 

Through  him,  therefore,  let  To  be  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  ac- 
to  God  continually  that  is,  the  ceptable  to  God  through  Jesus 
fruit  of  lips  that  give  thanks  Christ, 
to  his  name. 

The  language  of  Paul  in  Romans  xii.  1  does  not  present  a  par¬ 
allel  to  the  thought  here.  It  is  true  he  uses  Ovaia  in  a  sense 
akin  to  this,  but  he  uses  the  verb  vapiarrjtJLiy'  which  is  never 
used  of  a  priestly 'act. 


I  PETER  II.  5. 

Ye  yourselves  also,  as  living 
stones,  are  being  built  up  a 
spiritual  house. 
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Apparently  grave  objections  to  this  view  will  at  once  sug- 
o-est  themselves.  It  will  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  the 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  Epistle  and  its  use  of  “  idiomatic 
and  polished  ”  Greek  are  not  the  work  of  the  fisherman  from 
Galilee.  In  reply  to  this  I  simply  quote  the  following  from 
Chase’s  reply  to  a  similar  objection  to  the  Petrine  authorship 
of  First  Peter : — 

“In  Galilee,  with  its  Greek  towns  such  as  Gadara,  there  was 
BO  considerable  an  element  of  Greek  life,  that  even  when  St.  Peter 
became  a  follower  of  Christ,  it  is  unlikely  (to  say  the  least)  that 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  colloquial  Greek.  We  may  reverently 
suppose  that  our  Lord,  w’hen  He  chose  the  ni)OstIe  as  ‘  the  rock  on 
which  He  would  build  His  church,’  discerned  in  him  intellectual 
as  well  as  spiritual  gifts  which  fitted  him  for  his  destined  work. 
In  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension,  St.  Peter  had  much  Intercourse 
with  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  His  departure  from  Palestine  can  have 
been  no  sudden  step;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  the  work  which  lay  before  him  by  using  oppor¬ 
tunities,  which  certainly  were  within  his  reach,  of  increasing  what¬ 
ever  knowledge  he  had  of  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Roman  world.” 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  of  style  between 
this  Epistle  and  First  Peter,  but  this  is  inevitable  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Although  our  author  designates  his  work 
as  a  “  w'ord  of  exhortation,”  the  larger  part  of  the  Epistle  is 
argumentative;  and  w’e  would  naturally  expect  that  even  the 
same  author  would  choose  a  different  style  for  a  work  of  this 
character  from  what  he  would  use  in  an  epistle  which  is  more 
largely  exhortative,  as  First  Peter.  And  this  difference  is  no 
greater  than  that  which  may  be  observed  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  e.g.  the  much-discussed 
difference  between  the  Captivity  Epistles  and  the  earlier  group 
of  First  and  Second  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans. 

And  again  it  will  be  urged  against  this  view  that  the  writer 
classes  himself  among  those  who  received  the  gospel  from 
“  those  who  heard  ”  (ii.3),  and  not  from  the  Lord  himself,  and, 
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consequently,  could  not  be  Peter  nor  any  other  apostle.  But 
before  the  argument  on  this  point  can  be  considered  closed, 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  fre¬ 
quently  uses  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  first  person  plural. 
Westcott  mentions  three  passages  (vi.  1 ;  x.  26 ;  xii.  1)  in  which 
the  author  identifies  himself  with  his  readers,  and  one  passage 
(x.  39)  in  which  he  “identifies  his  readers  with  himself.” 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  passage  alluded'  to  (ii.  3)  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  author’s  identifying  himself  with  his 
readers,  and  not  a  denial  of  his  having  seen  and  heard  the 
Lord. 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  no  valid  objections  to  a  Pe¬ 
trine  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  while  the  facts  in  its  favor 
which  I  have  pointed  out  form  a  cumulative  evidence  which 
is  too  weighty  to  be  ignored. 
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ARTICLE  X, 

THE  “  AUTHORIZED  ”  VERSION  OF  1611. 

BY  H.  C.  HOSKIER,  SOUTH  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Owing  to  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  issue  of 
King  James’s  Version,  there  has  been  talk  in  some  quarters, 
and  writing  in  others,  of  the  desirableness  of  a  new  revision ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  to-day  that  the  Revision 
of  1881  was  unfortunate  and  overzealous,  and  indulged  in  a 
finality  of  judgement  for  which  v/e  were  not  prepared. 

I  desire  to  lift  my  voice  against  any  revision  at  the  present 
time.  I  feel  that  this  cannot  be  successfully  handled  to-day. 
One  man  might  do  it  tentatively,  and  do  it  rather  happily,  but 
no  one  person  could  be  entrusted  with  this  great  undertaking ; 
and  a  body  of  men  would  not  (I  fear)  produce  the  results 
looked  for.  We  are  not  far  enough  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  attempt  in  1870-81. 

Since  then,  it  is  tnie  that  we  have  increased  very  considerably 
our  critical  materials.  We  have  discovered  Old  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions  and  edited  them ;  we  have  reedited  the  Peshitta ;  we  have 
found  the  Diatessaron  in  Arabic;  we  are  reediting  important 
Latin  texts;  we  have  edited  our  Bohairic  MSS.,  and  Balestri 
has  furnished  us  with  an  edition  of  some  Sahidic  MSS.  [Mr. 
Horner  has  reedited  sah  this  year  as  to  the  Gospels.]  We  have 
also  unearthed  considerable  fragments  from  Oxyrynchus  (be¬ 
sides  the  Old  Testament  papyri  at  Elephantine),  and  we  have 
recovered  the  Didache  and  the  Apology  of  Aristides. 

But  we  still  lack  the  Diatessaron  in  the  original  Syriac 
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(which  may  easily  turn  up),  Mr.  Horner  has  not  yet  given  us 
the  complete  edition  of  the  Sahidic  Version,  and  we  know  not 
what  extraordinary  papyri  may  underlie  Herculaneum.  Mean¬ 
while  other  documents  are  reaching  us,  and  one  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  Greek  fifth-century  document  is  to  hand, 
and  is  being  edited  by  Professor  Sanders,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  So  that  our  materials  continue  to  grow,  and 
many  workers,  as  Dr.  Souter  and  E.  S.  Buchanan,  with 
White,  Youngman,  de  Bruyne,  and  others,  are  giving  up  their 
lives  to  an  examination  of  important  Latin  documents. 

But  what  of  our  critical  methods? 

The  trouble  as  to  this  is  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
agreeing  upon  a  scientific  working  basis.  Canon  Cook’s  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  methods  of  the  Revisers,  Dean  Burgon’s  expo- 
sition  of  some  of  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hort,  and  the 
other  strictures  of  less  well-known  but  equally  well-equipped 
churchmen,  all  stand  to-day.  Yet  it  is  but  slowly  that  mod¬ 
em  scholars  are  freeing  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  tiny 
group  of  fourth-century  guides,  and  are  taking  a  broader  view 
of  the  matter. 

If  the  body  of  men  selected  in  1870  could  not  live  up  to  their 
instructions,  can  we  be  sure  that  others  to-day  will  be  content 
to  do  so  and  merely  to  remove  plain  and  clear  errors?  I 
have  spent  the  last  twenty  years  in  work  which  I  hope  will 
tend  to  show  how  to  identify  and  remove  the  errors  in  our 
oldest  documents.  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  talking  of  the 
underlying  Greek  text,  and  not  of  a  simple  revision  of  ren¬ 
dering  which  has  been  suggested.  The  trouble  is  that,  in 
practice,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dissociate  these  two  matters 
entirely.  However,  even  if  we  could  do  so,  the  question  of 
rendering  remains. 

And  I  will  cite  one  instance  to  show  what  happened  under 
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the  Revisers’  no  doubt  well-meant  handling.  I  refer  to  the 
Revisers’  preference  for  the  word  appoint  rather  than  the  word 
ordain.  Now  the  Greek  words  involved  are  many —  ridtj/jLi, 
hiandvH'h  'rroieto^  <rvvTdaaa),  dvaBti^(o,Keifi€0a  (1  Thess.  iii.  3), 
avoKeiTai  (Heh.  ix.  27 ),KaTacrTrj<Trfi  (Tit.  i.  5),KaTaarTi^<Ton€v 
(Acts  vi.  3),  and  several  others. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  find  fault  with  the  Revisers’  “  appoint.” 
Other  good  men  have  done  that.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  displace  ordain,  even  when 
the  laying  on  of  hands  is  distinctly  understood,  conveyed,  or 
implied.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  handling 
these  Greek  words  in  any  new  revision. 

For  observe  that  the  Revisers  not  only  objected  to  the  apos¬ 
tles’  ordaining,  but  preferred  appoint  of  our  Lord’s  ordain¬ 
ing:  ( TToteo),  Mark  iii.  14;  [Semitic]  which  we  cannot  render 
literally  in  English)  and  of  the  Trinity  ordaining  St.  Paul 
{•irpox€ipi<ra<r0ai.  Acts  xxvi.  16 ;  ’irpoex^ipiaaro,  Acts  xxii. 
14).  The  R.  V.  here  displaces  the  “make”  and  “chosen”  of 
the  A.  V.  for  "  appoint,”  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  merely 
in  line  with  the  modern  scholarship  and  proper  principles  in 
connection  with  their  use  of  appoint  elsewhere. 

Not  so,  however ;  for  in  seven  places  R.  V.  retains  “  or¬ 
dained,”  rendering  three  other  Greek  expressions;  viz.  a>pi<T- 
p>ivo%  (Acts  X.  42),7rpoft)pto-€i/ (1  Cor.  ii.  7)  ,  rerayfiepoi  (Acts 
xiii.  48),  Terayfxevai  (Rom.  xiii.  1),  Biarayek  (Gal.  iii.  19), 
(1  Cor.  ix.  14)  ,  and  lastly  KCKpifieva  (Acts  xvi.  4). 
Two  of  these  are  compounds  of  Taa-trto  and  two  plain  forms 
of  this  verb.  Elsewhere  the  A.  V.  had  rendered  this  appoint 
(Matt.  xxvi.  19;  xxvii.  10;  xxi.  6),  where  the  R.  V.  followed. 

We  object,  however,  to  “  ordained  ”  for  ra  KCKpipeva.  That 
is,  we  object  to  the  Revisers’  using  it  here.  In  these  seven 
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places  the  A.  V.  also  has  “  ordain,”  but  zvhy  the  Revisers 
should  insist  upon  ordain  for  ra  KeKpifiha  (the  passage  is, 

“  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them 
the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem”),  when  casting  out  ordcm 
for  ')(€iporovri<ravre^  (Acts  xiv.  23),  we  fail  to  see.  Tlie  Re¬ 
visers  allow  the  apostles  and  elders  to  ordain  things  rather 
than  “  decree  "  or  “  appoint  ”  them,  but  object  absolutely  to 
the  same  apostles  and  elders  ordaining  men. 

My  point  is,  that  once  commence  to  attempt  revision,  and 
matters  are  apt  to  become  worse  rather  than  better,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  to-day  over-proud  of  a  nicety  of  scholarship, 
which  proves  in  practice  to  break  down  just  as  easily  as  that 
of  our  forerunners. 

Our  Bible  of  1611  is  so  precious  —  obtained  through  fire 
and  sword,  blood  and  much  tribulation  —  that  we  cannot  safe¬ 
guard  it  enough.  Dear  old  Wiclif  was  often  so  happy,  that, 
apart  from  Tyndale  (and  from  Wiclif  much  credit  due  to  him 
is  often  withheld),  we  have  a  heritage  there  which  we  must 
preserve.  Thus  Wiclif,  I  believe,  gave  us  our  “  God  forbid  ” 
for  y^oiTo,  which  has  survived  throughout,  although,  re¬ 
member,  he  was  translating  the  Latin  absit.^  Wiclif  is  the 
only  one  to  retain  Greek  and  Latin  order  in  that  wonderful 
thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  He  says :  “  I  am  made 
as  bras  sownynge  or  a  cymbal  tinkynge,”  instead  of  “  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  Tyndale. 
translating  from  the  Greek  yeyova  ^  Kvp^aXov 

aXaXa^oi/,  lost  this,  nor  has  it  since  been  regained. 

But  let  us  pass  on. 

*  In  Wlclif’s  first  issue,  “  God  forbid  ”  is  not  present,  but  it 
obtains  in  his  second  issue.  It  is  therefore  his  deliberate  emenda¬ 
tion,  or  that  of  Purvey  or  one  of  the  other  assistant  Revisers.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  fixed  in  the  Engiish  Bibie  before  1400. 
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There  are  very  few  things  which  it  is  necessary  to  change 
in  our  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  Very  few.  The  rest  are 

academic. 

Among  these  few  the  most  outstanding  is  in  St.  John  x.  16, 
where  fold  stands  erroneously  for  flock.  St.  Jerome  is  alone 
responsible  for  this.  No  other  Version  and  no  MS.  reads  fold 
in  the  second  part  of  the  verse.  St.  Jerome  explains  that  av\ij 
and  iroifivn  are  practically  the  same,  but  of  course  this  is  not 
so. 

Wiclif,  following  his  Latin,  impressed  this  on  our  first  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  1380. 

Tyndale  corrected  it.  Coverdale  let  Tyndale’s  correct  trans¬ 
lation  stand.  And  it  was  not  Rheims  which  put  “  fold  ”  back 
first,  but  our  Great  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmer),  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Bishops’  and  the  Genevan  —  very  naturally  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Rhemish  Version  —  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611.  The  verse  should  read: — 

“  And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  [avX?;] ; 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and 
there  shall  be  one  flock  [TroifjLvrf]  and  one  shepherd.” 

Now  the  difference  here  is  very  great,  and  only  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  a  rather  narrow  ecclesiastical  position  would 
wish  to  translate  the  second  word  “  fold”  for  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  distinctly  implies  more  than  one  fold,  just  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  verse  emphasizes  one  flock. 

This  I  consider  to  be  the  only  matter  of  any  great  conse¬ 
quence  which  must  be  emended  in  any  revision,  but  as  every¬ 
body  knows  about  this,  it  is  not  likely  to  mislead,  except  the 
very  ignorant  and  simple.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  exag¬ 
gerated  number  of  fundamental  changes  (of  readings  as  well 
as  renderings)  were  made  by  the  Revision  of  1881  that  we 
have  lost  our  A.  V.  in  the  process.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  was  an 
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evolution,  and  a  beautiful  one.  It  was  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
vocation  of  1870  to  continue  the  evolution  on  very  conservative 
lines.  But  the  Revisers  seem  to  have  acted  contrary  to  in¬ 
structions  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  chaos. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  better  no  revision  than  such  an  one 
where  we  lose,  or  are  in  peril  of  losing : — 

“  Blessed  art  thou  among  women  ”  (Luke  i.  28)  ; 

“  But  by  every  word  of  God  ”  (Luke  iv.  4)  ; 

“  Bless  them  that  curse  you,,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ” 
(Matt.  V.  44)  ; 

“  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven,  forgive  your  trespasjses  ”  (Mark  xi.  26); 

“  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant”  ( — new)  [against  Jer. 
xxxi.  31]  (Matt.  xxvi.  28)  ; 

The  precious  verses  about  our  Lord’s  bloody  sweat  (Luke 
xxii.  43,  44)  ; 

”  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ” 
(Luke  xxiii.  34)  ; 

“And  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you”  (Luke  xxiv. 
36); 

“  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands 
and  his  feet  ”  (Luke  xxiv.  40). 

Better,  I  say,  no  revision  than  such  excision  as  this,  for 
these  are  not  “  plain  and  clear  errors,”  but  very  debatable 
omissions  indeed,  supported  by  a  very  small  “  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses,”  and  upheld  by  the  Church,  geographically  entire,  led 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus. 

And  as  regards  translation,  I  will  cite  but  one  instance,  so 
as  not  to  occupy  too  much  space. 

Luke  ii.  49  A.  V. :  “  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business.” 

R.  V. :  “  I  must  be  in  my  Father’s  house.” 
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The  Greek  is,  iv  rot?  tov  ttot/jw  /lov  Bel  elvai  fie.  The  ripe 
scholarship  of  1871-81,  it  seems  to  me,  made  a  fatal  blunder 
of  rendering  here,  purely  idiotic  ( I  use  the  word  in  its  primary 
sense)  and  well-meaning,  no  doubt,  but  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  two  rules  cited  further  on.  Canon  Cook  says: — 

“  I  cannot  think  that  the  Revisers  were  justified  in  altering 
‘  about  my  Father’s  business  ’  of  the  A.  V.  and  substituting 
for  it  ‘  in  my  Father’s  house.’  This  may  be  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Greek,  but  it  is  far  from  certain.  With  their  own  mar¬ 
ginal  alternative,  and  their  somewhat  awkward  rendering  of 
the  Greek,  before  them,  it  seems  a  bold  thing  to  condemn  the 
Authorized  Version  as  being  a  plain  and  clear  error.  In  fact 
*  in  the  things  ’  is  a  very  awkward  rendering.  [Canon  Cook 
referred  to  the  margin  of  R.  V.,  which  reads,  “  Or  about  my 
Father’s  business.  Gr.  in  the  things  of  my  Father.”]  The 
Greek  is  ambiguous,  and  I  believe  it  is  purposely  chosen  as  a 
comprehensive  expression.  Our  Lord  used  words  which  im¬ 
plicitly  declared  the  whole  purpose  of  His  life  on  earth  [the 
italics  are  ours] ;  but  that  was  to  be  ‘  about  His  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness,'  engaged  in  His  Father’s  affairs,  certainly  not  simply  to 
be  in  His  Father’s  house,  if  by  the  house  is  meant  the  Temple.” 


So  far  Canon  Cook.  Note  that  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  May  10,  1870,  section  4  said,  “  That  in 
such  necessary  changes,  the  style  of  the  language  employed  in 
the  existing  Version  be  closely  followed.”  Rule  IV.  of  the 
1611  ”  evolution  ”  was  better  yet :  “  When  a  word  hath  divers 
significations,  that  is  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly 
used  by  the  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  being  agreeable  to 
the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith.”  ^ 

But  our  Revisers  of  1870-81  knew  so  much  better  than  all 
their  predecessors !  Observe  that  it  had  been  said  by 
*  See  Irenteus,  Tertullian,  Ambrosius,  ad  loc. 
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Wiclif:  “  Wisten  ye  not  that  in  tho  thingis  that  ben  of  my 
fadir  it  behoneth  me  to  be.” 

Tyndale:  “  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  goo  aboute  my  Father’s 
busines.” 

t 

Coverdale:  “Wyst  ye  not  y  I  must  go  aboute  my  fathers 
busynes.” 

Cranmer  (1539)  :  “Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  goo  aboute  mi 
fathers  business.” 

Bishops’  (1568)  :  “  Wyste  ye  not  that  I  must  go  about  my 
fathers  businesse.” 

Geneva  (1557)  :  “Wyst  ye  not  that  I  must  go  about  my 
fathers  business.” 

Rheints  (1582)  :  “  Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about 
those  things  which  are  my  fathers.” 

A.  V.  (1611)  :  “Wist  yee  not  that  I  must  bee  about  my 
fathers  businesse.” 

Luther  (1522)  :  “  Wisset  yhr  nicht  das  ich  seyn  mus  ynn 
dem  das  meynes  vaters  ist.” 

The  French  of  1524 :  “  Ne  scauez  vous  point  que  il  me  fault 

I 

estre  es  choses  q  sont  de  mon  pere.” 

The  Gothic  long  since  (350) :  “  Niu  .wisseduth  thatei  in 
thaim  attins  meinis  skulda  wisan.” 

Coptic:  “Were  ye  not  knowing  that  I  must  be  in  the 
(things)  of  my  Father.” 

Canon  Cook  did  not  put  his  finger  on  the  source  of  the  Re¬ 
visers’  “  house.”  It  was  the  Syriac  which  first  suggested  this 
translation,  and  the  Diatessaron  has  it.  The  Revisers  found  it 
in  the  Peshitta  and  in  the  Cureton  Syriac  (which  latter  was  ex¬ 
tant  at  this  place)  and  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  The  ^vr.  5. 
and  Diatess.  arab.  were  also  found  later  to  have  it.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  Baethgen  and  Mrs.  Lewis  refuse  to  render 
“  house  ”  in  translating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Syriac  is 
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indeterminate,  as  is  shown  by  a  variety  of  rendering  by  the 
different  translators.  Gwilliam  and  Burkitt  are  content  with 
domo,  Mrs.  Lewis  reads  (legitimately  enough)  with.  The 
Jems.  syr.  cod.  B  reads  “  in  the  hand.”  Now  the  Syriac  “  in 
the  hand  ”  and  "  house  ”  can  easily  be  confused,  while  the  pre¬ 
position  with  in  Syriac  and  the  word  house  have  identical  con¬ 
sonants.  And,  as  regards  hand —  (perhaps  the  original  here 
in  Syriac)  — a  secondary  meaning  of  this  word  is  opera.  So 
that  it  would  seem  that  opera,  or  'business'  (anglice),  con¬ 
vey  properly  the  great  underlying  truth. 

The  Latin  also  refuses  to  be  influenced  by  the  Syriac  here 
(although  it  agrees  in  numberless  places),  and  all  Latins  give 
a  close  rendering  of  the  ambiguous  Greek.  Thus,  the  Vulgate, 
all  Vulg.  codices,  and  the  Old  Latin  c  d  f  h  gat  Ditnma  Moling, 
with  Iren.,  write : — 

“quia  (quoniam  d  Iren.)  in  his  quae  patris  mei  sunt  opor- 
tet  me  esse  ” ; 

aff^qr^i  with  Tert.,  give: — 

“quia  (quod  q  Tert.)  in  patris  mei  ( — his  quae,  —  sunt) 
oportet  me  esse  (esset  /fj,  esse  me  5)’* ; 
b  and  Ambrose  write: — 

“  quia  in  propria  patris  mei  oportet  me  esse  ” ; 
and  e= 

“  quia  in  re  patris  mei  oportet  me  esse.” 

[Are  wanting  i  k  r,  at  this  place.] 

The  Jerusalem  Syriac  baulked  at  the  translation ;  and  of  the 
three  codices  of  this  version  one  reads  ip  T<p  oik^j  one  ip  ry 
Xctpl,  while  the  third  writes  vibf  for  ip  roU ! 

The  Philoxenian  follows  the  Greek. 

All  this  testimony  of  the  ancients  was  swept  away  by  the 
superior  scholarship  of  the  Revisers  of  1881.  Were  they 
right?  Are  we  the  gainers? 

Vol.  LXVIII.  No.  272.  10 
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The  beautiful  further  evolution  of  our  Bible  was  abruptly 
halted  by  these  men. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  matter  in  greater  detail  here.  But  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  is  encum¬ 
bered  with  .many  things  which  were  better  omitted,  and  fails 
to  indicate  many  other  things  of  greater  importance. 

Thus,  in  St.  John’s  First  Epistle  (i.  1),  the  R.  V.  says  “  con- 
cerning  the  Word  of  life  ”  in  the  text,  and  in  the  margin  “  or 
Zi’ord,”  with  a  lower-case  w.  Is  not  this  puerile  in  a  work 
designed  for  popular  circulation?  Again,  in  chapter  i.  4 
they  say,  “  that  our  joy  may  be  fulfilled  ”  in  the  text,  but  in 
the  margin,  “  Many  ancient  authorities  read  yotir.”  The 
words  •qfJi.el'i  or  v/ia?  and  cases  occur  eighty-nine  times 
in  this  First  Epistle,  and  are  often  interchanged  by  the  “  an¬ 
cient  authorities,”  yet  in  only  one  other  place  in  the  Epistle 
(iii.  25)  does  the  R.  V.  margin  notice  a  change.  If  they  no¬ 
tice  one  they  should  note  more. 

Again,  Gal.  i.  4,  “  that  he  might  deliver  us  out  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  evil  world  ”  (margin,  “  or  age  ”),  where  this  should  be  re¬ 
versed,  and  “  age  ”  (alavo^)  should  be  in  the  test,  and  “  world  ” 
in  the  margin.  For  St.  Paul  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  wrote  age  here.  He  uses  “  age  ”  thus  in  Eph. 
i.  21 ;  1  Cor.  i.  20 ;  ii.  0,  8 ;  iii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  17 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  10  ;  Tit.  ii.  12;  Heb.  vi.  5;  while  at  Heb.  i.  2  iir 
ia')(aTwv  t&v  ruiepSiv  is  preferred,  and  Koafio^  at 
Phil.  ii.  15 ;  cJv  ^arfipe;  ev  Koaptp 
Col.  i.  6:  €P  iravrl  tw  Koapm 

ii.  8 :  Kar^  ret  <noi')(ela  rov  KoapLOV 
ii.  20 :  air*  rtav  CTOiyeimv  rov  Koa-pov 
while  in  Romans  the  predominant  expression  is  Kaipa,  St. 
Paul  is  careful  of  his  choice  of  xaipo^^  rjpipa^  ai<av^  or 
and  I  believe  we  should  follow  him  strictly.  For  in  Galatians 
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St.  Paul  used  aiSavo^  advisedly  in  i.  4,  varying  the  expression 
later  in  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  3)  to  to  orot^eta  rov  Koa/iov. 
Thus  in  Ephesians  he  says : — 

i.  4  OTTO  KaTa^oiXT)^  Koa’/j.ov  while  at  i.  21  iv  tw  aiSavi  touto 
and  at  ii.  2  he  combines  them  :  Kara  rev  almva  rov  Kocrfiov, 

And  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  St.  Paul’s  vocabulary.  For 
at  2  Cor.  vii.  8  another  word  is  used.  What  we  translate : — 

“  Made  you  sorry  though  it  were  but  for  a  season  ”  is  ei  xal 
irpo^  (Spav  i\vtrr}a€v  that  is  to  say  the  word  “  hour  ” 

is  used.  There  is  really  a  most  instructive  and  deep  play  here. 
Because  St.  Paul  follows  with  vvv  j^aipaa  on  iXtnr'qOrfre^ 

aXX*  on . as  if  while  suppressing  Kaipov  and  using  ^pav 

he  yet  played  on  Kaipov  with  the  following  xaLpta.  So  that 
he  chose  wpav  deliberately  here.  And  if  here,  why  not 
equally  deliberately  Kaipov  elsewhere? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  (this  time  true  to  their  instructions  not 
to  disturb  anything  unnecessarily)  the  Revisers  let  season 
stand  for  (Spav  in  2  Cor.  vii.  8  7vithout  any  marginal  comment! 
Again  the  margin  fails  at  Gal.  i.  18: 

R.  V. :  “  Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem 

to  visit  (’‘  to  see  ”  A.  V.)  Cephas  (“  Peter  ”  A.  V.)  and - ” 

The  margin  says  for  z’isit:  “or  become  acquainted  with.” 
The  Greek  \sla-rop^acu.  Neither  “see”  nor  “visit”  of  the 
texts  of  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  convev  larop^<rai.  Nor  does  R.  V. 
marg.  “  become  acquainted  with  ”  convey  all  that  iirroprjirai 
can  mean.  See  Tertullian  ad  loc.:  “  cognoscendi  Petri  causa.” 
This  expression  having  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in 
ancient  times,  would  it  not  have  been  advisable  to  indicate 
in  the  margin  that  l<rroprj<rcu  also  means  “  to  inquire  about  ” 
or  “  to  learn  by  inquiry  from  Peter  ”  or  “  to  confer  with 
Peter”?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  margin  should  be  silent  or 
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very  clear.  So  the  word  iirtyivtiurKto  is  not  rendered  recog¬ 
nise  by  the  Revisers,  as  it  might  have  been. 

Colossians  i.  6  should  be :  “  Since  the  day  ye  heard  it  and 
recognised  [R.  V.  knew]  the  grace  of  God  in  truth.” 

Matt.  xiv.  35 :  “  The  men  of  Gennesaret  recognised  Jesus.” 
vii.  16:  “Ye  shall  recognise  them  by  their  fruits.” 

Acts  xii.  14 :  “  Rhoda  recognised  St.  Peter’s  voice.” 

Much  more,  clearly,  might  be  said.  Revision  may  be  a 
good  thing,  but  not  to-day,  and  not  yet.  Let  us  be  a  little 
more  patient,  and  not  strive  for  finality  before  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  our  documents.  We  can  revise  the  renderings,  but  we 
cannot  revise  our  Greek  text  properly  as  yet. 

Therefore  I  entreat  that  we  may  let  the  good  old  Authorized 
Version  of  1611  serve  its  purpose,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for 
some  years  to  come. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  AGE  OF  ISAAC. 

In  a  frequently  quoted  passage  Dr.  Driver  states  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  the  higher  critical  objections  to  the 
chronology  of  Genesis: — 

“We  all  remember  the  scene  (Gen.  xxvii.)  in  which  Isaac  in 
extreme  old  age  blesses  his  sons;  we  picture  him  as  lying  on  his 
death-bed.  Do  we,  however,  all  realize  that,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  must  have  been  thus 
lying  oil  liis  death-bed  for  vifihty  yrarx  (op.  the  ages  of  Isaac  and 
bis  sons.  xxv.  2U;  xxvi.  .*14;  xxxv.  2S)?  Yet  we  can  only  diminish 
this  period  by  extending  pro|)ortionately  the  interval  l>etween 
Ks.iu’s  marrying  his  Ilittite  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  .S4).  and  Uebekah’s 
suggestion  to  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away,  lest  he  should  follow  his 
brother’s  example  (xxvii.  4d),  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  not  admit  of  any  hut  a  slight  extension.  Keil,  however,  does 
so  extend  it,  reducing  the  period  of  Isaac’s  final  illness  to  forty- 
three  years,  and  is  cons<Mons  of  no  incongruity  in  supposing  that 
Iteiiekah,  thirty-xrn  n  years  after  Esau  had  taken  his  Ilittite  wives, 
should  express  her  fear  that  Jacob,  then  aged  sevent.v-seven.  will 
do  the  same!”* 

It  has  been  shown  in  former  articles  that  the  Septuagintal 
materials  often  suggest  that  chronological  difficulties  have 
jfrisen  from  erroneous  notes  being  incorporated  in  the  bibli¬ 
cal  text.  We  are  too  familiar  with  marginal  notes  contain¬ 
ing  well-meant  but  erroneous  chronological  data  in  modern 
editions  of  the  Bible  for  such  phenomena  to  create  any  sur¬ 
prise.  In  an  age  before  printing,  the  contents  of  such  notes 
could  find  their  way  into  the  text  only  too  easily.  Hence, 
when  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty  such  as  this,  our 
first  task  must  be  to  inquire  whether  any  important  variants 
’  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  221. 
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have  been  preserved.  It  happens  that  this  is  indeed  the  case 
There  is  a  suggestive  textual  variant  in  xxxv.  28,  and  there 
is  a  no  less  suggestive  difiference  of  translation  (involving  no 
alteration  of  the  Hebrew  text)  in  xxvii.  41.  First,  as  to 
the  variant  reading.  According  to  the  Massoretic  text  of 
xxxv.  28,  Isaac  was  180  years  old  when  he  died.  According 
to  Septuagintal  MSS.  d  p,  the  number  should  be  150.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  are  the  very  MSS.  which  presented 
such  valuable  chronological  variations  in  the  case  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  regard  to  Ishmael’s  birth.^  It  seems  certain 
that  they  represent  a  recension  of  the  Septuagint  which  in 
.some  important  matters  goes  back  to  a  textual  tradition  that 
diflfered  from  the  Massoretic. 

The  number  150  may  or  may  not  represent  the  original 
reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  it  provides  a  useful  reminder 
that  nothing  is  more  susceptible  to  corruption  than  numbers. 
It  also  —  and  this  is  a  more  important  point  —  reminds  us 
that  numbers  of  this  kind  are  merely  round  numbers,  not  to 
be  taken  literally.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  Dr.  Driver  plac¬ 
ing  reliance  on  such  numbers  as  60  and  40  in  xxv.  26  and 
xxvi.  34.  It  is  well  known  that  these  numbers  are  often  used 
in  the  Bible  where  we  should  employ  such  phrases  as  “  sev¬ 
eral,”  “  a  considerable  number  of,”  etc.  That  is  to  say,  they 
frequently  express  an  unknown  or  indeterminate  period  of 
some  duration.  Hence  calculations  based  on  them  are  apt 
to  be  fallacious,  and  this  part  of  the  argument  is  therefore 
unsound. 

More  interest  perhaps  attaches  to  the  rendering  of  xxvii. 
41.  “  We  picture  him  as  lying  on  his  death-bed.”  Yes,  but 
why  ?  Chiefly  because  the  English  versions  represent 
Esau  as  stating,  in  this  verse,  that  the  days  of  mourning  for 
his  father  are  at  hand.  We  thus  appear  to  have  the  unim¬ 
peachable  authority  of  the  eldest  son  for  the  view  that  Isaac 
was  in  a  critical  condition.  But  this  rendering  is  not 
the  only  one  possible,  nor  was  it  adopted  by  the  Sep¬ 
tuagintal  translators.  In  their  view  the  Hebrew  ex- 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1910,  p.  686. 
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presses  a  ferocious  wish :  “  May  the  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  approach,  in  order  that  I  may  slay  my  brother 
Jacob.”  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  statement  that 
they  actually  are  at  hand.  And  this  translation  surely  has 
the  advantage  of  representing  far  more  truly  and  vividly  the 
fierce,  unbridled  character  of  the  man  and  the  intensity  of 
his  hatred  for  his  brother.  He  prays  for  his  father’s  death, 
in  order  that  he  may  kill  Jacob.  Assuredly  the  view  of  the 
Septuagintal  translators  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  known 
character  of  the  nomads  of  the  desert  than  the  kid-glove 
alternative  of  the  English  versions. 

If  the  chapter  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  modification,  we 
find  that  the  idea  that  Isaac  is  dying  has  no  substantial  basis. 
When  we  look  at  the  real  nature  of  the  event,  we  see  that 
the  patriarch,  being  an  old  man,  thinks  that  he  may  die  at 
any  time,  and  had  therefore  best  put  his  affairs  in  order. 

“  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  day  of  my  death _ 

make  me  savory  meat ....  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before 
I  die”  (ver.  2,  4).  Most  people  to-day  must  be  familiar 
with  cases  of  old  men  who  could  have  said  the  same  thing, 
made  their  wills  to  meet  the  eventuality  with  due  prudence, 
and  lived  for  many  years  after.  Such  things  are,  after  all, 
matters  of  everyday  experience  in  any  large  community. 
The  only  modern  touch  that  is  wanting  in  the  picture  is,  that 
Isaac  had  not  been  “  given  up  ”  by  the  most  celebrated  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  day.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  old  men  some¬ 
times  lived  much  longer  than  was  expected,  even  when  there 
were  no  doctors  to  prophesy  their  impending  demise.  Any 
reader  of  mature  age  could  cite  cases  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  a  man  has  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years  after 
his  death  had  been  confidently  anticipated.  Surely  the  Bible 
narrative  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  unhistorical  on  the  simple 
ground  that  it  presents  us  with  episodes  that  in  their  main 
essentials  could  be  paralleled  from  the  most  ordinary 
experience. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 
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THE  ALTAR  OF  JOSHUA  XXII. 

One  or  two  reviewers  of  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criti¬ 
cism  ”  have  raised  a  question  as  to  Joshua  xxii.  Nobody  has 
been  found  to  suggest  that  Wellhausen  and  his  followers  are 
capable  of  discriminating  between  a  house  and  a  mound,  but 
the  application  of  the  distinction  between  lay  altars  and  horned 
altars  to  this  chapter  has  been  the  cause  of  some  trouble,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  failed  to  express  my  reasoning  with 
sufficient  clearness.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  point; 
and  in  order  to  deal  with  it  the  more  satisfactorily,  I  propose  to 
begin  by  quoting  the  ablest  presentation  of  the  difficulty  that 
I  have  seen.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  Oscar  Boyd, 
and  will  be  found  on  page  489  of  the  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Review  for  July,  1910.  He  writes: — 

“ .  .  .  .  For  instance,  wbat  about  the  altar  of  Joshua  xxii.?  All 
that  Wiener  says  about  it  (p.  198),  is  that  it  was  because  this  was 
a  ‘  horned  altar  ’  that  it  awoke  the  resentment  of  the  cis-Jordanic 
tribes.  Yet  a  reading  of  that  chapter  seems  to  place  the  emphasis, 
not  on  what  sort  of  an  altar  it  was,  but  on  the  fact  that  any  altar 
at  all  was  erected  for  sacrificial  purposes  other  than  that  at  Shiloh. 
The  incensed  tribes  are  pacified  when  they  learn  that  the  altar  Is 
not  intended  for  sacrifice.” 

Another  reviewer  went  further  and  suggested  that  I  was 
quite  arbitrary  in  declaring  that  this  altar  was  a  horned  altar. 
How  could  I  know? 

Accordingly  I  shall  deal  with  this  point  first.  In  verse  28 
we  read  the  words  “  Behold  the  pattern  of  the  altar,”  etc. 
Now  the  ordinary  lay  altar  could  have  no  fixed  pattern,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones,  and  the  stones 
could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  any  fixed  pattern  without 
being  wrought  (Ex.  xx.  24-26).  If  we  turn  from  the  law  to 
the  historical  instances  of  lay  altars,  we  find  this  truth  illus¬ 
trated.  A  lay  altar  may  consist  of  a  single  large  stone  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  altar  used  by  Saul  .after  the  battle  of  Mich- 
mash),  or  of  a  dozen  .stones  (as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  on  Car¬ 
mel),  or  of  a  rock  (as  in  the  instance  of  Manoah’s  altar),  or 
of  earth.  The  nature  of  the  materials  thus  makes  it  impossible 
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that  any  particular  pattern  should  characterize  them,  just  as 
it  makes  it  impossible  that  these  lay  altars  could  have  horns. 
A  stone  altar  could  have  horns  only  if  the  stone  were  dressed, 
and  the  law  provides  that  “  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn 
stones;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  pol¬ 
luted  it.”  Thus  no  doubt  is  possible  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  that  evoked  the  anger  of  the  cis-Jordanic  tribes;  and 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  my  statement,  though  it  would 
have  been  clearer  if  mad'e  in  an  expanded  form. 

But  then  how  about  Professor  Boyd’s  objection?  Is  he  not 
right  in  saying  that  the  “  reading  of  that  chapter  seems  to 
place  the  emphasis,  not  on  what  sort  of  an  altar  <it  .was,  but 
on  the  fact  that  any  altar  at  all  was  erected  for  sacrificial  pur¬ 
poses”?  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  “Yes  and 
no.”  If  he  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  I  believe  that  our  dif¬ 
ficulty  comes  merely  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  read  this 
chapter  without  the  background  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
practice  and  circumstances  of  the  epoch  which  the  narrator 
naturally  postulates.  The  result  is  that  expressions  which  to 
contemporaries  could  have  had  but  one  meaning  appear  to  us 
most  naturally  to  designate  something  entirely  different,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  have  .succeeded  in  recapturing  something 
of  the  contemporary  point  of  view  that  we  begin  to  see  what 
was  originally  intended. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  offer  a  modem  illustration 
of  the  whole  Wellhausen  confusion  as  to  altars  and  sacrifice. 
A  Christian  of  our  time  may  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
or  inconsistency  engage  in  no  fewer  than  three  different  kinds 
of  prayer  within  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  He  may  attend  a 
public  service  in  his  church  or  chapel,  and  so  engage  in  public 
prayer.  He  may  offer  up  grace  at  a  meal  or  have  household 
prayers,  and  so  engage  in  domestic  prayer.  He  may  offer  up 
his  supplications  to  the  Deity  alone,  and  so  engage  in  private 
prayer.  It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  prolong  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  possible  varieties,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.  No  Christian  to-day  who  is  accustomed  to  this  system 
would  in  reading  current  literature  have  the  slightest  difficulty 
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in  understanding  references  to  any  or  all  of  these  three  kinds 
of  prayer  or  be  in  any  danger  of  confusing  them.  But  suppose 
that  the  professorate  of  .some  other  non-Christian  planet  were 
confronted  with  a  Christian  literature  that  contained  numer¬ 
ous  regulations  relating  to  public  prayer,  and  occasional  inci¬ 
dental  references  to  domestic  and  private  prayer,  dire  confusion 
might  easily  ensue.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Wellhausen  discussion. 

Returning  now  to  apply  this  to  ancient  Israel,  we  must 
first  picture  to  ourselves  the  lay  altar  and  then  contrast  it  with 
the  horned  altar. )  In  an  article  that  I  am  contributing  to  a 
forthcoming  Bible  Dictionary  I  am  exhibiting  in  juxtaposition 
a  picture  of  a  cairn  of  stones  (used  as  an  altar)  and  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  altar  of  burnt-ofTering,  and  1  hope  that  these  illus¬ 
trations  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  reader  of  that  work 
to  confuse  the  two.  Here  I  write  without  illustrations,  but 
I  feel  confident  that  my  readers  must  all  have  seen  large 
stones,  rocks,  and  mounds,  and  also  pictures  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflPering,  and  if  they  will  but  recall  these  things  to  their 
minds  they  need  have  no  great  difficulty  /in  deciding  as  to 
Joshua  xxii. 

Now,  first  of  all,  we  read  (ver.  10)  that  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  “  built  there  an  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.” 
I  submit  that  to  a  contemporary  that  would  only  mean  an 
altar  of  the  horned  type.  Why?  Well,  first,  lay  altars  were 
at  that  time  mostly  used  for  the  nonce  only.  You  rolled  a 
stone  or  put  together  a  rnound,  used  it  on  one  occasion,  and  as 
likely  as  not  abandoned  it  a  few  hours  after.  But  even  if  you 
erected  your  altar  for  more  or  less  permanent  use  it  was  for 
your  household  or  the  village  or  the  clan  that  you  erected  the 
altar.  Now  an  altar  that  was  solemnly  erected  by  two  and  a 
half  tribes  was  obviously  at  least  as  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lay  altar  as  a  church  service  is  from  domestic  prayer. 
Assuming  (as  the  cis-Jordanic  Israelites  naturally  did)  that 
it  was  intended  for  sacrifice,  the  great  majority  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribesmen  could  only  use  it  by  making  pilgrimages. 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Pentateuch 
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are  to  be  made  to  the  House  of  the  Lord.  No  contemporary 
could  possibly  have  supposed  that  the  distances  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age  would  have  permitted  the  majority  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribesmen  to  use  this  otherwise  than  as  a  pil¬ 
grimage  center,  if  the  altar  was  sacrificial.  Secondly,  the 
building  of  an  ordinary  lay  altar  could  not  have  been  described 
in  such  terms.  A  mere  stone  or  cairn  would  not  have  been 
“  a  great  altar  to  see  to,”  nor  would  its  erection  have  been 
described  solemnly  as  the  work  of  two  and  a  half  tribes. 
Thirdly,  if  this  had  been  an  ordinary  lay  altar  such  as  any 
Israelite  could  and  did  erect  at  any  moment,  contemporaries 
would  never  have  reported  it,  just  as  we  do  not  report  domes¬ 
tic  prayer  in  our  newspapers,  but  lay  great  stress  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  cathedral. 

The  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion  by  the  delegation 
naturally  confirms  this.  The  concession  made  to  the  possible 
reasons  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  for  building  What  was 
supposed  to  be  an  altar  of  pilgrimage  is  contained  in  verse  19 : 
“  Howbeit,  if  the  land  of  our  possession  be  unclean,”  etc. 
Write  out  this  reasoning  at  length  and  it  is  as  follows:  “  Our 
land  is  clean  because, God’s  Dwelling  (the  Tabernacle  with  the 
great  altar  of  burnt-ofiPering)  is  among  us.  Rut  you  live  in  a 
territory  that  is  geographically  divided  from  ours  by  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  you  may  therefore  have  thought  with  some  reason 
that  your  land  is  unclean.  This  you  have  tried  to  remedy  by 
erecting  a  separate  sanctuary ;  but  such  a  remedy  is  rebellion. 
Your  right  course  is  not  to  infringe  the  principle  of  the  single 
pilgrimage  sanctuary,  but  to  move  into  our  territory.  And 
why  is  a  second  pilgrimage  sanctuary  so  objectionable?  Be¬ 
cause  it  leads  so  easily  to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  Is  the 
iniquity  of  Peor  too  little  for  us?”  etc.  (ver.  17).  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  Numbers  xxv.  2  f.,  ‘‘  for  they  called  the  people  unto 
the  sacrifices  of  their  gods ;  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed 
down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baal- 
peor.”  There  is  throughout  this  chapter  no  reference  to  or¬ 
dinary  lay  altars.  The  objection  is  to  a  rival  .homed  altar 
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which  should  form  a  center  of  pilgrimage  to  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  and  ultimately  a  center  of  apostacy. 

Once  all  this  is  firmly  grasped,  the  other  expressions  of  the 
chapter  can  be  interpreted  quite  naturally  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  contemporary  circumstances  that  we  have  so 
acquired,  and  all  difficulty  disappears.  The  key  to  the  whble 
thing  is  the  visualizing  of  the  two  types  of  altars.  Once  that 
is  effected,  confusion  becomes  impossible  and  a  context  refer¬ 
ring  to  one  type  will  never  be  understood  of  the  other. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

AN  INTERESTINC  VIEW  OF  INFANT  15APTISM. 

From  Rev.  J.  J.  Lanier’s  “  Church  L’niversal  ”  ‘  we  make 
the  following  interesting  and  suggestive  quotation; — 

“  Some  two  or  three  years  elapse  between  the  time  the  child  is 
born  naturally  until  it  is  Iwrn  psychically;  that  is,  wakes  up  to 
self-consciousness  and  sa.vs  /.  What  sort  of  an  ‘  I  ’  ouyht  the 
child  to  tind  itself  to  be  when  it  (times  to  self-consciousness V  What 
ousht  we  to  be  doinj;  with  the  child  duriiij'  these  most  plastic 
years  of  its  life?  Can  we  so  train  the  child  that  when  it  comes 
to  self-consciousness,  and  for  the  first  time  sa.vs  1,  it  will  not  only 
lie  a  jis.vchic,  but  a  spiritual,  consciousness,  and  I?” 

“  In  conclusion  1  would  like  to  impress  it  upon  you  that  your 
child  does  bejfin  to  lie  regenerated  as  soon  as  it  is  Inirn,  and  that 
you  do  besin  to  baptize  it  either  into  the  innht  or  into  (lod  as 
soon  as  it  is  born.  For  clearly  realize  that  the  world  baptizes  as 
well  as  the  Church,  and  that  they  both  baptize  with  spirit,  water, 
and  blood,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born.  If  .vou  let  the  world  bap¬ 
tize  your  child  with  its  sin-stained  water,  blood,  and  spirit,  it  will 
be  made  a  worldlinfr:  if  the  Church  baptize  your  child  with  the 
resreneratin}'  Spirit,  water,  and  bhx^d  of  (lod,  it  will  l>e  made  a 
Christian.  And,  lastly,  that  it  is  that  baptism  alone  with  which 
the  Church  baptizes  your  child  that  can  overcome  the  baptism  of 
sinful  men  which  bafdizes  it  into  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil”  (pp.  84-86). 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ajxienda  II.  TO  Additions  and  Corrections  in  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  By  S.  R.‘ 
Driver,  D.D.  London :  Methuen  and  Company. 

The  “  Additions  and  Corrections  in  the  Seventh  Edition  ” 
were  noticed  by  the  present  Reviewer  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  January,  1910.  There  has  now  been  issued  an 
eight-page  pamphlet,  headed  “  Addenda  II.”  and  dated  No¬ 
vember,  1910,  which  may  be  obtained  either  bound  up  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  book  or  inserted  loosely  in  the  “  Addi¬ 
tions.”  It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  earlier  notice  and  see 
the  ground  that  we  have  traversed  since  it  was  written,  for 
Dr.  Driver  has  been  compelled  to  break  the  silence  in  which  he 
then  took  refuge,  and  perhaps  he  now  appreciates  as  fully  as 
the  reviewer  that  an  untimely  silence  has  its  Nemesis.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  he  had  given  fair  consideration  to 
the  new  material  in  his  seventh  edition  (1909)  he  would  have 
been  spared  the  Skinner  episode.  As  it  is,  Dr.  Driver  has  not 
yet  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  giving  his  opponents  full 
and  fair  treatment,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  he  will  once 
again  have  cause  to  regret  the  tactics  that  he  has  pursued. 

After  some  notes  that  need  not  detain  us.  Dr.  Driver  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  discuss  the  theory  of  Eerdmans.  He  has  nothing  of 
his  own  to  addi  to  its  criticism,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  suf¬ 
ficient  that  I  should  refer  him  to  my  reviews  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Oct.  1909,  pp.  744  ff. ;  July,  1910,  pp.  549  ff.).  But 
one  thing  I  would  emphasize  yet  again,  for  it  is  fatal  not  merely 
to  Eerdmans’s  theory,  but  also  to  much  else.  Of  all  the  im¬ 
possible  attitudes  to  textual  criticism  that  of  Eerdmans  is  the 
most  impossible.  In  forty-nine  passages  relating  to  two  words 
he  uses  some  Septuagintal  evidence  —  not  by  any  means  all  — 
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to  cast  doubt  upon  M.  1'.  But  when  it  suits  his  theory  he  ac¬ 
cepts  M.  T.  without  inquiry.  Yet  this  attitude  is  utterly  un¬ 
tenable.  If  the  LXX  is  valuable  in  dealing  with  the  Divine 
appellations,  it  must  be  equally  valuable  in  dealing  wdth,  e.g 
the  appellations  of  Jacob;  and  no  theory  as  to  an  Israel-recen- 
sion  and  a  Jacob-recensipn  can  possess  the  slightest  worth  if 
it  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  the  textual  evidence.  However 
erroneous  the  blind  acceptance  of  the  Massoretic  text  may  be, 
there  is  one  position  that  is  much  more  erroneous  —  its  blind 
acceptance  in  all  save  certain  passages  where  it  suits  the  theo¬ 
rist  to  throw  it  overboard.  One  cannot  cut  out  forty-nine 
w'ords  from  Genesis  and  say  that  it  is  right  and  necessary  to 
apply  textual  criticism  to  these,  and  unnecessary  or  wrong  to 
treat  the  rest  of  the  book  in  the  same  manner.  Of  the  effect 
of  textual  criticism  on  the  chapters  wherein  must  be  found 
the  Jacob-recension  and  Israel-recension,  I  have  written  in  the 
two  articles,  on  “  The  Answ'er  of  Textual  Criticism  to  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Story  of  Joseph,”  that  appeared  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  and  April.  1910.  I  would 
now  quote  some  sentences  from  Robertson  Smith : — 

“Once  more,  we  find  that  the  translators  allowed  themselves 
certain  liberties  which  were  also  used  by  copyists  of  the  time. 
Their  object  was  to  give  the  thing  with  jierfect  clearness  as  they 
understood  it.  ('onsecpiently  they  sometimes  changed  a  ‘he’  into 
‘  David  ’  or  ‘  Solomon,’  naming  the  person  alluded  to ;  and  they 
had  no  scruple  in  adding  a  word  or  two  to  complete  the  sense  of 
an  obscure  sentence,  or  supply  what  appeared  to  be  an  ellipsis. 
Even  our  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  indicate  a  tendency  to  make  ad¬ 
ditions  of  this  description.  The  original  and  nervous  style  of  early 
Hebrew  prose  was  no  longer  appreciated,  and  a  diffuse  smoothness, 
with  constant  repetition  of  standing  phrases  and  elalwrate  e.xpan- 
s’on  of  the  most  trifling  incidents,  was  the  classical  ideal  of  com¬ 
position.  The  copyist  or  translator  seldom  omitted  anything  save 
by  accident;  but  he  was  often  tempted  by  his  notions  of  style  to 
venture  on  an  expansion  of  the  text”  (Old  Testament  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church  (2d  ed.),  p.  78). 

What  is  true  of  “  David  ”  and  “  Solomon  ”  is  equally  true  of 
“  Jacob,”  “  Israel,”  “  Abraham,”  etc.  As  the  narrative  came 
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to  be  treated  more  as  the  written  word  and  less  as  the 
spoken  word  (with  all  the  vividhess  imparted  by  sympathetic 
inflections  of  the  voice),  commentators  on  the  Pentateuch 
filled  out  the  text  with  a  variety  of  explanatory  glosses  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  ambiguities,  and  also  indulged  in  “  constant  rep¬ 
etition  of  standing  phrases  and  elaborate  expansion  of  the 
most  trifling  incidents.”  Then  come  the  critics  and  solemnly 
count  the  occurrences  of  these  names  and  phrases,  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  But  by  applying  to  the  Pentateuch  the  textual 
methods  which  they  admit  to  be  applicable  to  all  other  early 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  can  to  a  large -extent  remove 
the  glosses  with  the  help  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  so  ob¬ 
tain  a  purer  and  more  beautiful  text  in  addition  to  showing 
the  absolute  baselessness  of  the  documentary  theory. 

After  his  sketch  of  Eerdmans’s  view’s  Dr.  Driver  proceeds 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  “  Divine  names  ”  (sic).  He  is 
very  angry  with  Dr.  Orr,  who,  he  alleges,  has  been  wicked 
enough  to  use  language  “  implying  that  the  varying  use  'of  the 
Divine  names  is  ....  at  least  the  ‘  chief  ’  ground  on  which  the 
analysis  of  even  the  entire  ( !)  Pentateuch  rests.”  Dr.  Driver 
gives  two  references,  one  to  the  Life  of  Faith  for  September 
29,  1909,  page  1097.  This  is  out  of  print,  and  the  British 
Museum  copy  is  mislaid,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  article.  The  other  reference  is  to  “  The  Faith  of  a  Modern 
Christian,”  page  23,  and  Dr.  Driver  adds  the  note  “  both  with 
several  misstatements  and  exaggerations  of, fact.”  The  passage 
in  the  latter  work  is  as  follow’s: — 

“  Individual  adherents  are  signifying  their  dissent  from  it  [the 
reigning  school  of  Wellhausenl  in  iiniH)rtant  particulars _ In  Hol¬ 

land,  Trof.  It.  1).  F^erdnians,  the  iiupil  and  successor  of  Kueuen, 
long  an  adherent  of  the  theory,  now  formally  withdraws  from  the 
school  of  his  master,  and  subjects  the  whole  documentary  hypothe¬ 
sis  to  a  destructive  criticism.  The  theory  based  on  the  distinction 
of  the  Divine  names  in  (lenesis  inaugurated  b.v  Astrue  [«tc]  in  1753, 
is  allowed  by  an  increasing  number  of  scholars  to  be  no  longer 
tenable.” 


Now  it  is  true  that  there  is  here  a  misprint  in  Astruc’s  name ; 
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but  that  cannot  be  described  as  “  several  misstatements  and 
exaggerations  of  fact.”  Save  in  this  respect  the  passage  is 
quite  true,  and  Dr.  Driver’s  note  is  indefensible.  Nor  does 
the  passage  cited  afford  the  slightest  justification  for  charging 
Dr.  Orr  with  having  alleged  in  this  passage  that  “  the  varying 
use  of  the  Divine  names  is  .  .  .  .at  least  the  ‘  chief  ’  ground  on 
which  the  analysis  of  even  the  entire (  !)  .Pentateuch  rests.” 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  if  Dr.  Orr  had  said  that  it  is  a  chief  basis 
of  the  whole  of  the  higher  critical  fabric,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  outrun  his  warrant.  I  need  only  quote  two  dicta 
(apart  from  Dr.  Driver’s  own  admissions,  which  I  cite  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  on).  Dr.  Carpenter  writes: — 


“The  real  key  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  said 
to  lie  in  Ex  vi  2-«,  etc.”  (Oxford  Hexateuch). 


Professor  Steuernagel  writes: — 

“  It  is  true  that  the  alternation  of  the  Divine  names  in  Genesis 
.  ...  is  still  used  as  a  principal  criterion”  (“Es  ist  richtig,  dass 
der  Wechsel  der  Gottesnamen  in  der  Genesis  ....  noch  heute  als 
Ilauptkriterium  l)enutzt  wird”)  (Theologische  Llteraturzeitung. 
1910,  p.  653). 

Even  Dr.  Driver  himself  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  on  the 
next  page.  He  is  arguing  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Divine  appellations  is  of  very  little  importance,  and  he  writes  :— 

“  In  view  of  the  smaller  number  of  criteria  distinguishing  J  &  E, 
the  varying  use  of  the  Divine  names  is  of  relatively  greater  im¬ 
portance  for  the  analysis  of  JE  than  it  is  for  the  separation  of 
JE  from  P ;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  not  the  only 
criterion  on  which  critic-s  rely  for  the  puriKJse.” 

That  is.  Dr.  Driver  well  knows  that  there  are  many  other  cases 
in  which  it  is  the  only  criterion.  (With  regard  to  the  other  cri¬ 
teria  he  says  no  w^ord  as  to  the  facts  and  arguments  put  forward 
in  the  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1910,  to 
which  his  attention  had  so  recently  been  directed.) 

While  I  cannot  here  deal  with  the  question  of  importance 
at  full  length,  I  may,  point  out  that,  even  in  the  matter  of  P, 
Dr.  Driver  has  shifted  his  ground.  He  now  argues  that,  if 
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P  had  used  the  Tetragrammaton  in  Genesis  as  he  does  after 
Exodus  vi.  2,  “  the  grounds  for  the  separation  of  P  from  JE 
would  have  been  substantially  not  less  strong  than  they  are 
now.”  He  did  not  always  think  so.  On  page  21  of  the  eighth 
edition  of  his  “  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,”  he  argues 
that,  in  xvii.  1 ;  xxi.  lb,  the  Tetragrammaton  must  be  due  to 
a  compiler  or  scribe.  To  his  mind,  when  that  passage  was 
written  there  were  only  two  alternatives ;  viz.  rejecting  “  an  in¬ 
ference,  dependent  upon  an  abundance  of  criteria  extending 
throughout  the  entire  Pentateuch,”  or  holding  that  the  Tet- 
ragramniaton  was  a  substitution  in  these  two  verses  of  P! 
A  P  who  used  the  Tetragrammaton  in  Genesis  appears  to  have 
been  unthinkable  to  him  in  those  days.  Now  the  question  of 
the  Tetragrammaton  is  treated  by  him  as  a  very  minor  detail. 
Truly  times  have  changed,  and  Dr.  Driver  with  them. 

A  little  further  on.  Dr.  Driver  endeavors  to  deal  with  me. 
To  begin  with,  he  limits  himself  to  one-fifth  of  my  argument, 
without  hinting  at  the  existence  of  the  other  four-fifths.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  makes  matters  easier  for  him,  but  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  it  renders  his  discussion  of  greater  scientific  value. 
I  used  the  textual  evidence  as  to  the  Divine  appellations  as 
one  of  five  tests :  and  Dr.  Driver  says  not  a  word  of  the  other 
four.  May  we  infer  that  he  says  nothing  because  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  say?  What  answer,  for  instance,  can  he  make  to  my 
point  that  Genesis  x.  19  could  have  been  composed  only  when 
Sodom,  etc.,  were  still  in  existence?  I  have  put  this  point  to 
him  in  one  article  after  another,  beginning  with  the  Churchman 
for  February,  1908 ;  I  made  it  in  both  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
and  the  Expositor  articles  on  Dr.  Skinner;  and  Dr.  Driver 
must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  it  in  November,  1910, 
when  he  wrote  these  Addenda.  He  well  knew  that  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  had  not  ventured  to  tackle  it,  and  that  I  had  said  so  (Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1910,  p.  668;  Expositor,  7th  Series,  No. 
59  (Nov.  1910),  pp.  409,. 412).  He  also  knew  that  if  it  cannot 
be  met  he  is  some  1200  years  out  in  his  dating  of  the  passage, 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  argument  that  our  sources  are  not 
contemporary  (or  nearly  so)  with  the  events  which  they  pur- 
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port  to  relate,  and  his  resulting  views  on  the  historical  value 
of  the  book  would  require  modification.  But  there  is  no  word 
on  the  subject.  Nor  again  does  he  utter  a  syllable  on  any  of 
the  other  points  I  have  made  in  the  articles  that  he  has  had 
to  consider  or  even  give  his  readers  any  inkling  that  I  had  ad¬ 
vanced  any  such  points. 

Coming  now  to  the  one-fifth  of  (iny  argument  of  which  Dr. 
Driver  does  take  cognizance,  a  curious  preliminary  question 
presents  itself.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Old  Testament 
general  editors  of  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  in 
their  letter  of  February  28,  1911,  attempted  to  answer  my 
charges  against  Dr.  Skinner  by  referring  to  a  canon  of  textual 
criticism  which  they  both  professed  to  believe.  The  canon 
was  authenticated  by  reference  to  works  of  Dr.  Driver  on  Jere¬ 
miah  and  vSamuel.  How  comes  it  now  that  the  general  editors 
did  not  refer  me  to  this  discussion  of  Dr.  Driver’s  dealing  not 
with  some  other  book  of  the  Bible,  but  with  Genesis  itself  — 
aye  and  with  my  own  argument?  At  the  time  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  appearance  of  this  discussion,  and  learned  of  it  only  by 
chance  after  the  correspondence  had  been  closed.  Yet  what 
could  have  been  more  in  place  than  a  reference  to  this  most 
germane  of  discussions,  assuming  of  course  that  the  general 
editors  believed  in  their  own  contention  ?  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  to  my  question  may  be:  but  I 'have  observed 
one  very  interesting  point  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  it.  Dr.  Driver  is  careful  to  mention  that  some  Septu- 
agintal  readings  have  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  support,  and  to 
explain  that  the  lists  of  variants  given  by  Eerdmans  and  Red- 
path  are  not  exact,  and  that  Professor  Schlogl  and  I  have 
pointed  to  many  additional  variants.  That  is  to  say.  Dr. 
Driver’s  canon  of  textual  criticism  was  not  treated  by  its  own 
author  as  'justifying  him  in  doing  what  Dr.  Skinner  had  done. 
Although  he  professed  to  be  unable  to  see  that  Dr.  Skinner  had 
done  anything  blameworthy,  and  signed  a  letter  in  which  he 
alleged  that  he  had  supposed  me  to  be  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  he  yet  had  enough  understanding  of  the  case  to  be  care¬ 
ful  to  put  forward  a  statement  of  facts  that  differed  materially 
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frenn  Dr.  Skinner’s  in  the  relevant  points.  I  have  always  held 
my  own  opinion  as  to  whether  a  man  of  Dr.  Driver’s  character 
and  record  could  genuinely  approve  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  conduct. 
Now  I  ask  whether  we  are  really  expected  to  believe  that  an 
Oxford  regius  Professor  and  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  unable  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  falsehood  in 
the  writings  of  a  contributor,  although  he  is  able  to  draw  the 
distinction  with  reference  to  identically  the  same  subject-mat¬ 
ter  in  his  own  writings. 

While,  however.  Dr.  Driver’s  account  of  the  one-fifth  of  my 
argument  with  which  he  ventures  to  deal  is  free  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  evils  to  which  I  have  adverted,  I  .  regret  to  have  to  add 
that  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  candid.  I  am  alleged  to  have 
pointed  out  that  ”  in  1(5  passages  one  or  two  Hebrew  MSS. 
(also  once  four  and  once  five  MSS.)  agree  with  the  Greek 
variant,”  and  it  is  stated  in  a  footnote  that  “  Sam.  agrees  with 
the  Greek  variant  thrice  (twice  with  Hebrew  support).”  The 
number  of  passages  adduced  on  the  pages  of  “  Essays  in  Pen- 
tateuchal  Criticism”  to  which  Dr.  Driver  refers  (14f.,  f.) 

as  presenting  us  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  support  of  Greek 
variants  is  not  eighteen  or  nineteen,  as  he  alleges,  but  twenty- 
seven.  This  discrepancy  appears  to  arise  from  two  causes:!  1) 
he  limits  himself  to  passages  in  Genesis,  omitting  the  instances 
in  Exodus  before  vi.  3,  though  these  are  equally  material;  (2) 
he  leaves  out  of  account  passages  in  which  Hebrew  and  Greek 
authorities  concur  in  omitting  a  Divine  appellation ;  e.g.  Gen¬ 
esis  xviii.  33,  where  one  Hebrew  and  one  Greek  MS.  omit 
“  Lord.”  Certainly  nobody  would  gather  the  full  facts  from 
the  account  he  gives.  Next,  he  omits  the  testimony  of  the 
Hexaplar  notes  T  had  cited.  Further,  after  some  mention  of 
Schldgl’s  work,  he  attributes  to  me  an  argument  that  “  in  all 
of  these  cases  the  Greek  variant  depends  upon  a  variant  read¬ 
ing  in  the  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  the  translators.”  I  do  not  know 
to  what  “  all  these  cases  ”  refers.  Grammatically  it  should  re¬ 
late  to  Schlogl’s  variants:  and  certainly  the  third  joint  letter 
shows  that  Dr.  Driver  does  not  hold  himself  out  publicly  as 
being  able  to  distinguish  between  Schlogl's  attitude  and  mine. 
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But  in  'point  of  fact  T  laid  down  my  principle  with  perfect 
clearness  on  pag^e  J17 :  “These  coincidences  are  too  numerous 
to  be  due  to  chance,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  every 
case  where  any  Septuagintal  authority  presents  a  reading  that 
differs  from  the  Massoretic  text  without  any  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  variants  originated  in  the  Greek,  there  is  prima 
facie  evidence  for  suspecting  that  a  Hebrew  variant  once  ex¬ 
isted.”  Dr.  Driver  is  apparently  blind  to  the  cautious  quali¬ 
fications  in  this  sentence.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  He 
continues  later  on ;  “  The  Massoretic  text  has  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  dill  good  cause  has  been  shown  against  it.”  That, 
of  course,  is  his  individual  opinion,  and  he  is  perfectly  justified 
in  putting  it  forward,  though  very  many  professors  of  equal 
knowledge  would  dissent  from  it.  He  continues; — 

“  For  though  the  Hebrew  variants  presupposed  by  the  LXX  or 
other  version  are  unquestionably  often  superior  to  the  readings 
of  the  Massoretic  text,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  as 
unquestionably  inferior.  Hence  before  a  variant  in  the  LXX  or 
other  version  can  be  regarded  as  casting  doubt  on  the  Massoretic 
text,  it  must  be  shewn,  or  at  least  rendered  probable,  (1)  that 
the  variant  is  not  due  to  a  paraphrase  or  loose  rendering  on  the 
part  of  the  translator,  but  really  depends  upon  a  various  reading 
in  the  Heb.  MS.  used  by  him;  and  (2)  that  this  variant  in  the 
Heb.  has  substantial  claims  to  be  preferred  to  the  Massoretic  text, 
as  being  the  original  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  think  that,  with  at  most  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  the  in¬ 
stances  adduced  by  Mr.  Wiener  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  or 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  variants  con¬ 
tained  in  them  cast  doubt  upon  the  readings  of  the  Massoretic 
Text.” 

Eh".  Driver  omits  to  explain  how  condition  (1)  can  be  more 
completely  satisfied  than  by  producing  a  Hebrew  text  contain¬ 
ing  the  variant,  which,  as  already  remarked,  I  have  done  in 
twenty-seven  cases,  besides  producing  other  corroboration  in 
some  other  instances.  As  to  condition  (2)  I  have  shown  in 
at  least  eleven  cases  that  the  variant  is  sui>erior  to  M.  T.  {op. 
cit.,  pp.  17  f.),'  and  Dr.  Driver  has  not. found  the  heart  to  dis- 

*Many  writers  think  that  “Lord  God”  is  not  original  in  Gene¬ 
sis  ii.  f.  (cp.  op.  cit.,  p.  40),  but  I  have  not  discussed  this  matter  at 
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cuss  any  of  them !  That  is  what  his  “  at  most  two  or  three 
[unspecified]  exceptions”  is  worth! 

There  are  other  points  in  his  discussion .  that  are  open  to 
criticism.  “  The  principal  grounds  upon  which  a  variant 
reading  presupposed  by  a  version  has  a  claim  to>be  preferred 
to  the  Massoretic  text  are  its  yielding  a  better  sense,  and  its 
being  preferable  for  philological  or  grammatical  reasons.” 
No  textual  critic  could  endorse  thi^ ;  for,  after  all,  the  principal 
ground  must  always  be  palaeographical  probability.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  textual  critic  is  to  recover  the  original  text;  and 
when  he  has  all  the  materials  before  him,  he  is  often  able  to 
accomplish  this  task  by  his  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  pos¬ 
sible  corniption ;  e.g.  of  two  readings,  that  which  if  original 
would  explain  the  variant  deserves  to  be  preferred.  But  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  in  reply  to  Dr.  Driver’s  discussion 
for  the  purposes  of  this  notice 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 

Conferences  de  S-MNT-fiTiENNE,  1910-1911.  18mo.  Pp. 

809  Paris:  J.  Gabalda  &  Cie.'  1911.  3  fr.  50. 

.A.  year  ago  a  volume  bearing  the  above  title  for  1909-1910 
was  noticed  in  this  journal.  The  volume  before  us,  like  its 
predecessor,  gives  to  a  wider  circle  the  public  lectures  for  the 
ye?r  1910-1911  at  the  ficole  pratique  d’ Etudes  bibliques  at 
Jerusalem  conducted  by  the  learned  Faculty  of  Dominicans. 
In  this  volume,  Pere  Lagrange  speaks  “  a  la  recherche  des 
sites  bibliques  ”  ;  Pere  Dhorme,  on  “  Les  Aryens  avant  Cyrus  ” ; 
Pere  Abel,  on  “  La  prise  de  Jerusalem  par  les  Arabes  ” ;  Pere 
Geruier,  on  “  Bonaparte  en  Syrie  ” :  Pere  Crechet,  on  “  Le 
vicomte  Eugene-Melchior  de  Vogue  et  ses  souvenirs  d’Ori- 
ent  ” :  Pere  Germer-Durand,  on  “  La  sculpture  franque  en 
Palestine  ” ;  while  Pere  Biever  continues  from  the  previous 
year  his  discussion  “Au  bord,du  Lac  de  Tiberiade,”  taking  up 
this  year  the  flora  and  fauna  of  that  hallowed  region. 

.All  the  lectures  are  interesting,  but  that  oftPere  Dhorme  on 

length,  holding  that  I  was  not  concerned  to  produce  a  critical  text 
of  Genesis  but  only  to  test  the  documentary  theory. 
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the  Aryans  is  particularly  valuable,  as  he  lays  under  contribu¬ 
tion  the  most  recently  discovered  cuneiform  documents  with 
reference  to  the  Hittites  and  the  people  of  Mittani. 

George  A.  Barton. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Concerning  the  Genesis  of  the  Versions  of  the  New 

Testament  (Gospels).  By  H.  C.  Hoskier.  Intended  as  a 

Supplement  to  the  Library  Publication  of  the  Morgan  MS. 

In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  469,  423.  London:  B. 

Quaritch. 

These  two  volumes  display  marvelous  erudition,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  mass  of  facts  that  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  future 
by  New  Testament  critics.  More  and  more  evidence  is  com¬ 
ing  to  light  showing  that  Westcott  and  Hort  reposed  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  was  entirely  unwarranted  in  the  authority  of  the 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  As  early  as  1891  Rendel  Harris 
showed  that  the  Latin  Codex  Bezae  preserved  some  readings 
older  than  any  extant  Greek  MSS.  Chase  followed  it  by 
showing  that  the  Codex  Bezae  had  been  seriously  influenced 
by  the  Old  Syriac,  which  in  turn  showed  remarkable  affinities 
to  certain  Coptic  readings,  all  of  which,  with  many  other 
MSS.,  reveal  readings  which  are  earlier  than  those  of  the 
Vulgate.  Finally,  there  follows  the  Morgan  MS.,  which  re¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  readings  representing  Latin  transla¬ 
tions  before  the  Vulgate,  as  shown  in  Hoskier’s  notes  upon 
that  MS.  (reviewed  in  the  July  Bibliotheca  Sacra).  With 
a  good  show  of  evidence,  Mr.  Hoskier  makes  it  evident  that 
the  authorities  of  the  fourth  century  have  been  unduly  magni¬ 
fied,  and  that  the  value  of  the  new  material,  such  as  that  found 
at  Oxyrynchus  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  has  been  much  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  that  little  >h  to  be  expected  from  the  discovery  of 
“  lost  Gospels.”  ”  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime  for  men  in  re¬ 
sponsible  Christian  chairs  to  unsettle  their  hearers  by  looking 
persistently  for  lost  Gospels,  and  neglecting  to  look  for  lost 
recensions  of  what  we  have  as  our  Tetraevangelion  among 
the  abundant  material  with  which  we  are  surrounded  ”  (vol.  i. 
p.  95). 
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The  assumed  rule  that  the  “  shorter  text  ”  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect  is  shown  by  the  author  to  have  many  exceptions,  and  that 
the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  texts  have  in  many  cases  erred  in 
adopting  it.  It  seems  evident  that  Polycarp  and  Clement  fre¬ 
quently  “  boiled  down  Scripture  to  terse  terms,”  and  that 
these  became  incorporated  in  some  early  Greek  texts.  The 
author  makes  a  strong  case  against  Westcott  and  Hort  for 
following  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  in  omitting  from 
Mark  xv.  39  the  statement  that  Jesus  “  cried  out  ”  immediately 
before  he  gave  up  the  Ghost,  thus  connecting  his  death  with 
a  phenomenon  that  implies  an  actual  rupture  into  the  heart. 
Finally,  the  author  emphatically  asserts,  ”  Our  experience 
among  the  Greek  cursives  proves  to  us  that  transmission  has 
not  been  careless,  and  they  do  represent  a  wholesome  tradi¬ 
tional  text  in  the  passages  involving  doctrine,  and  so  forth  ” 
(vol.  i.  p.  416).  In  closing  we  repeat  that  no  critic  of  the 
New  Testament  text  can  afford  to  disregard  the  evidence  and 
the  conclusions  of  these  most  important  volumes. 

The  Mess.\grs  of  the  Poets;  The  Hooks  of  Job  and  Canticles 
and  Some  Minor  Poems  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  Intro¬ 
ductions,  Metrical  Translations,  and  Paraphrases.  (The 
Messages  of  the  Bible.)  By  Nath.\niel  Schmidt.  M.A., 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Cornell 
University.  ]2mo,  Pp.  xxiv,  415.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1911.  .$1,15,  net. 

The  translations  in  this  volume,  in  poetical  form,  of  the 
poetical  passages  of  the  Bible  are  excellent  throughout,  and 
bring  one  into  close  sympathy  with  the  original ;  while  the 
notes,  though  brief,  are  luminous  and  instructive.  The  vol¬ 
ume  may  well  take  the  place,  either  of  a  commentary  upon 
the  passages  selected,  or  as  a  companion  book  to  be  taken  with 
one  for  occasional  and  devotional,  reading.  An  extended  in¬ 
troduction  discusses  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  text  and 
translation,  and  various  other  subjects.  In  view  of  recent 
discussions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Schmidt 
maintains  that  “  some  of  the  early  translations  of  the  Bible  are 
of  the  utmost  value  in  assisting  us  to  determine  what,  in  doubt- 
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ful  cases,  the  original  text  was,”  and  that,  of  these,  “  the  first 
Greek  version  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  important” 
(p.  35).  The  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  special  notice.  Discarding  with  most  commentators 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  he  also  sets  aside  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  wedding  songs  sung  by  the  young 
people  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  view, — 

“ .  .  .  .  Canticles  is  simply  an  anthology  of  love  lyrics,  like  that 
of  Meleager,  springing  from  the  poet’s  exi>erience,  and  describing, 
with  much  charm  and  deiicacy,  the  frankly  sensuous  and  somewhat 
unconventional,  yet  none  the  less  genuine,  love  of  man  and  woman. 
It  is  in  need  of  no  apology”  (p.  ix). 

“  Until  religion  is  understood  as  a  devotion  to  the  highest,  per¬ 
meating  every  part  of  man’s  life,  until  the  love  that  binds  a  man 
and  w'oman  in  perfect  harmony  and  utter  devotion  is  recognized  as 
of  itseif  so  sacred  that  no  human  institution  can  add  aught  to  it 
or  detract  from  it  ...  .  there  is  the  real  danger  of  a  secularizing 
process  that  sacrifices  these  tender  creations  to  the  contaminating 
breath  of  frivolity  and  lawlessness.  .  .  .  When  these  things  shali 
have  c*ome,  there  wili  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  the  religious 
significance  of  these  beautifui  love  lyrics”  (p.  238). 


The  Great  Teachers  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (Mod¬ 
ern  Sunday  School  Manuals. >  By  Charles  Foster  Kent. 
12mo.  Pp.  IGfi.  Boston  and  Chicago;  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
75  cents,  net. 

Moses  is  not  reckoned  by  this  author  among  the  great 
teachers  of  Judaism.  This  reveals  the  standpoint  of  the 
author,  who,  in  the  face  of  plain  statements  of  the  Pentateuch, 
asserts,  when  speaking  of  the  Hebrew  priest,  that  “  the  early 
history  of  the  order  is  veiled  in  much  obscurity  ”  (p.  43). 
Following  the  Wellhausen  theory  implicitly,  the  author  propa¬ 
gates  the  familiar  error  of  confounding  lay  altars  with  sanctu¬ 
aries  (p.  43),  and  of  regarding  the  phrase  “  son  of  Levi”  as 
describing  a  class  of  officials  without  indicating  lineal  descent. 
Apart  from  these  fundamental  errors  the  volume  has  much 
that  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
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The  Holy  Gospel:  A  Comparison  of  the  Gospel  Text  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Ver¬ 
sions  in  the  English  Language  in  Use  in  America,  with  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Several  Versions.  By 
Frank  J.  Firth,  author  of  “  Christian  Unity  in  Effort.” 
8vo.  Pp.  501.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company. 
1911.  $1.00. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  this  volume  is 
entirely  filled  with  a  reprint,  in  parallel  columns,  from  the 
Authorized  Version,  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  Revision  of  1901,  and  the  Douay  Version  of 
1582.  The  convenience  of  such  an  arrangement  is  evident, 
since,  as  the  editor  says,  “  it  presents  information  that  can  be 
had  elsewhere  only  by  reference  to  four  separate  Bibles,  Bible 
histories,  encyclopedias,  etc.” 

Present-day  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  within  Biblical 
Lines:  A  Concise  and  Comprehensive  Exhibit.  By  James 
Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  author  of  the  “  Bible  Work.” 
12mo.  Pp.  122.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 
1911.  $1.00,  net. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Butler  puts  forth  a  spirited  and  timely 
warning  against  the  insidious  but  revolutionary  doctrines  of 
the  new  theology.  The  protest  is  specially  called  forth  by  the 
address  of  President  Brown  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Home 
for  Union  Seminary.  In  this  address  Dr.  Brown  asserts  that 
the  basis  of  all  creeds  is  “  Christian  experience.”  With  this 
as  his  basis  he  cuts  loose  from  the  regulative  principles  gov¬ 
erning  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  free  to  discard  the 
facts  and  positive  revelations  of  the  Bible,  with  the  historical 
evidence  supporting  it,  and  is  at  liberty  to  go  oft*  into  all  kinds 
of  vagaries.  From  personal  experience  we  have  no  means  of 
verifying  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  upon  which  our 
hopes  mainly  rest.  The  Virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  his  miraculous 
works  of  mercy,  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  his  resurrection 
from  the  grave  are  not  facts  of  immediate  experience  to  the 
believer,  but  facts  attested  by  historical  evidence.  In  dis¬ 
carding  or  minimizing  this  evidence,  the  new  theology  is 
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dishonoring  a  most  important  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  severing  itself  from  the  historic  faith  of  the  church. 
The  protest  from  Mr.  Butler  comes  from  a  mature  mind  that 
has  for  a  lifetime  studied  the  questions  involved.  Its  warn¬ 
ings  deserve  the  close  attention  of  all  the  parties  involved  in 
the  discussions  going  on  not  only  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  among  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah.  By  E.  P'.  Scott,  D.D.  (St. 
Andr.),  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  Queen’s 
University,  Kingston,  Canada  ;  author  of  “  The  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  :  its  Purpose  and  Theology,”  “  The  .Apologetic  of  the 
New  Testament,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  2()1.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  $2.00,  net. 

The  apocalyptic  literature  of  later  Judaism  is  taken  by  the 
author  of  this  volume  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  many  of 
the  forms  under  which  Christ’s  nature  and  w'ork  are  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  he  is  following  in  the  line  of 
a  large  number  of  recent  critics ;  but,  while  many  of  these  use 
the  theory  to  obscure  the  revelation,  Dr.  Scott  makes  use  of 
it  the  more  clearly  to  bring  out  the  exalted  nature  of  our 
Lord  and  his  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  discus¬ 
sion  throughout  shows  signs  of  wide  reading  and  deep 
thought,  and  will  be  helpful  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  But 
we  believe  that  he  has  mis.sed  the  point  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  ”  Son  of  man,”  the  genuineness  of  which  he  ac¬ 
cepts  in  opposition  to  some  critics,  of  which  naturally  Well- 
hausen  is  one,  who  maintain  that  the  designation  was  not 
applied  to  Jesus  until  after  his  death,  and  that  it  “  had  no 
sanction  in  any  recorded  w  ords  of  his  owm  ”  (p.  189).  The 
author  looks  upon  the  phrase  as  deriving  its  significance  from 
the  book  of  Daniel  and  that  it  was  equivalent  to  Messiah.  He 
does  not  mention  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  many  peculiarities  in  the  introduction  of  this  phrase 
into  the  New  Testament  literature.  If  we  regard  it  simply 
as  an  emphatic  expression  of  our  Lord’s  humanity  we  have 
a  natural  explanation  of  its  never  being  employed  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  For  the  use  of  this  expression  by  Christ  involved  his 
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own  assumption  of  divinity,  which  made  it  proper  for  him  to 
use  the  phrase.  For  any  mere  man  repeatedly  to  tell  his  asso¬ 
ciates  that  he  was  a  man  like  themselves  would  be  regarded 
as  the  height  of  arrogance.  In  using  the  phrase  “  Son  of 
man,”  Jesus  looked  from  heaven  downwards  and  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  condescension ;  while  in  the  phrases  used  by  the 
disciples,  such  as  “  Son  of  God,”  “  Son  of  David,”  they  looked 
from  earth  upwards  and  expressed  his  divinity.  We  wish 
this  line  of  argument  had  been  followed  out. 

Visions  and  Revelations:  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse.  By 
Rev.  J.  T.  Dean,  M.A.,  Coldingham.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  265. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  1911.  $2.00, 
net. 

These  expositions  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the 
Babylon  referred  to  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  chap¬ 
ters  of  Revelation  is  heathen  Rome,  and  that  the  book  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Dcwnitian.  The  author  skilfully  avoids 
the  perplexities  attending  all  efforts  to  identify  the  kings  and 
kingdoms  specifically  mentioned,  by  dwelling  upon  the  pro¬ 
phetic  character  of  the  message  and  the  typical  nature  of  con¬ 
temporary  events.  He  sees  in  the  startling  developments  of 
depravity  which  were  unfolding  in  the  first  century  a  type  of  the 
depravity  which,  in  other  forms,  comes  to  light,  more  or  less, 
in  all  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  systems.  The  volume 
commends  itself  to  the  reader  by  its  temperateness  of  discus¬ 
sion,  keen  penetration  into  the  existing  evils  of  the  world,  and 
confident  trust  that  God  is  ever  working  for  the  downfall  of 
evil  and  the  triumph  of  righteousness. 

Pessimismus.  Nietzsche,  und  Naturalismu.s.  By  Professor 
A.  Dorner.  Pp.  viii,  328.  Leipzig:  Fritz  Eckardt  Verlag. 
1911. 

Professor  Dorner’s  Ixiok  consists  of  some  Lectures,  which 
serve,  in  some  sort,  as  a  supplement  to  his  philosophical  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,  already  reviewed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Jan. 
1911).  Their  standpoint  is  the  religious  one,  and  they  aim  to 
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vindicate  Idealism  against  naturalistic  tendencies.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  Pessimism,  alike  in  its  religious 
and  its  philosophical  relations,  in  both  of  which  connections  it 
contains  much  valuable  criticism.  The  empty  abstractness 
of  Buddhism,  on  the  religious  side,  and  the  default  of  philo¬ 
sophical  pessimism,  in  respect  of  personality  in  its  highest  his¬ 
torical  developments,  are  well  brought  out  in  the  discussion. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  Nietzsche 
in  his  relations  to  Romanticism.  1  have  found  this  part  of 
the  book  of  particular  interest.  Even  those  parts  of  the  bocrfc 
where  criticisms  are  not  new  are  yet  so  freshly  and  indepen¬ 
dently  made  that  the  discussion  in  whole  is  excellent.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  Nietzsche’s  Romantic  relations  more  finely 
set  forth.  His  Romantic  subjectiveness,  the  naturalistic  char¬ 
acter  of  his  romanticism,  and  his  tendency  to  sacrifice  for 
practical  power  all  theoretic  interests,  —  these  and  kindred 
points  are  all  ably  handled. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  Naturalism,  and 
the  relations  of  natural  science  and  religion.  Following  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Naturalism  in  its  past  and  present  forms  comes  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book,  in  which  naturalistic 
monism  is  subjected  to  criticism.  The  views  of  Diihring, 
Spencer,  Haeckel,  Ostwald,  Hartmann,  Driesch,  are  among 
those  noticed.  But  the  whole  work  wdll  be  found  full  of  sug¬ 
gestive  interest. 

James  Lindsay. 

Irvine,  Scotland. 

Mutual  Recognition  in  the  Life  Beyond:  Meditations 
thereon  extracted  from  various  Authors  and  arranged  in 
suitable  portions  for  daily  use.  By  H.  H.  T.  Cleife,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Hardington  Mandeville,  Somerset.  Preface  by 
The  Ven.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  139.  London: 
Robert  Scott.  2s.,  net. 

A  convincing  summary  of  the  arguments  for  personal  recog¬ 
nition  of  friends  in  the  future  w'orld,  with  a  delightful  collec¬ 
tion  of  sentiments  relating  to  this  comforting  truth  from  a 
wide  range  of  authors. 
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The  Story  of  Antonio  the  Galley-Slave:  A  Romance  of 
Real  Life.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Antonio  Andrea  Arrighi. 
8vo.  Pp-  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

$1.25,  net. 

This  thrilling  story  of  an  Italian  drummer  boy  who  was 
captured  during  Garibaldi’s  first  attempt  to  take  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  who  later  escaped  to  America,  where,  after  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  Italian  peddler,  he  was  converted  in  a  Metho¬ 
dist  meeting  in  Iowa,  and,  after  pursuing  a  college  and  theo¬ 
logical  course,  became  a  missionary  to  his  people  in  Italy  and 
later  to  the  immigrants  in  New  York  City,  is  as  interesting  as 
any  novel,  and  will  give  a  better  insight  into  Italian  affairs 
during  the  last  half-century  than  will  many  a  formal  treatise 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Hymnal.  Published  in  1895  and  Revised  in  1911  by 
Authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiii, 
699.  Philadelphia :  The  F’resbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1911. 

This  hymn-book  is  peculiar  in  attempting  to  arrange  the 
hymns  of  faith  in  the  order  of  the  Apostles’  Creed ;  but  these 
hymns  are  preceded  by  hymns  suited  to  times  of  worship,  and 
followed  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  occasional  hymns. 
A  good  feature  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  lists  of  other 
hymns  bearing  upon  a  topic  to  which  one  has  been  assigned  of 
special  appropriateness;  for  example,  below  No.  252,  on  the 
Ascension,  nine  other  hymns  are  referred  to;  and  below  No. 
340,  on  the  Communion,  eighteen  other  hymns  are  referred 
to.  The  collection  of  “  Children’s  Hymns,”  with  the  cross- 
references,  is  sufficiently  ample  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  so  secure  the  use  of  the  book  for  all  the 
services  of  the  church.  Altogether  this  edition  must  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  hymnals  which  are 
competing  for  introduction  into  the  services  of  Protestant 
churches. 
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John  Bascom,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

This  eminent  contributor  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  died 
at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  October  2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
He  was  professor  at  Williams  College  from  1855  to  1874,  and 
again  from  1887  to  15)01.  From  1874  to  1887  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  (the  author  of 
twenty  volumes  on  sociological,  political,  and  theological  sub¬ 
jects.  His  philanthropic  and  literary  activity  continued  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death. 

He  contributed  the  following  articles  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  :  “  Intuitive  Ideas,  and  their  Relation  to  Knowledge,” 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  1-48 ;  “  Utilitarianism/’  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  435-452 ; 

“  Conscience,  its  Relations  and  Office,”  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  150-175; 
“Cause  and  Effect,”  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  25)0-317;  “The  Natural 
Theology  of  Social  Science”  (seven  articles);  I.  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  722-744;  11.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  1-23:  HI.  Value  and  Natural 
Agents,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  270-315 ;  IV.  Labor  and  Capital,  vol. 
xxv.  pp.  045-080 ;  V.  Exchange  and  Currency,  vol.  xxvi.  pp. 
120-102;  VI.  Credit  and  Consumption,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  401-442; 
VH.  Man’s  Intellectual  Constitution  and  the  Growth  of  So¬ 
ciety,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  009- 04(5;  “The  Human  Intellect,”  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  08-5)0 ;  “  Instinct,”  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  054-085 ;  “  The 
Influence  of  the  Pulpit,”  vol.  xxix.  pp.  098-715);  “Professor 
Albert  Hopkins,”  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  350-302 ;  “  Consciousness,” 
vol.  xxxii.  pp.  070-702 ;  “  The  Synthetic  or  Cosmic  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  018-055 ;  “  The  Supernatural,”  vol.  lix. 
pp.  238-253;  “Is  the  World  Spiritual,”  vol.  lx.  pp.  223-243; 
“  The  Addenda  of  Psychology,”  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  205)-231 ;  “  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Ethics,”  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  211-228;  “  Causes  and  Rea¬ 
sons,”  vol.  Ixiii.  pp.  125-149 ;  “  The  Unemployed  in  London.” 
vol.  Ixiii.  pp.  335-351  ;  “i^^sthetics  and  Ethics,”  vol.  Ixiv.  pp. 
33-50 :  “  Immortality,”  vol.  Ixvi.  pp.  1-14 ;  “  Difficulties  in 
Faith,”  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  1-19;  “  Basis  of  Theism,”  vol.  Ixviii. 
pp.  132-153 ;  “As  One  Whole,”  vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  627-640. 
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Allison’s,  W.  n.,  Inventory 
of  Unpublished  Material  for 
American  Religious  History 
iu  Protestant  Church  Archives 
and  Other  Reimsitories,  no¬ 
ticed.  552. 

Altar  of  Josh.  xxii..  note  on.  by 
II,  M.  Wiener,  708-721. 

Amos,  The  Message  of  the  Book 
of,  article  on,  by  G.  Stibitz, 
308-.‘t42;  biography  of  Amos, 
308:  his  message,  310;  the 
times  in  which  he  prophesied, 
311;  the  title  of  his  book,  314 ; 
the  text  of  the  book,  31.5;  Je¬ 
hovah  the  keynote,  310;  from 
Zion,  317;  “shall  roar,”  318; 
God’s  impartial  justice,  310; 
nations  denounced,  321 ;  Is¬ 
rael’s  sin  the  cause  of  their 
punishment,  324 ;  God’s  laws 
immutable,  324 ;  obviousness 
of  the  nation’s  sins,  .325;  sins 
of  the  men,  .320;  sinfulness  of 
the  women,  .327 ;  sinners  incor¬ 
rigible,  .328;  sinners  despise 
God’s  love,  329;  h.vpocrisy  and 
ceremonialism.  .3.30;  they  are 
hardened  sinners,  .3.32;  Israel’s 
doom.  334 ;  dooms  averted, 
.3.T>;  doom  irrevocable.  .3,30; 
vision  of  a  glorious  day  to 
come,  .3.30. 

Anderson’s,  .T.  R.,  New  Thought, 
noticed,  5.53. 

Aramaic  Papyri  found  at  Ele¬ 
phantine,  article  on,  by  W.  W, 
Everts,  04-104. 

Arrighi’s,  A.  A.,  Story  of  An¬ 
tonio  the  Galley-Slave,  no¬ 
ticed,  720. 

“Authorized”  Version  of  1011, 
The.  article  on,  by  H.  C.  Hos- 
kier,  003-704 ;  not  ready  for 
a  new  revision,  003,  704;  text¬ 
ual  criticism  still  on  an  unset¬ 
tled  basis,  004;  Revisers’  pref¬ 


erence  for  “  up{>oint  ”  rather 
than  “ordain.”  005;  precious¬ 
ness  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  000 ;  few  changes  neces¬ 
sary.  007 ;  superiority  to  the 
late  revision,  008 ;  unfortunate 
substitutions,  OOi) ;  erroneous 
principles  of  the  Revisers, 
7(K) ;  evidence  from  the  Ver¬ 
sions.  701 ;  misleading  mar¬ 
ginal  readings  of  the  Revis¬ 
ers,  702. 

B 

Babel-Bible  Controversy,  article 
on,  by  W.  Notz,  041-057 ;  prog¬ 
ress  of  discovery  in  Babylonia, 
<’•41 ;  theory  of  F.  Deiitzsch, 
042 ;  Assyriology  confirms  Old 
Testament  history,  f*>44;  early 
Bible  history  located  in  Baby¬ 
lonia.  045 ;  Babylonian  Creation 
epic,  040 ;  contrasted  with  the 
Bible  story,  047 ;  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  story  of  the  Flood,  648; 
Babylonian  Paradise  stor.v, 
<>4P;  Babylonian  genealogy'. 
041) ;  Babylonian  Sabbath  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  .Jewish,  050; 
Hebrew  monotheism  not  a 
natural  acquisition,  0.51 ;  Baby¬ 
lonian  laws  lower  than  those 
of  Israel,  <k52 ;  apparent  cruel¬ 
ty  of  Israel’s  conquests  ex¬ 
plained.  0.5.3;  Israelite  culture 
ethically  superior  to  that  of 
the  Babylonians,  054;  Israel’s 
opposition  to  idolatry  well- 
founded,  0.5.5 ;  the  Bible  not 
an  evolution  from  Babylonian 
histor.v,  056;  living  background 
of  the  Old  ’I'estament,  057. 

Ballard’s,  A.,  From  Talk  to 
Text,  noticed,  553. 

Barton.  G.  A.,  book  review  by, 
722. 

Barton,  W.  E.,  book  review  by, 
100-168. 
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Bascom,  J.,  articles  by,  132- 
153,  fi27-t)40;  obituary  notice 
of,  730. 

Bates,  W.  II.,  article  by,  105- 
131. 

Bavinck,  H.,  article  by,  381-404. 
Beedier,  W.  J.,  article  by,  48-00. 
Beet’s,  W.  E.,  Rise  of  the  Pap¬ 
acy,  noticed,  350. 

Berle,  A.  A.,  article  by,  13-33, 
Bible,  The  Latest  Translation  of 
the,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  405-415;  concerning 
transferred  idioms,  406;  Rev. 
V.  0,  405;  John  ii.  4.  400;  il¬ 
lustrations  from  American 
usage,  408 ;  .Tohn  i.  3,  409 ; 
“  eternal  ”  and  “  forever,”  410 ; 
Luke  ix.  59,  410;  Micah  i.  11- 
15,  411;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  412; 
IjCV,  V.  1,  413 ;  “  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,”  413;  the  use  of 
genitives,  414 ;  of  “  sons.”  415. 
Black’s.  S.  C.,  Plain  Answers  to 
Religious  Questions,  noticed, 
550. 

Books  ReceivecI,  175,  .5,53. 
Bradford’s,  A.,  My  Brother,  no¬ 
ticed,  170. 

Bridgman,  R.  L.,  article  by. 
301-380. 

Brierley’s,  .1.,  Life  and  the 
Ideal,  noticed,  550. 

Briggs  and  Driver,  A  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Doctors,  510-531. 
Brown’s,  C.  R.,  Cap  and  Gown, 
noticed,  170. 

Buchanan,  E.  S.,  article  by.  410- 
428. 

Butler’s,  J.  G.,  Present-day  Con¬ 
servatism  and  Liberalism,  no¬ 
ticed,  725. 

Byington’s,  E.  H.,  Children’s 
Pulpit,  noticed,  170. 

O 

Charles’s,  R.  H..  Ethiopic  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  no¬ 
ticed.  532. 

”  Chrlst-myth.”  The,  article  on. 
by  K.  Dunkmann,  translated 
by  B.  B.  Warfield.  34-47 ; 
wide-spread  recent  denial  of 


the  historicity  of  Jesus,  34- 
two  current  accounts  of  origin 
of  Christianity,  .35;  growing 
revolt  against  the  “historical 
Jesus.”  .30;  inability  of  “his¬ 
torical  Jesus”  to  explain 
Christianity,  .38;  Christianity 
without  Jesus,  39;  t'le  social¬ 
istic  conception  of  history,  4i; 
the  “  history-of-rellgions  ”  ’  the^ 
ory.  43;  future  of  Christiani- 
ty,  45. 

Christological  Movements  in  the 
Xineteenth  Century,  article 
on,  by  II.  Bavinck.  translated 
l>y  B.  R.  Warfield,  381-404;  the 
Chalcedonian  SyinlK)!,  .381 ;  the 
infiuence  of  Kant  and  Fichte. 
.382;  of  Schelling  and  Strauss! 
.‘58.3;  .Schlelermacher,  .384;  the 
newer  Christology.  .38.5;  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rltschl,  387;  of  Kaf¬ 
tan.  .388;  of  Biedermann,  389; 
of  Ilarnack,  390;  Christ  in 
tlie  Synoptics,  .392;  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Paul.  393;  difficulties 
of  radicalism,  .394;  a  notable 
reaction,  390. 

Cleife’s.  IT.  H.  T.,  Mutual  Recog¬ 
nition  in  the  Life  Beyond,  no¬ 
ticed,  728. 

Conferences  <le  Saint-Ktienne, 
1910-1911,  noticed,  721. 

Congregational  Reconstruction, 
article  on,  by  IT,  A.  Stimson, 
177-190;  unrest  among  Con- 
gregationalists,  177;  danger  of 
presbyterianizing.  178;  princi¬ 
ple  of  fellowship  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  180;  imlependeut  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations.  181 ; 
advantages  of  combination, 
183;  natural  functions  of  the 
National  Council.  185;  fre¬ 
quency  of  meetings.  185 ;  need 
of  a  permanent  secretary,  187, 
suggestions  for  organization, 
188. 

( ‘orrespondence,  .3.58. 

(’owley’s,  A.  E.,  Samaritan  Li¬ 
turgy,  noticed,  100-1(58. 

Crime  in  the  Ignited  States ;  Re¬ 
forms  Demanded,  article  on, 
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by  A.  H.  Currier,  61-9.3;  re¬ 
cent  decline  of  interest  in 
prison  reform,  61 ;  relatively 
few  convictions  in  the  United 
States.  62 ;  influence  of  the 
Civil  War,  6.3;  of  foreign  im¬ 
migration,  6Ji ;  of  socialistic 
ideas,  64;  of  yellow  journal¬ 
ism.  6.');  of  lack  of  industrial 
education,  66 ;  of  defective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  criminal  law, 
67;  of  excessive  indulgence  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals, 
(K);  of  strong  drink,  70;  of 
corrupting  jail  system,  70;  of 
unwise  treatment  of  juvenile 
criminals,  71 ;  of  disturbed  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditions, 
71;  of  the  possession  and  use 
of  flre-arms,  72;  encourage¬ 
ments  from  prison  reforms, 
7,3;  from  Increased  knowledge 
of  the  problem,  74;  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  penology,  75 ; 
measures  of  prevention,  77 ; 
purify  the  breeding-places  of 
crime,  78;  sui>ervision  of  the 
amusements  of  the  young,  81 ; 
sale  of  guns  and  revolvers,  83 ; 
repression  of  crime,  84 ;  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  86; 
prison  labor  indisi)ensable,  87 ; 
helpfulness  of  education,  89 ; 
religion  the  crowning  reforma¬ 
tory  agency,  1)0;  aid  of  dis¬ 
charged  prisoners,  91 ;  na¬ 
tional  bureau  needed,  92. 

Critical  Notes,  154-161,  503-509, 
705-712. 

Cross’s,  G.,  Theology  of  Schlei- 
eriuacher,  noticed,  546. 

Currier,  A.  II.,  article  by,  61-93. 

D 

Dana’s,  W.  B.,  A  Day  for  Rest 
and  Worship,  noticed.  350. 

Davis’s,  J.  D.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  noticed,  544. 

Dean’s,  J.  T.,  Visions  and  Reve¬ 
lations,  noticed.  727. 

Derr’s,  E.  Z.,  Uncau.sed  Being 
and  the  Criterion  of  Truth,  no¬ 
ticed,  553. 


Domer’s,  A.,  Encyklopadie  der 
Philosophie,  noticed,  172;  Pes- 
simismus,  Nietzsche,  und  Nat- 
uralismus,  noticed,  727. 

Dudden’s,  F.  H.,  Christ  and 
Christ’s  Religion,  noticed,  169. 

Dunkinann,  K.,  article  by.  34-47, 

E 

Eaches’s,  O.  I’.,  I.  II.  and  III. 
John,  Jude,  and  Revelation, 
noticed.  .5,55. 

ElephantinS,  The  Aramaic  Papyri 
Found  at,  article  on,  by  W.  W. 
Everts,  94-104 ;  discoveries  at 
Elei>hantin6,  94 ;  prove  the  ac- 
<*epted  date  of  Nehemiah,  96; 
and  the  genuineness  of  the 
Aramaic  pa.ssages  in  Daniel, 
97 ;  a  temple  to  Jehovah  on 
the  Nile  in  444,  101 ;  effect 
upon  the  Wellhausen  theorv, 

103. 

Everts.  W.  W.,  article  bv,  94- 

104. 

F 

Faith,  Historical  B'acts  and  Re¬ 
ligious,  article  on,  by  A.  Rice, 
481-490;  recent  criticism  of 
historical  evidence,  481 ;  his¬ 
torical  facts  essential  to  faith, 
482;  striking  providences,  483; 
illustrative  examples,  484;  im¬ 
portance  of  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  486;  external  evidence 
imfmrtant,  488;  internal  evi¬ 
dence  cooperates  with  exter¬ 
nal,  490. 

Farls’s,  .T,  T.,  Romance  of  the 
English  Bible,  noticed,  542. 

Firkins,  O.  W.,  article  by,  614- 
626. 

Firth’s,  F.  J.,  Holy  Gospel,  no¬ 
ticed,  725. 

Fiske,  G.  W.,  book  review  by, 
170. 

Fourth  Gospel,  Theology  of  the, 
a  Guarantee  for  its  Genuine¬ 
ness,  article  on,  by  J.  J.  Lias, 
28.5-307 ;  modem  biblical  crit¬ 
icism  essentially  dogmatic, 
285;  dogmatism  respecting  the 
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Fourtb  Gospel,  28(»;  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  Hihbert  Jour¬ 
nal,  287 ;  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  ipsinKhiia  verba  of  Christ, 
289 ;  (lififerehces  betveeu  the 
Synoptics  and  St.  .John  ex¬ 
plained,  291 ;  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  GosihjI  of  St.  John 
and  the  rest  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  20.‘1 ;  doc-trine  of 
Christ’s  divinity,  29.") ;  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Christ’s  incarnation. 
297 ;  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  201 ;  agreement  in  mi¬ 
nor  details,  304;  undesigned 
coincidences.  .306. 

Fox.  F.,  article  by,  2.‘1.3-248. 

Frank’s,  H.,  Psychic  Phenomena. 
Science  and  Immortality,  no¬ 
ticed,  .'>.53. 

Fredrick,  W.,  note  by,  .50.3-.509. 

G 

Gardner,  B].  P.,  article  by,  .584- 
.599. 

Genesis,  The  Post-Mosaica  of, 
note  on,  by  IT.  M.  Wiener. 
154-156. 

Gladden’s.  W..  Being  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  noticed,  176. 

Golden  Gospels  in  Latin  in  the 
Library  of  ,T.  Plerpont  Mor¬ 
gan,  The,  article  on.  by  E.  S. 
Buchanan.  416-428;  new  in¬ 
terest  In  the  Latin  MSS..  416 ; 
influence  of  the  Vulgate,  417 ; 
date  of  the  Golden  Gospels, 
418;  Latin  translations  before 
the  Vulgate.  419;  ancient 
forms  in  the  Golden  Gospels, 
420;  finality  not  .vet  reached, 
423;  importance  of  the  Freer 
Gospels,  424 ;  unfortunate 
omissions  by  Westcott  and 
Hoi’t,  426;  probable  origin  of 
the  Codex  Slnaiticus.  428. 

Griffiths's.  G.  S.,  Problem  of 
Deuteronomy,  noticed,  537- 
.540. 

Grist’s,  W.  A.,  Historic  Christ 
in  the  Faith  of  To-day,  no¬ 
ticed,  .534. 

Grover’s,  D.  C„  Volitional  B^le- 


lOct. 

ment  in  Knowledge  and  Be¬ 
lief,  noticed,  5,54. 

Gwatkin’s,  It.  11.  Kennett,  Mrs. 
Adapi,  and  H.  M.,  Early  Ideals 
of  Righteousness,  noticed,  556. 

II 

lI.iH’s.  T.  C’.,  History  of  B^thk-s 
Within  Organized  Christianity, 
noticed.  175.  547. 

Healing,  What  does  the  New 
3’estament  Teach  about,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  B\  B'ox,  23:1-248;  in¬ 
terest  in  tile  subject,  2.33;  the 
practice  of  Jesus,  2:i4;  of  the 
apostles,  240;  the  teaching  of 
the  B^plstles.  243;  conclusion, 
244. 

Hebrews  a  Petrine  Document, 
article  on,  by  L.  Reddin,  684- 
692;  uncertainty  as  to  the  or¬ 
igin  of  the  l>ook,  084;  authors 
proposed,  685 ;  tendency  of  re¬ 
cent  scholarship.  (586;  date  of 
Peter’s  martyrdom,  687 ;  He¬ 
brews  compared  with  First 
Peter,  (588;  verbal  affinities, 
(589;  parallels  in  thought,  690; 
Peter’s  opi»ortunity  for  cul¬ 
ture,  (591  ;  no  valid  objection 
to  the  Petrine  authorship  of 
Hebrews,  691. 

Heredity  and  Social  Progress, 
article  on,  by  BL  M.  Merrins, 
191-219;  heredity  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  191 ;  as  social  problem, 
192:  as  to  inheritance  of  spir¬ 
itual  nature.  193;  theory  of 
preexistence  of  souls,  193;  of 
Creationism,  194 ;  of  Ti’adu- 
cianism,  194;  as  to  inheritance 
of  physical  nature:  Preforma- 
turlst  theory,  195;  Lamarck¬ 
ism.  19(5;  Pangenesis,  196; 
Weismannism.  197 ;  Gallon’s 
Law,  198;  Mendellsm,  199; 
differences  between  parents 
and  offspring:  variations,  200; 
congenital  peculiarities.  201 ; 
accommodations,  202 ;  modifi¬ 
cations,  202;  mutations,  202; 
filial  regressions,  203;  atav¬ 
ism,  203;  acquired  characters 
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not  being  transmitted,  ac¬ 
quired  diseases  are  not  inher¬ 
ited,  20.3;  nor  acquired  vices, 
205 ;  nor  mental  impressions, 
207;  nor  the  effects  of  use  or 
disuse.  209;  neither  are  good 
acquisitions  inherited,  210 ; 
fair  prospect  for  those  of  good 
stock,  211;  bad  prosj)ect  for 
those  of  bad  stock,  212;  elim¬ 
ination  of  criminal  and  unfit, 
21.3;  redemption  of  weak  and 
wayward,  215;  power  of  relig¬ 
ion  to  save,  218;  (*onclusion, 
219, 

Higher  Critical  Quandary :  a 
Corresiwndence  with  Drs. 
Briggs  and  Driver,  article  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  510-5.31. 

High  Priest,  The,  note  on,  by 
H.  M.  Wiener,  1.59-161. 

Hill’s,  .7,  H.,  Earliest  Tdfe  of 
Christ,  noticed,  ,5.3,3. 

Hoopes's,  W.  Tj..  Code  of  the 
Spirit,  noticed,  55.3. 

Hoskler,  IT.  C.,  article  by,  69.3- 
794. 

Hoskler’s,  H.  C.,  Golden  r.(atin 
Gospels  in  the  Tjibrary  of  .7. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  noticed,  416- 
428;  Concerning  the  Genesis 
of  the  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  722. 

Huizinga’s,  A.  v.  C.  P.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophy  Pragmatism, 
noticed.  .5,53. 

Hunt.  T.  W.,  article  by.  264-284. 

Hymnal.  The,  noticed.  729. 

I 

Isaac,  The  Age  of,  note  on.  by 
H.  M.  IViener,  70.5-707. 

J 

.Tackson’s,  S,  M.,  New  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Knowledge,  noticed, 
168,  .351,  54,3. 

Jones’s,  M.,  St.  Paul  the  Ora¬ 
tor,  noticed.  .355. 

Joseph,  The  Egyptian  Name  of, 
note  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener, 
156-159. 


K 

Kennedy’s,  A.  R.  S.,  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  noticed.  16)5. 

Kent’s,  C.  F.,  Great  Teachers  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  no¬ 
ticed,  724. 

King  ”  of  Deut.  xvii.  14-20, 
3'lje,  article  on,  by  II.  M.  Wie¬ 
ner,  491-,502;  Septuagint  text 
lias  “  ruler  ”  instead  of  “  king,” 
491 ;  probable  original  Septua- 
glntal  text  of  the  passage, 
492;  the  minor  differences. 
49,3;  extra-Pentateuchal  cases, 
194 ;  Pentateuchal  parallels. 
497 ;  detailed  evidem-e  as  to 
Deut.  xvii..  499;  argument  for 
an  earl\  date  of  the  I*enta- 
teuch.  .501. 

Kinsley’s,  W.  W..  Man’s  To¬ 
morrow.  noticed.  .5,56». 

Ivittel’s  R.,  Scientific  Study  of 
the  Old  Testament,  noticed, 
249-26:1. 

Ixnott’s,  .7.  O.,  Seekers  after 

Soul,  noticed,  .5.5.3. 

L 

Ijamh,  F.  .7.,  article  by.  557- 
58.3. 

I.anier’s,  J.  .7.,  Kinship  of  God 
and  Man.  noticed,  .551  :  Church 
T'’nlversal.  noticed,  712. 

Idas,  .7.  J..  article  by,  28.5-.307. 

Ivindsay,  .7..  article  by.  220-2.32; 
hook  reviews  b.v,  172,  .35-4.  727. 

T.indsay’s,  J.,  7'undamental  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Metaphysics,  noticed, 
174. 

7.,yman’s.  E.  W.,  'Fheology  and 
Human  Pr.oblems,  noticed.  17.5. 

M 

^racdonald’s.  Ti.  B.,  Tdfe  in  the 
Making,  noticed,  .553. 

MacGregor’s,  W.  M.,  Some  of 
God’s  Ministries.  notice<l.  .3.54. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  obltuar.v  notice  of, 
.3.59. 

>rerrina,  E.  M.,  article  by,  191- 
219. 

Miracle  and  the  Christian  Relig- 
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ion.  article  on,  by  F.  J.  Ijamb, 
r>r>7-58o ;  Dr.  G.  A,  Gordon’s* 
position.  557 ;  evidential  im¬ 
portance  of  miracles,  559; 
number  of  Bible  miracles, 
560;  the  Old  Testament  rec¬ 
ord.  561 ;  miracles  in  the  Mo¬ 
saic  era,  562;  miracles  in  the 
New  Testament,  563 ;  revela¬ 
tion  verified  by  miracles,  564 ; 
revelation  in  miracle,  566; 
Christ’s  testimony  to  mira¬ 
cles,  568;  limitations  of  the 
human  intellect,  571 ;  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ,  572 ; 
Christ’s  appearances  after  the 
resurrection,  574;  miracles 
more  than  a  scatfoldinj;,  575 ; 
miracles  the  designated  means 
of  enforcing  the  gospel,  576; 
Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  577 ;  Christ  never 
disparaged  miracles,  578;  mir¬ 
acles  can  be  verified,  579;  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Exodus  miracles, 
580;  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles,  582. 

N 

Nash’s,  C.  S.,  Congregational 
Administration,  noticed,  170. 

National  Council  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  of  the  United 
States:  Addresses,  etc.,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Triennial  Session, 
noticed.  357. 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
article  on,  b.v  E.  P.  Gardner, 
584-599 ;  Bushnell’s  “  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural  ”  and 
Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species,” 
584;  meaning  of  terms,  584; 
universe  immeasurable,  585 ; 
filled  with  the  ever-active  life 
and  love  of  God,  586 ;  unalter¬ 
able  in  its  working,  587 ;  .vet 
limited  and  surrounded  by  an 
unlimited  God,  588;  man  a 
supernatural  being,  589 ;  inter¬ 
ference  by  God  no  evidence  of 
imperfection  in  the  universe, 
591 ;  evidences  of  such  inter¬ 
ference,  592 ;  admissions  of 


science,  596;  evolution  an  im¬ 
perfect  theory,  597 ;  transcend¬ 
ence  fundamental,  598;  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  church,  and  fore^ 
cast  of  history,  .5J)9. 

New  Testament  Teach  aiiout 
Healing,  Wlmt  does  the.  arti¬ 
cle  on,  l)y  IF.  Fox,  233-248. 

Noti<*es  of  Recent  Publications 
162-176,  343-357,  5.32-566 

713-729. 

Notz,  W.,  article  b.v.  641-657. 

O 

Old  Testament,  Scientific  Study 
of  the.  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Wiener,  249-263 ;  Professor 
Kittel’s  lectures,  249;  as¬ 
sumed  authentic  results  of 
Old  Testament  research,  250; 
overestimate  of  Hammurabi, 
2.51  ;  Deuteronomy  a  national 
law-l)ook.  2.52;  fallacious  re¬ 
sults  of  literary  criticism, 
253 ;  the  passing  of  .Vstruc’s 
clue.  2.54;  personality  of  the 
patriarclis.  2.5(;;  M>oses  and 
the  Israelites,  2.57;  the  true 
text  of  the  Pentateuch,  258; 
historic  feeling  of  the  Jews, 
2.59 ;  genuineness  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  260;  external  corrobo¬ 
rations  of  the  narrative,  261. 

Orr’s.  J.,  Sin  as  a  Problem  of 
To-day,  noticed,  .3.52. 

Osborn’s,  H.  F.,  Age  of  Mam¬ 
mals  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
North  America,  noticed.  547- 
550. 

P 

Parker,  T.  W.  article  l)y,  (’»00- 
613. 

Passover,  Did  Jesus  Eat  the, 
note  on,  b.v  W.  Fredrick,  .50.3- 
509. 

Pentateuchal  Criticism,  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Conservative 
Task  in.  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Wiener,  1-12 ;  need  of  under¬ 
standing  the  critical  case,  1 ; 
criticism  should  be  construct¬ 
ive,  2 ;  should  overcome  preju- 
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dice,  3;  should  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  neglect,  4 ;  should 
point  out  non-sequiturH,  5; 
should  insist  on  textual  crit¬ 
icism,  ♦»;  should  magnify  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  relating  to 
Hebrew  history,  7 ;  should  ex¬ 
pose  imaginary  difficulties, 
9;  alleged  anachronisms  of 
the  Pentateuch,  10. 

Philosophy  of  Art,  Tlie,  article 
on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  220-232 ; 
Plato  and  Aristotle  on  Art, 
220;  modern  philosophies  of 
Art  sinc*e  Baumgarten,  221 ; 
jioint  of  departure  in  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Art,  223 ;  Art  ideals 
contrasted  with  those  of  sci¬ 
ence,  223 ;  feeling  and  cogni¬ 
tive  elements  in  Art,  224 ; 
Schoi)euhauer,  Tjotze,  and  fJoe- 
the  on  Art,  22r»;  Art  ideals  of 
Schiller,  Taine,  and  l{u.skin, 
220;  spiritual  life  creative  of 
the  highest  Art,  227 ;  didactic 
theory  of  Art,  228;  nature  of 
artistic  discipline,  228;  uni¬ 
versality  of  Art,  220 ;  jes- 
thetical  theories  of  Croce, 
Souriau,  and  Guyau,  220 ; 
objectivity  of  Art.  2.30;  true 
nature  of  the  sesthetical  ideal, 
231. 

Pollard’s,  A.  W„  Records  of 
the  English  Bible,  noticed, 
.542. 

Popular.  Making  Religion,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  J.  Beecher.  48- 
00;  men  often  make  efforts 
that  defeat  their  own  aims, 
48;  of  this  kind  is  any  effort 
to  popularize  Christianity  by 
letting  down  its  standards, 
40:  its  .standards  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct,  50 ;  of  re¬ 
ligious  observance,  .52;  of 
creed  and  of  deference  to  the 
•Scriptures,  54 ;  challenge  is 
wiser  than  concession  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  .voung  people, 
wage-workers,  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  worldwide  mis¬ 
sions,  individual  loyalty,  58, 


Pratt’s,  n.  B..  Buried  Nations 
of  the  Infant  Dead,  noticed, 
552. 

Prie.st,  Tlie.  noticed,  ;150. 

Prolegomena  to  Theism,  no- 
ticred,  555. 

R 

Ramsay’s,  F.  P.,  Interpretation 
of  Genesis,  noticed,  ,’147. 

Ramsay’s  \V.,  IMctures  of  the 
A|M)stolic  Church,  noticed, 
176. 

Rnuschenbusch’s,  W.,  For  God 
and  the  People,  noticed,  17(5. 

Reddin.  article  by,  684-602. 

Rice,  A.,  article  by,  481-400. 

Rice’s,  E.  W.,  Orientalisms  in 
Bil)le  Lands,  noticed.  176. 

Robertson’s,  A.  T.,  .John  the 
Loyal,  noticed,  3,52. 

Root,  A.  S.,  l)ook  reviews  bv, 
161),  171,  17,3. 

Rule’s,  r.  Z.,  Old  Testament 
Institutions,  noticed,  ,346. 

S 

Sainpe.v’s,  .1.  R„  Syllabus  for 
Old  Testament  Study,  noticed, 
542. 

Sanliorn.  F.  B.,  article  by,  674- 
683.. 

Sanday’s,  W.,  Studies  in  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  noticed, 
.’548-3.50. 

Schmidt’s,  N.,  Messages  of  the 
Poets,  notiied.  72.3. 

Scliodde,  (i.  IL,  l»ook  review  bv, 
532. 

Scott’s,  E.  F.,  Kingdom  and  the 
Messlali,  noticed.  726. 

Second  Advent  and  Modern 
Thought,  3'he,  article  on.  by 
T.  V.  Parker,  600-613 ;  pre- 
inillenarians  and  po.stmillen- 
arians,  600;  evolutionism  be¬ 
fore  Darwin,  tJOl ;  parable  of 
the  mustard-seed.  602;  catas¬ 
trophes  not  excluded,  604 ; 
Christ  not  the  product  of  evo¬ 
lution,  606;  the  apostles  still 
authority,  607 ;  true  meaning 
of  “generation”  in  Matthew, 
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611;  interpretation  of  Matt, 
xxiv..  005);  the  parables  of 
Matt.,  xiii.,  010;  not  all  prog¬ 
ress  that  is  so  labeled,  611 ; 
we  must  still  “  wait  for  the 
Lord,”  612. 

Sellin’s.  E.,  Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,  noticed.  102- 
165. 

Sheffield’s,  A.  D.,  Old  Testament 
Narrative,  noticed,  .S47. 

Sincerity  in  Literature,  article 
on,  by  O.  W.  Firkins,  014- 
626;  sincerity  of  first  import¬ 
ance,  014;  sonnet  may  be  sin¬ 
cere,  015;  artifice  compatible 
with  sincerity.  015 ;  insincer¬ 
ity  of  Elizabethan  conceits, 
017;  passion  conventional, 
618;  commonplaces  may  be 
full  of  feeling.  611);  sincerity 
of  Carlyle.  020;  poverty  of 
language  reveals  sincerity, 
621  ;  Latin  writers  compared, 
622;  poets  are  adepts  in  pre¬ 
tense.  623;  simulation  in¬ 
creases  with  culture.  024 ;  suc¬ 
cessful  imitation,  625 ;  neutral 
character  of  modern  poetry, 
026. 

Smith’s,  P..  Life  and  Letters 
of  Martin  Luther,  noticed, 
544. 

Snowden’s,  J,  IT.,  World  a  Spir¬ 
itual  System,  noticed,  .550. 

r Solidarity  of  tlie  T’niverse]  .\s 
One  Whole,  article  on.  by  .T. 
Bascom,  027-040;  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  not  displayed 
in  fragments,  027 ;  events  ex¬ 
plain  each  other,  625);  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  atmosphere, 
6.30 ;  the  diffusion  of  light, 
0.3.3 ;  forecast  and  industry 
necessitated.  6.34 ;  intellectual 
and  spiritual  stimuli,  essen¬ 
tial,  03.5;  elements  of  human 
knowledge,  6.36 ;  insufficiency 
of  Darwinism,  6.37 ;  extrava¬ 
gant  suppositions  of  the  Dar¬ 
winians,  6.38;  Darwinian  ex¬ 
planations  more  and  more  in¬ 
determinate,  *0.35);  life  is  tele¬ 
ological,  640;  the  safest  rea¬ 


son  is  from  general  views.  040. 

Spenser  and  I^ater  Sonnet- 
Writers,  jirticle  on,  by  T.  \V. 
Hunt.  2554— 284 ;  Shakt'speare 
not  alone,  204;  Spenser.  2(15; 
Milton,  2(57;  Wordsworth,  2(55); 
some  later  sonneteers,  277; 
Keats,  277 :  .Matthew  .Vrjiold', 
275);  Dante  G.aln’iel  Possetti, 
280;  Mrs.  Browning,  281. 

Stibitz,  (J..  article  by,  ;!(»S-,342. 

StimsoJi,  II.  -V.,  article  by,  177- 
15)0. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beeclier,  and 
lier  T’ncle  ’roin.  article  on,  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  (574-(‘»8:{ ;  dom¬ 
inance  (»f  slavery  in  18.51. 
(574;  immediate  popularity  of 
“  TTncle  Tom’s  Cabin,"  ‘IT.'S; 
reasons  for  its  i>opularity, 
070;  rivalry  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  antislavery  lead¬ 
ers,  (577  :  unipue  position  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  (578  ;  partial  in- 
.iustice  to  the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple.  075);  some  exaggeration 
necessary.  (*8();  widespread 
influence  of  tiie  w.ork,  (ISI ; 
providential  agents  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  slavery,  082:  son¬ 
nets  on  Brown  and  I.incoln. 
(*(82;  Mrs.  Stowe’s  peaceful 
end.  08.’t. 

Strong’s.  W.  E.,  Stor.c  of  the 
.Xu'erican  Board,  noticed.  176. 

T 

’riieism,  Ba'-is  of  article  on.  by 
.1.  Basconi.  1.32-153;  matter 
and  mind.  132;  secning  per¬ 
manence  of  physical  phenom¬ 
ena,  1.">4;  mvster.v  pertaining 
to  pliysical  facts,  1. ’’5  :  mystery 
of  life.  1.‘>7 ;  j)hvsical  tlieories 
not  empirical.  138;  nietapli.vs- 
ics  of  science,  13.5);  physical 
tlieories  self-destructive.  140; 
the  world  emltraces  causes 
and  reasons,  141  ;  as  easy  to 
understand  reasons  as  causes, 
143;  man  is  '■■piritual,  147; 
reasonableness  of  prayer,  148; 
pr:i(*ticnl  collapse  of  tlie  pliys- 
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leal  theory.  141>;  barrenness 
of  the  physical  theory,  li>2. 

Theolojiian  of  the  Future,  arti¬ 
cle  on.  by  A.  A.  Berle,  1.3- 
.3;>;  President  Eliot’s  valedic¬ 
tory  utterances,  13;  needed 
equipinent  of  a  theolo>;ian,  14 ; 
s^-ieiitific  anthroponiorphisui, 
KJ;  scientific  charlatanry,  17; 
personal  quality  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  18;  moral  worth  of  na¬ 
ture,  19;  value  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  19;  spiritual  interpre¬ 
tations  of  natural  phenomena, 
20;  theistic  conception  of  the 
universe,  21  ;  knowledge  and 
|)er8onality  inseparable,  22; 
moral  order  and  purpose  in 
the  world,  24 ;  the  spiritual 
message  of  nature,  2H;  scrip¬ 
tural  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  individual,  29;  prayer, 
providence,  and  miracle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  theistic  concep¬ 
tion,  32. 

Thomas,  W.  H.  G.,  book  re¬ 
views  by,  343-345,  351,  .355, 
35H.  .5.34-5.37,  .540,  .545. 

Thwing’s,  C.  F.,  History  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  United  States 
Since  the  Civil  War,  noticed, 
171. 

Turkish  Crescent,  The  Waxing. 
The  Waning,  and  the  New 
Phase  of  the,  article  on.  by 
G.  E.  5Vliite,  457-180;  Turk¬ 
ish  invasion  of  12.50  a.d.,  457 ; 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
4.58 ;  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  459 ;  invasion  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  461 ;  power  of  the  Janiza¬ 
ries,  462 ;  religious  fervor,  46.3 ; 
Ottoman  virtues,  464;  vices, 
466 ;  receding  tide  of  Otto¬ 
man  power,  468 ;  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1908,  470;  effect  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  471 ;  depressing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  era,  472 ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  American  mission¬ 
ary  work,  474 ;  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  475 ;  reaction 
of  the  following  year,  477 ; 
deiwsitlon  of  Abdul  Hamid, 


4Tt) :  encouraging  signs,  479. 

'Ihirton’s  W,  H.,  'rruth  of  (3iris- 
tiauity,  noticed,  .556. 

U 

United  States,  Crime  in  tlie.  ar- 
ti<‘le  on,  by  .\.  IT.  Currier,  61- 
9.3. 

V 

Vance’s,  J.  M..  Reitrage  zur  Ry- 
zantinischen  Knlturgescliich- 
te,  noti<  ed,  173. 

Van  Dyke’s.  J.  S..  “  Re  of  Good 
Cheer.”  noticed,  .553. 

W 

Wace’s,  II.,  Prophecy,  Jewish 
and  (^hristian,  noticed,  540, 

Ward.  W,  H.,  article  by,  429- 
4.56. 

Warden’s.  R.  .1.,  First  Lessons 
in  Pliilosophy.  noticed,  .3,54. 

Warfield.  B.  R.,  translations  bv. 
.34-47,  381-404. 

Waterhouse’s,  E.  S.,  Modern 
Theories  of  Religion,  noticed, 
.545. 

Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena.  The 
Fifth  Chapter  of,  article  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener.  6.58-673 ; 
egregious  inaccuracy  of  Well- 
hatisen,  6.58 ;  priests  not  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  for  support 
on  the  sacrifices.  659 ;  re¬ 
lations  between  Deuteronomy 
and  I.(eviticus.  660;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  firstlings,  661  ;  Well¬ 
hausen’s  views  about  first- 
fruits,  662;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  reshith  and  bikkurim, 
663 ;  vegetable  tithes  some¬ 
thing  different,  664;  the  ani¬ 
mal  tithes,  666;  Wellhausen’s 
confusion  of  the  two  kinds  of 
altars.  667:  the  Levitical 
cities  noticed  in  later  history, 
669;  patrimonial  property  of 
the  Levltes,  670;  some  Levit¬ 
ical  cities  abandoned,  671 ; 
difference  between  a  priestl.v 
city  and  a  city  in  whidh 
priests  happened  to  dwell, 
672 ;  baseless  character  of 
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Wellhausen’s  historical  recon¬ 
struction,  673. 

White,  G.  E.,  article  by,  457- 
480. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  article  by, 
405-^15;  obituary  notice  of, 
359. 

Whole,  As  One,  article  on,  by 
_J.  Bascoiu,  627-()40. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  1- 
12,  249-263,  491-502,  510-531, 
658-673;  notes  by,  1.54-161, 
705-712;  ijook  reviews  by, 
162-165,  537-540,  713-721. 

Wiener’s,  H.  M.,  Origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  noticed,  .343-345. 

Wight’s,  J.  K.,  Beginning  of 
Things  in  Nature  and  in 

Grace,  noticed,  553. 

World :  An  Inductive  Exegesis 
and  an  Exposition,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W’.  H.  Bates,  105- 
131 ;  *  words  translated  by 
“  world,”  106 ;  in  the  Old 
Testament,  106 ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  108 ;  the  world- 
system,  112;  the  course  of 

the  world  not  growing  better. 
115;  the  world  and  the 
church,  119;  the  Christian 

should  be  victorious  over  the 
world,  121 ;  free  from  it,  122 ; 
separate  from  it,  122;  in  con¬ 
flict  with  it,  123 ;  rescued 
from  it,  124 ;  the  destiny  of 

the  world,  125. 

World  Person,  The,  article  on, 
by  R.  L.  Bridgman,  361-380; 
movement  toward  political 
unity,  361 ;  analogy  between 
human  persons  and  political 


bodies,  363;  the  world  person¬ 
ality,  364;  progress  towards 
self-consciousness,  367 ;  the 
second  Hague  Conference, 
369;  the  world  executive,  371; 
the  world  judiciary,  372;  the 
circulatory  system,  375;  the 
health  of  the  world,  376;  the 
intelligence  of  the  world,  377; 
the  imix)rtance  of  the  reign  of 
peace,  378;  the  most  import¬ 
ant  date  in  history,  379. 

Wright’s,  G.  F.,  Ice  Age  in 
North  America,  noticed.  550. 

I 

Z 

“  Zadoklte  ”  Document,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  W.  H.  Ward,  429- 
4.56 ;  probable  date  of  the 
document,  4.30;  written  by  a 
sect  opjiosed  to  the  Pharisees. 
4.32 ;  duties  of  the  “  Searcher,” 
4.34;  Belial  not  the  Apostle 
Paul,  436;  identity  of  the 
“  3'eacher  of  Righteousness,” 
437 ;  the  New  Covenant  at 
Damascus,  4.38 ;  pre-Christian 
persecutions  of  the  Pharisees, 
440 ;  tlie  “  Anointed  One,”  yet 
to  appear,  443;  light  on  the 
“Only  Teacher,”  44.5;  Belial 
nothing  but  Satan.  447 ;  not  a 
Sadducean  document.  450 ; 
written  in  the  first  century 
B.C.,  451 ;  IV^Iessianlc  expecta¬ 
tions,  452 ;  emphasis  on  the 
New  Covenant,  4.5.3 ;  not  a 
Christian  but  a  Pharisaic  doc¬ 
ument,  of  about  80  B.C.,  4.54; 
textual  notes,  4.55. 
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MIRACLE  AND  SCIENCE 

Bible  Miracles  Examined  by  the  Methods,  Rules  and  Tests  of  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  as  Administered  To-day  in  Courts  of  justice 

BY 

FRANCIS  J.  LAMB,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law 

.‘5r»(l  11*1110,  cloth.  ml:  iiostiiiri".  11*  coiits. 

t'ONTKNTS. 

I.  IiitroiliK-toiy  —  Problems  Staled. 

II.  Verity  of  Miracles  M.\:imini‘d  liy  ,liidi«-ial  Standards. 

III.  Fiiiictioii  of  Miracle. 

IV.  Mirai-les  as  objective  Kvideiice  in  Kevelalion. 

V.  .Miracl<‘  ami  Doctrine — Deity  of  .lesns. 

VI.  .Mirjicle  and  Doctrine  —  .|(‘bovab. 

N'll.  .Miracle  lnle.t:ral  and  ( 'oiistitiienl  in  Ood's  Kconomy 
of  Oraie  and  Itevidation. 

VIII.  Cessation  of  .Miracle — Wliy. 

IX.  Is  .Moral  Imperalive  a  ^'nnclion  of  KvidenceV 

‘•'I'lie  cli.i]iter  entitled  *  Vmily  of  .Minicles  Fx.imined  liy  .liidicial  Standards’ 
is  worlli  the  price  of  tin*  book."  -  \  or///<  r/<  ('lirislitin  Atlrocoh'. 

"'I'lie  aitllior  of  this  nni«ine  and  cotivincinii  apolo,i;eli«-al  impiiry  is  an  attor* 
ii(‘y.  .  .  .  Freed  from  (lie  traditional  tlmdoL'ical  t(‘rniimdo|L:y,  and  transferring  tlie 
whole  discussion  from  I  he  sphere  of  doumatics  to  Unit  of  legal  procedure,  the 
author  has  made  a  distinct  coiilribnlion  to  the  literature  of  r('c(*nt  .‘ipologotics  — 
fresh.  ins|iiring.” — I'lnistiim  Wuilil. 

”  \V(>  have  had  no  such  emit rihiit ion  to  the  evidences  of  ( 'lirist ijinity.  and  to 
the  truthfulness  of  P.iblical  history  from  tin*  point  of  vii'w  of  .Iiiral  Seii'nee.  since 
Simon  tJrei'iileaf-  that  master  of  the  science  of  evidence  —  wrote*  on  tlie  •Tes¬ 
timony  of  tin*  Fvang(*lists.’ /•.'rc////i,o  W’iscfiiisin. 

"  It  is  a  noble  .-iiid  loiivim  ing  plea  in  support  of  Itiblical  truth,  the  life 
and  work  of  .I(*sus  ami  of  tin*  old  faith  oiici*  delivered  to  the  saints." — Ihiiljf  Com- 
imrrhil  (P.angori. 

“  M«*ets  a  gri'iit  need  -  especially  valuable,  as  no  other  book  on  P.ible  Mira- 


<-h*s.  ...  to  all  who  desire  light  on  the  P.ibh*  and  on  modern  assaults  on  the 
P.ible." — IJev.  \V.  .I.MU5KI..  D.D. 


"The  linesi  discussion  1  ktmw  in  the  light  of  Holy  Scriiitiin*  is  ‘Miracle  and 
Sci<*nee.'  by  F.  .1.  I.aiiib.  It  is  ,i  thorongli  (*.\amination  by  a  lawyer  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  for  miracles,  and  is  one,  of  tin*  most  convincing  pi(*ces  of  work  available." 

—  Pev.  \V.  II.  (Iini  riTM  'I’lio.M AS  in  '/7/c  /'c<-o/7/  (  l.ondoiD. 

"It  is  long  since  tin*  revi(*wei'  read  so  strong  and  satisfying  a  book,  lie  he- 
lipvi*s  it  to  be,  on  the  whoh*.  the  best  oin*  to  put  into  the  hands  either  of  the  in- 
(ptirer  or  of  tin*  ske|itic." — Prof<*S'or  Wii.ii.x.m  P.kimox  <;ia  t,.M;.  .Ir. 

"The  spirit  of  the  liook  is  reverent  and  Seripttiral.  (horonghly  constructive 
ami  convincing:  :i  work  that  will  appeal  to  all  thonghtfiil  minds  ....  a  welcome 
additi(»n  to  a  busy  m;in’s  library." — '/'hr  W'rshninsirr. 
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Problems  aud  Difficulties.  April,  1902. 
Aims  and  Results.  July,  1902, 

From  Another  Standpoint.  October, 

1902. 

Supplementary.  January,  1903. 

The  Question  of  Modernness  in  the 
Light  of  two  recent  examples.  April, 

1903. 

Additional  Points — Chiefly  as  to  Rhe¬ 
torical  Method.  April,  1904. 


WHITNEY 

Concerning  Certain  Other  Verslam, 
more  or  less  in  the  modern.  Jtm. 
ary,  1905. 

A  Few  Final  Tests.  April,  1905. 
Concerning  Idiom.  July,  1907. 

The  American  Revision :  a  Further 
Estimate.  July,  1909. 

Concerning  Idiom  Transferred.  Jui* 
1911. 


II.  The  Diseases  of  the  Bible 


BY  EDWARD  M. 

Biblical  Epidemics  of  Bulronic  Plague. 
April,  1904. 

Deaths  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Herod  the 
Great,  and  Herod  Agrlppa  I.  July, 

1904. 

The  Malady  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel. 
October,  1904. 

Did  Jesus  Die  of  a  Broken  Heart? 

January  and  April,  1905. 

The  Abasement  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
October,  1905. 
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The  Powers  of  Darkness.  April  anj 
July,  190(5. 

The  Patience  of  Job.  April,  1907. 
Paul’s  Thorn  in  the  Flesh.  October, 

1907. 

Plagues  of  Egypt.  July  aud  October, 

1908. 

Gifts  of  Healing.  July,  1909. 
Heredity  and  Social  Progress.  April, 
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Tiie  Ministry  of  Pain.  January,  April, 
and  July,  1912. 


III.  Pentateuchal  Criticism 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Hebrew  Monotheism.  July,  1907. 

Kent’s  “  Israel’s  Laws  and  Legal 
Precedents.”  January,  1908. 

Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.  July 
and  October,  1908,  January,  April, 
and  July,  1909. 

First  Two  Chapters  of  Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena,  October,  1909. 

The  Answer  of  Textual  Criticism  to 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Story 
of  Joseph.  January  and  April,  1910. 

The  Swan-Song  of  the  Wellhausen 
School.  October,  1910. 


Priests  and  Levites:  The  Fourth 
Chapter  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolego¬ 
mena.  July,  1910. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Conservative  Task 
in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.  January, 
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Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament 
April,  1911. 
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Prolegomena.  October,  1911. 
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The  Ablest  Discussions  of  Public  Afiain 

The  single  numbers  are  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  the  reading 
matter  is  not  smothered  in  advertising.  The  mim!)ers  for  a  year  con¬ 
tain  as  much  as  two  of  the  four-dollar  magazines. 

The  Living  Age  has  been  publis'ltcd  every  Saturday  without  miss¬ 
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to  intelligent  readers. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  is  Alone  in  Its  Field 

The  only  American  Magazine  e.\<dusiv£ly  devoted  to  the  reprint¬ 
ing,  without  abridgment,  of  the  most  im|K)rtaut  and  interesting  arti¬ 
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Special  rate  for  clergymen. 
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A  New  American  Quarterly  Review 

Edited  by 

\A/1LQUR  L.  OROSS 

Author  of  “  The  lufe  and  Times  of  Laurence  Sterne,” 

“  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

Assisted  by  a  staff  of  well-known  authorities  in  science,  literature,  history, 
finance  and  public  affairs,  chosen  from  the  Yale  Faculty, 

The  First  Issue 

of  this  new  review  appeared  September  MO  with  the  following  Table  of  Contents: 

War  William  Graham  Sumner 

Thackeray’s  Centenary . Henry  A.  Brers 

The  Specialist  in  the  I’rofessor’s  Chair  -  -  E.  P.  Morris 

Epidemic  roliomyelitis,  or  Infantile  Paralysis  -  Simon  Fle.rner 
A  Living  Rate  for  the  Railroads  -  -  -  Morrell  ir.  Gaines 

The  Present  Condition  and  Temlencies  of  the  Drama, 

William  Lyon  Phelps 

The  Postmaster-General  -  -  -  Henry  Batrett  Learned 

Antonio  Fogaz5:aro  ....  Kenneth  McKenzie 
Arizona  Pines  Arthur  Colton 

Poetry 

Armistice  ....  Freihriek  Erast  us  Pieree 
I  Know’  a  Garden  ....  jjce  Wilson  Dodd 
and  twenty-four  pages  of  authoritative  reviews  of  the  most  imiiortant  current  liooks 
in  the  field  covered  by  the  magazine. 

Subscription  Price,  $3.00  a  year;  Single  Numbers,  75  cents 

The  man  who  wishes  to  follow  what  is  most  important  in  modem  intellectual 
life  will  find  in  the  Yale  Review,  not  a  local  university  publication,  hut  a  broad 
magazine,  written  by  authorities  in  their  fields.  It  will  l>e  indispensable  to  him 
if  he  feels  the  need  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  thought  of  the  day  and  w’ith 
the  views  of  trained  scholars  on  the  most  iinfiortant  hooks  of  England  and  .America. 

Send  Your  Subscription  to 

The  Yale  Publishing  Association 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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A  new  volume:  Just  published 

Power  With  God 


Sermons  Preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey 

Second  Series.  Cloth  srilt.  each  $1.25, 


Cloth,  gut.  $1.00, »«/ 

The  Hope  of  Glory 

Cloth.  60  cents. 


The  Hope  That  is  in  Me 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  srilt,  $1.26.  ma. 

"  Noble,  inspirinir  and  beantiful.  There  h  i. 
these .  sermons  the  delineation  of  a  noble  idesL’* 

~Gutriluii 


The  Secret  of  the  Quiet  Mind 

Crown  8to.  cloth  srilt.  $1.00.  nrt. 

“Dr.  Wilberforce  is  one  of  the  few  modem 
preachers  whose  sermons  deserve  to  be  publish¬ 
ed.” — Oxftrd  Chrtnlilt. 

The  Power  That 
Worketh  In  Us 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  ffilt.  $1.00.  »tt.  With  a  Photo- 
srravure  Portrait  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce. 
"Flashes  of  stimulus  are  continually  coming 
forth,  and  spiritual  insight  and  mysticism  are 
brought  into  helpful  touch  with  many  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  life.” — Cfirijtian  ff'trtd. 

The  above  prices  include  postage  to  any 


Light  on  the  Problems  of  Life 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Archdeeeog 
Wilberforce.  Arranged  by  If.  B.  Isitt  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  a 
Full  Index.  75  cents,  ntt. 

"  The  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  is  known  to 
all  progressive  thinkers  as  a  man  of  aboundint 
courage  and  great  originality  of  thought  and  ths 
book  fairly  represents  the  general  trend  of  hk 
teaching. — Chrhtmn  Cammonuitahh. 

The  Awakening 

Suitably  Bound  in  White  Embossed  Cover,  gik 
lettered,  gilt  top.  60  cents,  ntt. 

"  A  very  attractive  booklet.  We  have  in  a  com¬ 
pact  form,  and  in  the  teacher’s  own  words,  the 
kernel  of  the  religious  philosophy  which  underliai 
his  pulpit  utterances.” — Sunday  Strand. 
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IRELAND — Tlje  Book  of  Hie 

IrisH  L^nd  ^rid  IrisH  LilDerty 

By  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy,  author  of  “  Priests  and  People  in  Ireland." 
With  Thirtj’-eifjht  Beautiful  Illustrations  of  Irish  Scenes  and  Irish  Peasantry. 
Cloth  Gilt.  $2.50,  net.  Post  free. 

“  This  is  a  better  book  than  its  predecessors.  What  Mr.  McCarthy  says  will 
impress  thoughtful  people  more  deeply  than  anything  which  he  has  published.” 

— The  Guardian. 


EASTERN  PACIFIC  LANDS:  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  Islands 

By  F.  W.  Christian,  author  of  “The  Caroline  Islands.”  With  Fifty-seven 
Illustrations  and  Seven  Maps.  Cloth  Gilt.  $2.00,  net.  Post  free. 

“The  author  gives  many  important  and  scientific  facts  in  well-arranged  form 
relating  to  the  history,  the  flora  and  fauna,  geography  and  the  people.  His 
work  will  be  especially  interesting  and  valuable  to  those  who  have  read  and 
enjoyed  the  work  of  Melville.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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Oxford  University  Press 


Christology  and  Personality 

Being  “  Cbristologies  Anc  ieut  aiid  Modern  ”  and  “  Personality  in  Christ  and 
In  Ourselves.”  Hound  together  in  One  Volume.  By  W.  Sanday.  8vo.  7s. 
♦;d..  net. 

Personality  in  Christ  and  Ourselves 

By  the  same  autlior.  8vo,  2s.,  act. 

OxfOTd  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem 

By  Members  of  tlie  University.  Edited  by  W.  Sanday.  8vo.  12s.  6d.,  net. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah 

By  M.  G.  Gi.azkbr(X)K.  ^laps.  C'rown  8vo.  5s.  6d.,  net. 

The  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament 

In  the  Southern  Dialect,  otherwise  called  Sahidic  and  Thebaic.  With  Crit¬ 
ical  Apparatus,  I.iteral  English  Translation,  Register  of  Fragments  and  Es¬ 
timate  of  the  Version.  Vol.  1.  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark ;  Vol.  II. 
St.  Luke;  Vol.  III.  St.  Jolin,  Register  of  Fragments,  &c.  Facsimile.  8vo. 
41.  4s.,  net. 

The  Four  Ck>spels  from  the  Codex  Veronensis  (  6) 

Being  the  First  Complete  Edition  of  the  Evangeliarium  Purpureum  in  the 
Cathedral  Library  at  Verona.  With  an  Introduction  Descriptive  of  the  MS. 
by  E.  S.  HreuANAN,  4to,  with  two  collotype  facsimiles.  21s.,  net.  (Old-Latin 
liihlivul  Tvdtft:  .Vo.  Vy.) 

John  the  Presbyter  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 

By  D,  J.  Chapman.  8vo.  (!s.,  net. 

Nowm  Testamentvm  Graece 

Textvi  a  Retractatoribvs  Anglis  adhibito  brevem  adnotationem  crlticam 
svbiecit  A.  Souter.  3s.,  net;  on  India  paper,  4s.,  net;  on  writing  paper,  with 
large  margins,  8s.  Od.,  net. 
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Publications  of  tl)e  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Companjp 

Studies  in  Biblical  Law 

By  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  a  Senior  Whewell  Scholar  of  tht 

University  of  Cambridge 

128  pages,  8vo,  cloth.  3s,  6d.,  net;  postage,  12  cents 

“  An  ingenious  and  skillful  application  of  the  principles  of  legal  interprettJii 
tion  to  texts  in  apparent  conflict.” — Harvard  Law  Revie^v.  * 

LONDON:  DAVID  NU'TT,  57-59  LONG  ACRE 

Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism 

By  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

255  pages,  8vo,  cloth.  $1.50,  postpaid 
“  He  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a  mass  of  learned  observation  and{ 
argument  which  cannot  be  disregarded.” — ^I’he  Very  Reverend  Henry  Wace, 
Dean  of  Canterbury. 

“The  book  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the 
teucb,  and  a  straight  challenge  to  the  School  of  Wellhausen." — The  7i 
(London). 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch 

A  Comprehensive  Answer  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics 

150  pages,  8vo,  paper.  40  cents,  postpaid.  10  copies,  $3.00 
“  Hardly  a  question  ever  raised,  relating  to  the  subject,  that  is  not 
treated  in  a  fair  and  masterly  way,  carrying  conviction  that  Moses  wrote 
books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  they  are  consistent  with  themselves  as  well 
with  the  times  in  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  been  produced.” — Joumhl 
Messenger. 

The  Person  of  Christ 

Being  a  Consideration  of  the  Homiletic  Value  of  the  Biblical  View 

the  Nature  of  that  Person 

By  EDWARD  11.  MERRELL,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Lately  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Ripon  College 
Cloth,  12mo,  102  pages.  50  cents,  net;  postage,  0  cents 
“  This  book  adds  another  to  the  list  of  strong  volumes  that  have  been  isst 
by  this  company  in  defense  of  Christ  and  the  Bible.” 

— Church  Advocate  (Harrisburg). 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company 
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lentific  Confirmations 
of  Old  Testament  History 

By  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 

'  illustrations,  450  pages,  12rtio,  cloth.  $3.00,  net;  postage,  17  cents 

liecond  reading  of  this  most  timely  and  really  beautifully  written  book 
greatly  increased  our  admiration  for  it.” — Canadian  Churchman. 
.^Qr  a  long  time  to  come  every  one  who  has  to  write  upon  the  Deluge, 
that  wider  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  phe- 
of  nature,  will  require  to  know  what  is  written  in  this  book.” — The 
}^tory  Times. 

fj^^his  volume  bids  fair  to  be  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  im- 
nt  subject  of  Pentateuchal  physics.” — Professor  G.  Macloskie  in  The 
eton  Theological  Review. 

6  thoughtful  mind  — ■  no  sincere  searcher  for  the  truth  —  can  give  due 
^^^deration  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  facts  arranged  by  the 
Hi^r'in  this  volume  and  fail  to  be  confirmed  in  a  belief  of  the  accuracy  of 
historical  statements  of  the  Old  Testament.” — The  Churchman  (Lon- 

ji‘^“The  book  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  how  wonderfully  the  account 
of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  harmonises  with  the  scientific  data  in  re- 
to  the  different  stages  of  creation  and  evolution.” — Dublin  Express. 
s -T^he  appearance  of  Dr.  Wright’s  book  at  the  present  juncture  is  ex- 
fy^jtJ^ly  opportune.  .  .  .  Archaeology  came  to  the  defence  of  the  Bible  a  gen- 
ago;  we  believe  that  science  is  here  following  in  like  sort.” — The 


.  .  und  nach  seinem  Studium  miissen  wir  das  Aussehen  gerechtfertigt 
udcoi  das  sein  Erscheinen  in  den  Landern  englischer  Zunge  erregt  hat. 

:  V  -^  Schon  die  Gesuncjheit  der  Auslegunsgrundsatze  ist  anzuerkennen,  die 
dr  nebenbei  an  mehreren  Stellen  einscharft.” — Eduard  Konig  in  Die  Re¬ 
formation. 

The  last  chapter  Genesis  and  Science  is  the  best  discussion  of  its  sub- 
we  have  seen.  The  whole  book  is  strengthening  and  even  inspiring. 
%oever  would  be  posted  should  get  this  admirable  work.” — ‘Dr.  T.  T. 
Eaton  in  The  Western  Recorder. 

Wright  is  een  helder  denker,  wat  hij  schrift  loopt  glad  en  is  door- 
l^tig.  .  .  .” 

Juist  dit  nu  zet  aan  zijn  woord  gezag  bij.  Hij  scheept  u  niet  met  een 
»rtiatje  voor  den  vaak  af,  maar  hij  dringt  diep  in  de  voor  hem  liggende 
Kft^gstukken  in,  toont  zich  meester  op  het  terreirf  dat  hij  betreedt.” — Dr.  A. 
^Uyper,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Dutch  Edition. 
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“  HU  *  Ice  Age  in  North  America  ’  I  regard  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  my 
shelves.” — Sir  Robibt  Ball. 


“  Its  lucid  presentation  of  the  subject  has  made  it  popuiar  among  studeu^j 
and  it  is  the  most  convenient  compendium  in  existence  of  the  features  of  thej^;! 
cial  period.” — Professor  Charles  H.  Hitchcock. 


“The  book  meets  the  demand  of  both  popular  interest  and  a  scientific  ac(»' 
racy,” — Daily  Picayune  (New  Orleans). 

“  The  volume  is  a  classic  in  this  field  of  geology,  and  the  new  edition,  priate(|S 


in  good,  clear  type,  on  the  very  best  of  i>aper,  will  be  welcomed  by  geologk 
throughout  the  world.” — Son  Francisco  Bulletin. 


“  No  specialist  in  geology  in  any  part  of  the  world  ever  thinks  of  being  witk 
this  book,  which  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition  greatly  enlarged,  revised  up  to 
latest  contribution  to  the  science.  — Journal  of  Education. 


“The  whole  subject  is  an  immense  one,  and  Dr.  Wright  has  dealt  with  it  onti 
of  a  full  and  patient  mind.” — Contemporary  Review. 


“  One  of  the  most  important  scientific  publications  of  the  present  year.  .  . .  Wri 
volume  should  be  given  a  place  in  every  important  public  and  school  libnn|t.;| 

— Springfield  RepuhUetm,^^^ 


“The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  photographs,  maps  and  diagrams 
should  make  a  special  appeal  to  all  geological  students.” — London  Daily  News, 
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